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I—THE PROBLEMS OF HYPNOTISM. 
By EDMUND GURNEY. 


OF all physical analogies, the one which most constantly 
suggests itself outside the limits of the physical universe is 
that of the pendulum. Alike in our sensory experience 
where excitement leads on to fatigue and satiety begets 
aversion, and in the wider domains of religion and politics 
where movements and opinions so constantly tend to one 
extreme by a mere impetus of repulsion from the other, the 
rhythmic law of action and reaction is ever at work. But 
sensation and sentiment by no means exhaust the region to 
which these further applications of the law extend: we find 
it operating where it would least be sought, and invading 
the passionless paths of science herself. The characteristic 
instinct of the scientific spirit is, of course, to simplify and 
unify : as science advances, theories of a multitude of sepa- 
rate agents, whether personal deities or abstract faculties, 
gradually give way to the recognition of large general laws. 
But if in the main this tendency towards unity and simpli- 
fication brings nothing but good, it is inevitable that an end 
in itself so eminently conducive to intellectual peace and 
satisfaction should also act as a temptation—that in yield- 
ing to the generalising instinct the mind should sometimes 
be swayed too fast and too far, and so be landed in premature 
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hypotheses. And thus it is that, even as the old pre-scientific 
speculation sought a transcendental unity of things in such 
principles as water or fire, so even advanced science may 
occasionally do injustice to the immense variety of Nature, 
and, in the determination to formulate a law for some special 
department of facts, may seek and observe too exclusively 
the facts which can be made to square with the law. It 
would be hard to find a better instance of such over-simpli- 
fication than is afforded by the modern science of Hypnotism. 
For so short a span of existence, few sciences can have 
been so prolific in theories, presented often concurrently, 
and with little attempt at mutual refutation; and the time 
has perhaps come when the experimental knowledge of the 
subject which is so rapidly advancing may be usefully supple- 
mented by a brief critical review of its theoretic vicissitudes. 
If such a review reveals how divergent have been the various 
paths which speculation has taken, and how one after 
another of them seems to leave this or that set of facts on 
one side, it may at least aid in defining the problems that 


actually remain. 


The facts of Hypnotism, it is needless to say, first became 
prominent in connexion with theories which science has 
with one voice rejected, finding nothing therein but absurd 
personal pretensions, and an ignorant jargon about forces 
and fluids. The facts themselves, however, were too indis- 
putable and extraordinary to be neglected ; and the first and 
most comprehensive theory of them, advanced in opposition 
to those of ‘mesmeric’ influence and ‘ odic ’ emanations, was 
that of suggestion and imagination. The singular mental 
phenomena which followed ‘mesmeric’ manipulations were 
ascribed to a temporary suspension of the ‘subject’s’ inde- 
pendent powers of will and judgment, whereby both his 
beliefs and his conduct were left at the mercy of external 
suggestions. This was the theory crudely set forth exactly 
a century ago by the Commission of the French Academy of 
Sciences which was appointed to examine Mesmer’s claims. 
Though presumably regarded by them as an explanation, it 
clearly contains no explanatory power whatever : it is simply 
a description (and, as we shall see later, a very impertect 
one) of the particular mental condition which the ‘subject’s’ 
actions suggest. The crucial question remains: If the doc- 
trine of a specific influence from the operator be rejected as 
outside the domain of natural law, what are the natural 
laws to which this peculiar mental condition can be referred? 
Above all, what is the law of its production ? 
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This question remained for a long time without an answer; 
but two answers were at last given by countrymen of our 
own—one, which as far as it went was of a clear and 
definite character, by Braid; the other, of a hazy and unex- 
planatory character, by Dr. Carpenter. This description 
may at first sight seem unjust to the latter, inasmuch as he 
professes general agreement with Braid, and does not seem 
aware of having adopted a different basis. It will not be 
hard, however, to justify what has been said. 

Dr. Carpenter’s explanation (Mental Physiology, c. xiv.) 
rests purely on mental ground: his argument is concerned 
with states which (though of course, like other mental states, 
they have their physical correlate in the nervous system) he 
treats throughout in their purely mental aspect. There could 
be no objection to this treatment, were it successful as far as 
it goes—the conditions of success obviously being that the 
phenomena of the mental state for which we seek explanation 
should be brought into relation with phenomena of other and 
more familiar mental states; for scientific explanation consists 
in bringing out identities between new and old knowledge. 
Dr. Carpenter’s failure to realise this condition seems to me 
to be complete. The region where he seeks the needed 
identities 1s the well-recognised one of reverie and abstrac- 
tion; and his endeavour is to embrace the phenomena of 
these familiar states with those of Hypnotism in the common 
category of ‘automatic mental action’. As an instance of 
the automatism of reverie, he describes the loose play of 
fancy to which the poet may resign himself under the influ- 
ence of some pleasing aspect of Nature. To illustrate the 
automatism of abstraction, he describes the ‘ absence of 
mind’ which has characterised many clear and profound 
thinkers,—showing itself in their eccentric conduct in the 
streets, or in random answers to persons who have addressed 
them when their whole attention was absorbed in following 
some complicated train of logical thought. The reader will 
observe, even before we begin to test the resemblance of 
these ‘explanatory’ phenomena to the unexplained facts of 
Hypnotism, how confused and confusing the idea of automa- 
tism has already become. It is more than doubtful, to begin 
with, whether ‘ automatism’ correctly describes the poet’s 
condition at all. As long as the idea of will is absent, 
‘automatic’ is an excellent word to describe actions, the 
conditions of which are inside and not outside the subject of 
them: such, for instance, is its appropriate meaning in 
physiology. But the mind is not a cell or a tissue; and, in 
the present connexion, to call the mind’s actions automatic, 
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simply because it is taking its own path unsolicited from 
moment to moment by new sensory impressions, seems very 
misleading. ‘Automatism,’ if it is to serve Dr. Carpenter’s 
purpose and to embrace hypnotic facts, must mean some- 
thing quite distinct from spontaneous and unsolicited origi- 
nation of ideas; it must mean nothing less than temporary 
paralysis of the directive power of the will; and there is 
nothing to warrant the assumption of this paralysis in the 
fact that the mind’s action for the moment is unimpeded 
and effortless. 

But even if we waive this objection and extend the mean- 
ing of ‘automatism’ to cover what is properly expressed by 
spontaneity, the automatism in the described condition of the 
poet and that displayed by the absent-minded mathematician 
are surely so far from identity that they present an absolute 
contrast. The spontaneity or ‘automatism’ of the poetic 
day-dreamer, in the sense of a free and aimless play of 
mind, belongs to the essence of his activity; so far as it is a 
correct description at all, it is a description covering the 
whole ground of what his mind is doing. The mathemati- 
cian’s mental activity, on the other hand, is just exactly 
not free and aimless, and just exactly not automatic. It is 
the most conscious and strenuously-directed effort, concen- 
trated on successive points in an argument which it may 
require all the strength of his will to stick to and grapple 
with ; and any automatism that he may display is a mere 
accident of this state, showing itself if external demands 
happen to solicit an attention which is already irresistibly 
set in one particular channel. The condition described as 
‘automatic’ in the case of the poet is charged with con- 
sciousness, which may be of the most vital and delightful 
kind; it zs, in fact, itself the stream of consciousness in 
a particular aspect—i.e., winding hither and thither in a 
roving and easy way. The automatism of the mathematician 
who does or says odd things while solving a problem, is 
essentially remote from the stream of his consciousness ; that 
is engrossed with other things, and his automatic sayings 
and doings are distinctly reflex actions, the result of sug- 
gestions which may never reach even the threshold of con- 
scious perception. 

Having thus observed the total dissimilarity, or rather 
opposition, of the two mental states whose fundamental 
characteristics Dr. Carpenter treats as identical, we shall 
not be much surprised to find that the hypnotic state, which 
he goes on to identify with them—in order by that means to 
obtain an expression for the less known in terms of the 
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better known—is essentially distinct from either. The 
looseness of thought which has already made ‘ automatism ’ 
cover two quite distinct things very easily extends it toa 
third equally distinct thing, which, being thus referred to a 
class, is so far—and all by the magic of a word—explained ! 
The automatism of the hypnotised ‘ subject,’ in his response 
to external suggestions, is often automatism in a true sense ; 
in that respect differing toto cwlo from those spontaneous or 
internally-originated impulses of fancy to which, in moments 
of random reverie, the poet’s mind may give the rein. But 
it differs no less distinctly from the automatic or reflex words 
or actions with which we saw the absorbed mathematician 
responding to external impulses. For of those responses, 
as we observed, the essence was that they were unattended 
to, the stream of consciousness being rapt away in another 
direction ; while in the hypnotic case, consciousness and { 
attention,’ so far from being abstracted from the things | 
which are being done in response to the external suggestion, | 
are directed with even abnormal concentration upon those | 
very things. We might without incorrectness describe the 
higher hypnotic phenomena as reflex action, in respect of 
the certainty with which particular movements follow on 
particular stimuli; but they are, and their peculiarity consists 
in their being, conscious reflex action. The central problem 
of Hypnotism lies in the combination of those two ad- 
jectives ; and in the following pages each of them will have 
to be emphasised in turn. The hypnotised ‘subject’ who ? 
carries out complicated orders is a conscious, and often even } 
a reckoning and planning, automaton. Reflex response (if | 
we wish to retain the phrase) is here raised from the merely 
physical to the mental plane ; the external suggestion evokes 
a particular idea in as certain and as isolated a way as an 
appropriate electrical stimulus evokes the isolated action of 
one particular muscle. This isolation of a single object in 
the mind naturally implies abeyance of the normal con- 
trolling and relating power. In the normal state, successive 
vivid points of consciousness are surrounded by a swarm of 
subordinate perceptions and ideas, by reference to which it 
is that conduct is instinctively or subconsciously kept ra- 
tional, even though the attention may be strongly focussed 
on its immediate aim or object. In the hypnotic state the 
contact is broken between the predominant idea and this 


1 Consciousness and attention, that is, so far as they are present. The 
very varying degrees, and in many cases the indisputably high degree, in 
which they may be present will be discussed a little later. 
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attendant swarm; and conduct thus ceases to have reference 
to anything except the predominant idea. And the differ- 
ence between that isolation of the dominating idea which is 
the cause of automatic answers and actions in the case of 
the absorbed mathematician, and the isolation of the do- 
minating idea in the hypnotic automaton—though to a 
superficial observer the states seem similar just because each 
produces irrational actions—clearly goes to the very root of 
the phenomenon, regarded as mental. The mathematician 
has no fraction of attention to spare for external solicita- 
tions: his mind is in a state peculiarly impregnable to them; 
the mind of the hypnotic ‘subject’ is absolutely at their 
mercy. The one mind is working with unusual force and 
individuality in its self-elected channel, and what its owner 
says or does in response to external influence is as little 
attended to by him as the influence itself. The other mind 
is working with marked absence of individuality in a channel 
elected by others, and what its owner says or does in re- 
sponse to external influence is that on which his attention is 
concentrated to the complete exclusion of every other 
thought. 

The attempted explanation of the phenomena on mental 
ground, by bringing the mental condition within the recog- 
nised domain of abstraction or automatism, thus falls to 
pieces. Braid’s explanation was a very different one. 
He fearlessly took physical ground, and attributed the hyp- 
notic effects to an exceptional and profound nervous change 
produced by a particular muscular straining. His experi- 
ments and conclusions, which were the foundations of the 
actual science of Hypnotism, are too well known to need 
recapitulation. They dealt, it is true, chiefly with the 
lower phenomena—the obvious bodily effects, and Braid’s 
grasp of the subject on the psychical side was certainly very 
imperfect ; still his claims to have traced to their true 
source effects which had hitherto been ascribed to imagina- 
tion and imitation are sufficiently explicit to pass as a sug- 
gestion, at any rate, of a physiological basis for the higher 
phenomena with which we are here chiefly concerned. 
Since his time, the principal gain to our knowledge has 
been the proof that it is not necessary that the eye 
should be the organ employed, or even that the strain 
should be of a muscular sort at all. With sensitive ‘sub- 
jects,’ the ticking of a watch held at the ear, and light 
monotonous passes acting on the nerves of touch, have been 
found as effective as the fixed gaze. But this, it will be 
observed, is a mere extension of Braid’s doctrine ; for the 
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physiological condition of preparatory nervous adjustment 
to a regularly-recurring stimulus is really jization in as true 
a sense as where the employment of muscular apparatus 
more immediately suggests the word. Concentration of at- 
tention is, no doubt, the natural mental concomitant of the 
physical fixation ; it may even be that for the artificial pro- 
duction of the state in man it is a real condition, in the 
sense that physical fixation alone would not be effective if 
the attention were kept actively employed on external topics. 
But Braid never for a moment suggested that the peculiar 
muscular or nervous strain could in the first instance be dis- 
pensed with, or was anything less than the full and sufficient 
cause of the subsequent phenomena. He is throughout 
consistent and urgent in his view that the basis of hypno- 
tism is a complete alteration or rebalancing of the nervous 
system, artificially producible by special means of an ob- 
viously physical sort. 

Here, then, we seem to have at any rate the beginning of 
a satisfactory account of many of the facts popularly attri- 
buted. to ‘mesmeric’ influence. Braid clearly saw—what 
Dr. Carpenter has failed to see—that the hypnotic state is a 
unique one and is due to a quite special cause. If the fact 
is experimentally established that a particular sort of physi- 
cal process is perpetually followed by an exceptional mental 
state having no apparent relation to it, the hypothesis of an 
exceptional nervous change—as a middle term, and as the 
proximate condition of the mental state—is one which, in 
the present stage of our knowledge as to the connexion be- 
tween mind and nerve-tissue, we not only may but must 
make. And so far as the mental change is profound and 
the mental state unique, to that extent, we are justified in 
saying, is the nervous change profound and the nervous 
state unique. Even to enunciate this doctrine may appear 
somewhat out of date, now that science is attempting to 
define, what Braid left uncertain, the exact nature of the 
nervous events—whether, for instance, they consist in ‘ cor- 
tical inhibition’ or in ‘local erethism’. But there is a 
special reason for constantly insisting on the more general 
position. For Dr. Carpenter’s is by no means the only at- 
tempt that has been made to frame an explanation of hyp- 
notic phenomena out of psychical factors ; and such factors 
have proved themselves peculiarly liable to illegitimate use. 
Above all, they have tended to confuse the important dis- 
tinction between the production of the state and the state 
itself—a distinction which Braid’s conception enables us to 
keep clear. 
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The psychic factor mainly relied on has of course been 
that of attention. And there are doubtless cases where such 
reliance might seem justified—cases where the physical 
means which are successful in producing hypnotism seem 
much less exceptional and violent than those described by 
Braid, and where, therefore, the accompanying psychical 
element of concentrated attention becomes relatively more 
conspicuous. Even these cases, however, include none 
where physical means have been altogether absent: we 
have no record of the production by attention, however con- 
centrated, of the characteristic phenomena of suspension of 
directive power and loss of memory, unless accompanied by 
some amount of physical fixation,) And indeed the very 
nature of the concentration, when present, seems to involve 
some such fixation: it would probably be impossible where 
the bodily state was wholly pliant and natural. In its strained 
immobility it is itself exceptional—-so much so that an edu- 
cated mind may find the greatest difficulty in attaining to 
it—and is, in fact, the very opposite of the active sort of 
attention with which an object is normally contemplated or 
a train of thought followed. Nor can attention be repre- 
sented even as an inseparable accompaniment in the pro- 
duction of the state, unless by resolutely ignoring a large 
part of the hypnotic field. As Mr. Romanes some time 
ago observed, and as Prof. Stanley Hall again pointed out in 
his most interesting and suggestive paper in MIND XXX., it 
is easy to hypnotise animals, but not easy to credit such 
an animal as a frog or a crayfish with any true power of 
mental concentration. And the phenomena of natural 
somnambulism or ‘sleep-waking,’ which in respect of the 
absorption of the mind in one direction present the closest 
analogy to those of hypnotism, demand no previous con- 
centration of attention at all. But even if we confine our- 
selves to cases where attention 7s actually present during 
the production of the state, what ground is there for de- 
scribing it as the cause of that state, in the absence of any 
extraneous empirical proof of a tendency in the antecedent 
to produce the consequent? The general effects of a one- 
sided strain of mind or body are pretty well known; and 
‘tonic cramp of the attention’ (to adopt Prof. Stanley 


1This of course does not apply to the production of the state in sensi- 
tive ‘subjects’ who have been hypnotised on previous occasions, and who 
fall into the trance by attention, not to a button, but to their own memo- 
ries of past sensations. The power of representing and revivifying past 
states is one which manifests itself in many directions, and has no special 
relation to the hypnotic problems. 
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Hall’s phrase) may be a very satisfactory description of 
the one-sided absorption in a particular direction which 
characterises many isolated stages of the hypnotic trance. 
But what tendency should the cramp of an attention which 
is directed to a button held in the hand have to produce, 
or to facilitate, a fresh cramp or series of cramps when the 
attention is diverted to quite fresh objects? The cramp 
of a limb which has been kept too long in one position does 
not issue in a tendency to move it rapidly into new posi- 
tions: yet it is just such an anomaly as this that the 
hypnotic process and its sequel perpetually present. Prof. 
Stanley Hall’s excellent remarks—ad propos of the idea of 
attention—on the danger of using terms in a manner which 
necessitates ‘radically reconstructing the notion of them 
familiar to common consciousness,’ would surely be equally 
in place here @ propos of cramp. Even the case which he 
himself describes—where powerful excitement, both physical 
and psychical, was produced by the effort to change the 
current of the ‘subject’s’ ideas, and where it was necessary 
to wake and re-hypnotise him before impressions of a new 
genus could be given—presented a feature which seems an 
odd result of previous rigid attention to a button, namely, 
‘great mobility of attention’ within the single genus of 
ideas suggested. But this necessity for waking and re- 
hypnotising is so far from being constant that in my experi- 
ence it is unexampled. I have again and again found the 
complete change to a new genus of ideas to be absolutely 
effortless and instantaneous—found, that is, that the atten- 
tion, which had been as usual fixed during the process of 
hypnotisation, became quite abnormally mobile afterwards. 
Thus—to give one example out of many—a youth well- 
known to me, with whom I have made many experiments, 
was told by the operator, before the proceedings began, that 
when hypnotised he was to recognise and converse with me. 
He was then hypnotised by fixation in the usual way ; after 
which he talked to me for a minute quite naturally. Then, 
with a single sentence, he was taken from my room to a 
church-yard, and was set to work at trimming a grave, 
where the grass had grown too long. He put great energy 
and humour into his task, and he now regarded me as a 
stranger who wanted to interfere with and rob him of his 
job. Another word from the operator, and he was in a boat 
In a storm, running up an anti-macassar for a sail, and lash- 
ing his companion to the mast for safety, his comments 
throughout being extremely vivid and amusing. Another 
word, and he was engrossed in watching a conjuror spinning 
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plates in the Brighton Aquarium ; he indulged in very free 
criticism, and, while greatly admiring, opined that the plates 
were loaded and the table made to slope inwards. I now 
got the operator to introduce me to him, and to place my 
hand in his, and by this means I obtained sufficient hold on 
him to make him half believe that he was in church; but 
he was puzzled by the continuation of the plate-spinning, 
and at last he compromised his beliefs by saying that, 
though he would consent to sit in church, he must insist 
on watching the conjuror. A word from the operator 
obliterated the latter impression, and brought him wholly 
to church, where he pointed out various objects and, with- 
out the slightest suggestion, began mimicking the manner 
of a local preacher. I now again addressed him, and he 
again disowned acquaintance with me, though curiously he 
regarded me as the same stranger who had interfered with 
him before. Another word, and he was at home helping his 
mother with accounts, and did a sum which I gave him on 
paper correctly and with rapidity.1 Here then the order 
of mental events, in the whole experiment, was unusual 
rigidity followed by unusual mobility. But how can we 
pretend that we account for the latter by recognising the 
former? So long as we keep to physical ground, it will be 
observed, no such difficulty occurs. If Braid had been 
asked how it is that fixation of particular muscles or 
nerves reacts on the higher nervous centres in so remarkable 
a manner, he might have fairly replied that physiology 


1Jt may be asked what guarantee can be had, in such cases as the above, 
that the ‘subject’ is not acting a part in a condition of normal wakefulness. 
The test of pain cannot well be immediately applied, as in the alert stage 
of hypnotism there is rarely a marked diminution of sensibility. But the 
sensibility test can nevertheless be effectively brought to bear ; for, if left 
alone at the close of such manifestations as the above, the ‘subject’ will 
fall, usually with great rapidity, into the deeper stage of trance, in which 
any amount of such minor torments as pin-sticking and pinching may be 
applied without arousing him, or his conjunctiva may be touched without 
evoking more than a feeble reflex response. This is a state into which it 
cannot be maintained that robust youths are wont to pass at will out of 
a condition of normal wakefulness. Another test, which I have repeatedly 
applied, is to inform the ‘subject,’ on his complete waking, that he has 
apparently been dreaming of taking part in various scenes, and to offer 
him £20 if he will say what the scenes were. It will still, perhaps, be 
objected that though truly in a hypnotic condition and unable subse- 
quently to recollect what has passed, the ‘subject’ may still at the time be 
only pretending to be a party to the scenes suggested. This supposition 
however is in conflict with all the evidence of every sort as to the conduct 
of hypnotised ‘subjects,’ and with every theory hitherto propounded ; 
while, even if true, it would leave the fact of the mobility of the attention 
just where it was. 
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abounds in puzzles no less special and insoluble. But if Iam 
told that a particular mental attitude—that of fixed or one- 
sided attention—is the cause of certain mental phenomena 
which are new to me, I am surely justified in demanding 
that the order of events shall present some perceptible co- 
herence—shall at least not run directly counter to what my 
general experience would have led me to expect. Such an 
objection might be pedantic—as against writers who of 
course have no thought of differing from Braid, or of deny- 
ing the physical correlative of the attentive attitude—were 
it not that in their advocacy of attention they have curiously 
disregarded the facts, such as those just recorded, where 
this want of coherence is evident. The oracular simplicity 
of Burger’s formula, that the cause of hypnotic phenomena 
is essentially psychic, would hardly retain its impressiveness 
in face of hypnotic phenomena which in psychic character 
are at the precisely opposite pole from their antecedent. 

But this objection has yet another side. Suppose we 
were told that the final result of cramping a limb or a psy- 
chic faculty was paralysis, where should we expect to find 
the paralysis? Surely in that limb, or in that faculty. And 
in the case of the /ower hypnotic phenomena, what happens 
to the faculty of attention may doubtless be regarded in this 
light. Thus if a favourable ‘subject’ be allowed to stare at 
a button undisturbed, he will soon pass beyond the ‘ alert 
stage,’ when his imagination and his body might be brought 
into activity by suggestions, and will simply become torpid 
and indifferent, though still often capable for some time of 
rational conversation ; the cramped condition of his atten- 
tion has not resulted in continued and absorbing attention 
to the button, but in gradual paralysis of the whole percep- 
tive function. We have just observed how different is the 
case with the attention, if the ‘subject’ be taken in hand 
and suitably treated for the higher phenomena before this 
deep state has supervened ; but the further point to be now 
noted about such phenomena is this—that while in them 
the attention is so little paralysed that it is even found to be 
abnormally mobile after a period of fixation on the button, 
other functions—those namely of choice, and will, and reaction 
in the way of attraction and repulsion—are paralysed. The 
effect on these reactions admits (as we shall see) of various 
degrees, but there can be no doubt as to its reality. In psy- 
chical terms, then, cramp of the perceptive has led to paralysis 
of the appetitive faculty—a fact which it would surely need 
a very enthusiastic psychicist to regard as self-explanatory. 

It may be worth while here to note what I think has been 
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a main reason (though a very illogical one) for the tendency 
to regard previous fixity of attention as in itself a sufficient 
ground for the unhinged automatic mental condition of hyp- 
notised ‘subjects’. It is that certain physical phenomena, 
which may at first sight seem more startling (but are 
in reality far less unique) than the mental condition in 
question, have undoubtedly been known to follow or to 
accompany the state of fixed or expectant attention—that 
attention, however, being then always directed to the part of 
the body in which the phenomena were actually to appear; 
as in the familiar case where the steady contemplation of a 
particular finger leads to a sense of tingling in it. But even 
in this direction, where the mere attitude of attention and 
expectancy does actually seem of distinct efficiency, cases 
occur where the physical change cannot possibly be ascribed 
to that attitude, inasmuch as not even the vaguest realisa- 
tion of the bodily part to be affected was in the patient’s 
mind. Such a case is that of a woman who had been 
hypnotised by Braid for relief of violent pain in the arm 
and shoulder, and who found, much to his and her own 
surprise, that an opacity which had been left by rheumatic 
fever over more than half the cornea of her left eye was 
gradually clearing. This case has been most unaccountably 
quoted by Dr. Carpenter as an instance of the curative 
effects of mere attention. The result seems clearly attri- 
butable to that re-balancing or re-direction of nervous energy 
which Braid regards as characteristic of the hypnotic state 
—to those nervous events which are no mere correlate of an 
act of attention, but the result (as he explains) of a quite 
special physical cause. 

But the objections to the attention-theory are not by any 
means exhausted by the difficulty of connecting the process 
with the results of hypnotisation: on the contrary, they 
become even more substantial if we confine ourselves to the 
latter. And they deserve note the more just because the 
theory here will actually cover so much ground—because so 
many of the hypnotic phenomena may be truly described as 
belonging to the ‘pathology of the attention,’ and admit 
of interesting treatment (eg.,in G. H. Schneider’s treatise, 
Die psychologische Ursache der hypnotischen Erscheinungen) 
in connexion with other branches of that wider subject. 
But in the first place, even in the alert stage of hypno- 
tism, where mono-ideism with its accompanying loss of 
balance and control is often most conspicuous, it must 
always be borne in mind that this is not the essential pe- 
culiarity of the state. The fundamental fact according to 
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our formula is not that the psychic activities are abnormal, 
but that they are reflex ; it is not the mere subjection of the 
mind to a single idea or set of ideas, but the certain produc- 
tion and alteration of that condition ab extra. In the second 
place, results are often loosely set down to the ‘ dominance 
of an idea,’ where, if we enquire what the particular idea is, 
we fail to find it. A hypnotised boy is told that he may 
have a £5 note if he can pick it up. To suit the theory, the 
dominant idea must be that of the impossibility of the act ; 
but even if we allow this idea a momentary dominance, in 
what sense can it be held to continue dominant during a 
struggle in which every word and gesture express the 
strongest determination and incredulity? It may, perhaps, be 
suggested that the words and gestures express no more than 
an ineffectual effort to resist a nevertheless dominant idea ; 
but to this suggestion we may often oppose the ‘ subject’s’ 
subsequent description of his experience. And lastly, there 
remains the large class of cases which do not belong to what 
I have called the ‘alert stage’ of hypnotism at all; and 
where the attention-theory can only be applied by the des- 
perate assumption that unusual deadness of sensibility in 
one direction necessarily involves unusual concentration in 
another. If a jet of gas is seen burning specially brightly, 
it is doubtless reasonable to connect this condition with the 
fact that the other jets in the chandelier are turned off ;* 
but if no light at all can be perceived, the natural hypothesis 
surely is, not that some jet is burning brilliantly somewhere 
out of sight, but that all the jets are turned off. The energy 
of attention is not a fixed quantity, bound to be always in 
operation in one direction or another; nor does the human 
mind, any more truly than Nature, abhor a vacuum. Even 
in the ‘ alert stage,’ when the ‘ subject’ can be made by an 
occasional word to enact scene after scene with astonishing 
veracity and vigour, the indications, if he be left alone, are 
of blankness not of concentration. He knows where he is, 
and will answer if spoken to; but otherwise he sits inert and 
listless, if asked what he is thinking about will usually 


1 A propos of this metaphor, which is often of course an entirely just 
one, the following instance may be worth recording. A hypnotised ‘ sub- 
ject’ who strongly resented being even slightly pinched was impressed 
with the idea that a person to whom he was attached had died. He showed 
considerable emotion, and was now completely indifferent to the most 
savage pinching. Again, several ‘subjects’ who were sensitive to pain in 
the alert state, were thrown into the deep state, and impressed with a com- 
mand which was to be executed when they emerged again into the alert 
state: when the emergence came, they showed entire insensitiveness until 
the command was duly performed. 
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answer ‘nothing,’ and soon passes into the deeper stage 
with closed eyes, in which, though still able for a brief period 
to respond to questions, he is insensible to any ordinary 
tactile stimuli. It would surely be irrational to refer that 
insensibility to the strong concentration in some unknown 
direction of an attention which, even in the previous ‘alert 
state’ with open eyes, there was no ground for supposing to 
be active. Ido not urge the cases of obvious reflex action 
(on which Prof. Stanley Hall has made some good re- 
marks in the paper already referred to), since on a theory 
like that of Herr Schneider, in which the lower centres, so 
far as they distinguish stimuli, are credited with an em- 
bryonic consciousness, the question might there be a mere 
question of words. The cases which I have in view are 
those where the results observed cannot, by any stretch of 
the meaning of attention, be reasonably connected either 
with the ‘ positive field ’—7.e., with unusual absorption of 
the attention in the line of the result, whether as immedi- 
ately producing it or as inhibiting its opposite ’—or with 
the ‘ negative field,’ where insensibility and irrational con- 
duct are the result of an unusual draining-off of attention 
from the ordinary sensory or ideational tracts into some 
other line. They are cases where, if we wish still to hypos- 
tatise attention, we must just say that it is paralysed or 
has fallen asleep. But such a mode of expression is not to 
be commended. For the sleep and paralysis may invade 


1T gather from some expressions of Prof. Stanley Hall on the subject of 
‘active inhibition,’ that he holds that the condition of the attention in this 
positive field may be further subdivided—that the actual direction of con- 
centration may be not only towards the production, but towards the inhi- 
bition, of a particular mental phenomenon. This direct action of 
inhibition is hard to picture. The activity of active inhibition appears to 
me always to lie in a determined Setting of the mind in some new direction: 
I mitigate a pain not by attending either to the pain or to an imagined 
absence of the pain, but by clenching my teeth and thinking of something 
else, z.¢., by opening quite new channels of nervous energy. So when Prof. 
Stanley Hall inquires whether when a hand is made insensitive to pain, it 
is ‘due to abnormally intense inhibition of sensation or motion by con- 
sciousness, or is better conceived as an entire detachment and vagrancy of 
attention from consciousness, of which it is conceived only as a concentra- 
tion,’ I find a difficulty in admitting the possibility of the first alternative, 
as also, I must confess, in catching the meaning of the second. In the 
proposed case, at any rate, I should not myself see the necessity of having 
recourse to either. Ifthe hand is rendered insensible in the ordinary way 
by faint sensory stimuli, it is surely a case where the theory of direct 
physical inhibition of the lower sensory centre is exactly in place. The 
very different case where the manipulations employed do not produce any 
sensory stimuli at all, as where no contact is used and the arm is thickly 
enveloped in clothes, is one on which I shall have a word to say later. 
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some faculties and not others; ¢.g., colour-blindness may 
supervene while the hearing remains perfect ; and even in 
the deeper state of trance, ideas, and especially commands, 
may be impressed on the ‘ subject’s’ mind. What do we 
gain then by employing a general term to describe such 
special effects? When once the chandelier-metaphor is 
abandoned—when once it is recognised that in a multitude 
of cases the quantity of attention turned on in one direction 
is in no way connected with a withdrawal from any other— 
the idea of a common psychic factor seems out of place and 
misleading. The ‘subject’s’ ear wakes while his eye sleeps ; 
so in ordinary paralysis the right side may feel while the left 
does not; and it does not then occur to us to talk about the 
patient’s attention being asleep on the left side and concen- 
trated on the right. 


And now we must make a sudden transition, from the 
theories which have unduly magnified psychic functions in 
hypnotism, to those which have unduly ignored them, and 
have substituted the shibboleths of physical reflex action and 
automatic cerebration for that of attention. If we trace the 
natural logical route of the subject, we shall see that a time 
was almost bound to arrive when a purely physical ac- 
count of the whole range of phenomena would be attempted. 
Up to the time of Braid’s death, no serious question seems 
to have been raised as to the relation of consciousness to the 
hypnotic manifestations. No doubt, at any rate, was ex- 
pressed as to the presence of consciousness in those higher 
phenomena which belong to the lighter stage of the trance, 
and which form by far the most interesting part of the 
whole subject. Braid himself speaks of ‘ the extraordinary 
power of concentration of thought,’ ‘the rapt contempla- 
tion,’ ‘the glowing scenes and images’ presented to ‘ the 
fervid imaginations’ of his patients. But the very fact of 
tracing the observed phenomenon, as he did, to a peculiar 
physical condition must lead on to the question how far the 
psychical factors of consciousness and volition are really 
involved in them at all, and how far the suggested idea has 
any true existence in the ‘subject’s’ mind. Granting that 
his attention has to be directed in the first instance to the 
monotonous process by which the state is produced, we have 
seen that the power of attention might naturally be expected 
to be paralysed by that very process, so as not to survive 
when the state is once reached; and we have seen that, if 
the ‘alert stage’ is not caught and used, this is what actually 
happens, the gradual dulling of the faculties passing on into 
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comatic unconsciousness. But there is nothing primd facie 
unreasonable in supposing attention to have passed away 
before this deep stage is reached—in supposing that it does 
not survive that profound nervous change which, following 
Braid, we infer to have supervened as soon as the alert stage 
is reached. The state of the ‘subject’ is so obviously pecu- 
liar that there would seem to be no strong @ priori obliga- 
tion on us to interpret what would ordinarily be accounted 
signs of consciousness in the usual way. Dr. Carpenter’s 
wavering utterances already indicate some suspicion on this 
point ; and the gradual progress in our knowledge of physical 
reflex action, and of its special connexion with the hypnotic 
state, has naturally given the question a new shape and 
significance. Hypnotism being, beyond doubt, the field on 
which such reflex action reaches its furthest limit, where is 
that limit to be drawn? The consideration of this point 
will further establish the distinction between the lower and 
the higher hypnotic phenomena, and will thus further define 
the fundamental peculiarity of the latter. 

If we begin at the bottom of the series of phenomena, we 
certainly find no reason to suppose that they are accom- 
panied by any distinct consciousness or concentration of 
attention. If we found it hard to credit the frog with atten- 
tion during the process of hypnotisation, it is still harder 
when the process is complete; and the insensibility and 
immobility of the human ‘subject,’ if left to himself in the 
‘deep stage,’ seem to indicate a mental condition not very 
different from the frog’s. Higher in the scale, actual ex- 
periments in reflex action suggest a decided lowering of the 
psychical functions. The heightening of the reflex respon- 
siveness of the muscles, which is often the first symptom of 
hypnotic influence, does not, it is true, serve as a sign of dimi- 
nished mental activity, especially as the phenomenon itself 
—the twitching limbs and the inability to control them—is 
peculiarly calculated to stimulate the ‘ subject’s’ attention. 
But Prot. Stanley Hall’s recent experiments avoid this diffi- 
culty, and give us just the indication that is needed. For 
in establishing the diminution, during the alert stage of 
hypnotism, of the time necessary for voluntarily reacting on 
a stimulus, they suggest that the reaction has become to 
some extent reflex ;1 and since this implies that the brain- 


1 It is worth observing that this extension of reflex action in one direc- 
tion may perfectly well co-exist with what might appear a contrary result 
in another. For instance, Prof. Stanley Hall’s ‘subject’ (I presume while 
in the same hypnotic stage as he was in during the reaction-experiments) 
could gaze at a sunny window for 13 minutes without winking. But the 
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action associated with conscious attention to the work of 
reacting is diminished, we may fairly suppose that the 
amount of conscious attention is itself diminished. And 
this leads us on to the more general supposition, that actions 
which would normally involve very distinct consciousness 
may be performed by the hypnotic ‘ subject’ either with a 
lesser degree of it or entirely without it. There is thus 
considerable justification for Heidenhain’s explanation of 
the singular exhibitions known as hypnotic mimicry. Ac- 
cording to him, the movements or words of the operator, 
acting on the eyes or ears of the ‘subject,’ stimulate as 
usual the lower sensory centres; but in the hypnotic state, 
the functions of the higher cortical portion of the brain (to 
which nervous discharges are supposed normally to pass 
from the lower sensory centres) are inhibited, and conse- 
quently no effect is produced in the way of consciousness. 
At the same time, the disturbance in the lower sensory 
centres, though thus unaccompanied by consciousness, is 
sufficient to pass on the nervous discharge to the most 
nearly associated motor centres, which will naturally be 
those whose activity will produce the swme words or move- 
ments; since clearly no association can well be closer or 
more constant than that between the sight and sound of a 
movement or word and the act of producing that movement 
or word. And since the same inhibition of the cortical 
functions, which precludes consciousness of the impression, 
precludes also the normal exercise of the power to direct 
and control movements,! the mimicry takes place mechani- 
cally and unfailingly, 7.c., as genuine reflex action. Heiden- 
hain further extends this explanation to the phenomena of 
what he calls ‘automatism at command’. He attributes 
the machine-like obedience of the ‘subject’ to a similar in- 
hibition of cortical function, and to the consequent opening 
of an unimpeded channel of discharge from the lower idea- 
tional to the motor centres—i.c. from the place of the 


ability to do this doubtless arose not from an inhibition of the normal 
reflex movement, but from a direct deadening of sensibility in a particular 
organ. So extreme a deadening in the ‘alert stage’ of hypnotism is rare, 
though out of several hundred ‘subjects’ I have found two whose eyes 
remain open even in the deep stage. Such exceptions are valuable as 
showing the variety that may exist even in the simplest facts of hypnotism. 

1 Heidenhain has introduced an équivoque into the terminology of the 
subject by calling the hypnotic action on the cortical functions inhibition, 
without pointing out explicitly that the normal action of those functions 
in respect of motion is to a large extent inhibitory, and that the complete 
description of the method by which the automatic reflex responses are 
remit is thus inhibition of the inhibitory function. 
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nervous discharges which, if allowed to pass on in the 
normal way, would result in the mental picture of an action, 
to the place of the nervous discharges immediately asso- 
ciated with the performance of that action. 

But while it is important to note the facts to which this 
hypothesis will apply, and in which ideation and volition 
apparently play no part, it is of still greater importance to 
avoid mistaking this limited portion of the field for the 
whole. It is no doubt convenient for the theory to conceive 
the inhibition of directive and volitional power as accom- 
panied by inhibition of consciousness; but the positive 
grounds on which the sweeping assertion of the uncon- 
sciousness rests are so flimsy that, but for the high authority 
of those who are opposed to me, I should almost have 
thought it waste of time to discuss them. 

The most thorough-going statement of the doctrine in 
question appears, I regret to say, in a book which for general 
acuteness and comprehensiveness of treatment is superior 
to any other on the subject with which I am acquainted— 
the Ltude scientifique sur le Somnambulisme of Dr. Despine, 
which in 1879 obtained its author a medal from the Medico- 
Psychological Society of Paris. The acuteness, it is true, 
is not unfailing. When a man concludes that the highest 
psychic manifestations may take place without conscious- 
ness, from the fact that the complicated vital functions of 
the animal and vegetable creation, while seeming to demand 
a capacity at least equal to that of an intelligent man, never- 
theless take place unconsciously, and that the highest human 
intellect could not construct a butterfly’s wing, we may defer 
our answer till a stomach ora tree begin to reason, or a 
butterfly’s wing to decide knotty points. Popular argu- 
ments, moreover, are sometimes caught at in a manner fatal 
to consistency. Thus an appeal is made to the well-known 
ability of somnambulists to keep their balance in dangerous 
places and at giddy heights; which may reasonably be con- 
nected with unconsciousness of danger, and so far might 
pass muster as an argument for the temporary abolition of 
all psychic function. But on Despine’s own principles, how 
should the somnambulist be any the safer for his uncon- 
sciousness? If cerebration, even its most subtle and com- 
plicated forms, can go on just as usual without any psychic 
correlative, why are we to except the particular cerebration 
that would normally be accompanied by fear, giddiness, and 
loss of balance? What is to prevent that in the given con- 
ditions from functioning in the normal way, and so pro- 
ducing a fall? So far from affording a proof of true auto- 
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matism, this is emphatically a case where the theory of 
attention—of a mind exclusively occupied with the next step 
and not occupying itself with ideas of falling—seems of 
most assistance. Dr. Despine’s next argument, however, has 
more force. He finds an indication that even the most com- 
plicated psychic phenomena of hypnotism may be purely 
automatic in the fact that in certain abnormal states the 
personality seems doubled; as where a person recovering 
from typhoid fever spoke and sang, while seeming to him- 
self to be listening to an other’s performance, and without any 
idea what the next sound to be produced would be. Simi- 
larly religious ecstatics and ‘ trance-mediums ’ have delivered 
impromptu discourses without conscious cerebration, and 
have been the devout and admiring auditors of eloquence 
whose sense they grasped only after it had issued from their 
own lips. In these cases Dr. Despine attempts to make the 
one part of the person—the watching and attentive part— 
the witness of the automatism of the other part; and since, 
viewed in this light, the presence of the witness is not 
necessary to the producticn of the result, an argument is 
obtained for the general possibility of similar manifestations 
without any participation of consciousness. This artifice 
of making two people, A and B, out of one, in order (in the 
absence of evidence) to obtain a sort of presumption that 
A’s presence is not a condition of B’s actions, is not very 
convincing ; at the same time there need be no great diffi- 
culty in admitting the particular possibility claimed. Few 
will dispute that the talking and singing might appear as 
purely automatic phenomena; and even the impromptu dis- 
course, with its far more complicated series of actions, may 
be conceived as producible either in the absence or with a 
minimum of consciousness—its contents being presumably 
a string of familiar ideas, closely connected by association, 
and clothed in a hackneyed phraseology. Despine’s error 
is in sweepingly applying the same argument to hypnotism, 
without remarking how radically different are many of the 
phenomena there presented. The psychologist who claims 
for his study the dignity of a science is surely bound to 
follow the physicists’ example, and to take some trouble to 
vary the conditions of his observations ; and in this ques- 
tion of the presence of consciousness, the very simplest 
experiments suggest the sort of variation that is necessary. 
A ‘subject’ is asked a question to which the obvious reply 
is ‘yes,’ and answers ‘ yes’: he is asked another to which 
the obvious reply is ‘no,’ and answers ‘no’. ‘Clearly auto- 
matic reflex action,’ say Despine and Heidenhain, with a 
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great show of reason. But now let us take a case where, 
though the answer is equally simple, the question itself does 
not suggest one answer rather than another. For instance, 
let some one, standing behind the ‘ subject,’ give a very light 
clap of the hands at intervals, and-let the ‘ subject’ immedi- 
ately before each clap and also at other times between the 
claps, be asked the question ‘Do you hear this?’ He will 
be found to answer ‘ yes’ when a clap follows, ‘no’ when no 
clap follows. Now here even to suppose the answer ‘ yes’ 
to be automatically given involves some strain of the reflex- 
theory; for granting that the physical attention might be 
fixed by the question—.c., that the nervous events correspond- 
ing to expectation of a faint sound might be thus produced— 
these events would in themselves have no tendency to pro- 
duce the word ‘ yes’ in response to the clap. In the normal 
state, that answer would involve a sense that a doubtful 
point had to be decided by the person himself, and the 
result truly communicated—a mental operation of some 
complexity and great delicacy; and if the same result be 
produced without any psychic concurrence, the physical 
events must at any rate differ considerably from anything 
involved in the trance-medium’s self-propagating stream of 
irresponsible verbiage. But when the answer given is ‘ no,’ 
the indication of a true psychical event—viz., the conscious- 
ness of not hearing—corresponding to it seems almost irre- 
sistible ; for here the answer, besides involving just the 
same delicate operations as the former one, would have to 
be reflexly jogged out not by the stimulation of sound, but 
by the zon-stimulation of silence. Similar and far more 
complicated instances could be easily multiplied ad infinitum. 

But Despine’s principal argument, and Heidenhain’s only 
one, depends on the ‘subject’s’ subsequent defect of memory 
as to what has passed during his trance. It does not seem 
to have occurred to either of them that the requirement, as a 
test for present consciousness, that its content shall be after- 
wards remembered, requires itself any justification. Yet if 
the reality of that test be granted, the question whether a man 
was conscious when he read an article in the 7imes will depend 
on whether or not he receives a blow on the head when he has 
finished it. In his development of the argument, however, 
Despine shows considerable controversial ingenuity ; and it 
must be admitted that those who have maintained the pre- 
sence of consciousness in hypnotism and somnambulism have 
not always been happy in their way of accounting for the 
subsequent forgetfulness. This has been attributed by 
Dugald Stewart to the ‘subject’s’ defect of attention to the 
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events that are passing; by M. Maury to a mental paralysis 
brought about by an exhausting concentration of attention 
on those events,—theories so weak and baseless that we cer- 
tainly need not grudge Despine the satisfaction of setting them 
off one against the other. So again, he has no difficulty in 
disposing of M. A. Lemoine’s” explanation that memory 
cannot survive the shock of the sudden change from the 
somnambulic to the natural state. A single instance, how- 
ever, will show that his own counter-positions are very little 
stronger. He adduces the extreme violence of the things 
which have been done or suffered in the trance- condition, 
and argues that since these things, though so impressive in 
their nature, are not remembered, they must have been done 
or suffered unconsciously. The reply is obvious that equally 
violent things are done and suffered in dreams (which Des- 
pine again and again distinguishes from the trance-condition 
by the presence to them of consciousness and the eyo), and 
are forgotten within a minute of waking. Equally obvious 
is it to notice that Despine’s argument quietly begs the 
whole question ; for he is assuming for the abnormal state the 
same relation of consciousness to memory as exists in the 
normal state, forgetting that that identity of relation is pre- 
cisely what he has to prove. 

But there is a more radical objection to all these argu- 
ments for the unconsciousness of the ‘subject’ from the 
fact that subsequent memory is absent—the fact, namely, 
that it is frequently present. The primd facie indications of 
this subsequent memory, found in correct descriptions by 
the ‘subject’ of what he has been doing, are too obvious 
for even Heidenhain to have overlooked them; and he 
brings them into harmony with his general theory by sup- 
posing that, when the abnormal inhibition of cortical func- 
tion is removed, the excitation remaining in the lower 
centres transmits a stimulus to the liberated sensorial 
ganglion-cells—to be psychically represented as memory of 
the original exciting cause, which, when it actually operated, 
had no place in consciousness. He holds, however, that 
some distinct hint or impulse is necessary to bring up this 
residuary excitation to the requisite strength. And for many 
of the simpler phenomena this seems a satisfactory hypo- 
thesis. Further, the outward indications of remembering, 
in a new hypnotic state, what occurred in a former one, and 
the apparent taking-up of an old track of ideas, or even of 
a connected discourse, at the point where it had been 
abandoned, have been brought by Despine within the scope 
of purely automatic brain-action—the renewal of the hyp- 
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nosis bringing with it the former special excitatory conditions. 
But other phenomena seem quite beyond the legitimate 
scope of such a theory. If the ‘subject’ is brought into 
the ‘ alert state,’ made to go through the ordinary platform 
buffooneries, and then reawakened, there is often not any 
breach of consciousness at all; and he gives a description, 
which there is not the slightest ground for calling in ques- 
tion, of his state of mind in performing the actions—as, ¢.., 
that he felt disinclined to do them but could not help it, 
or that he was aware of their absurdity but could see no 
reason for not doing them. Again, on re-hypnotisation the 
events of the previous hypnotic state are sometimes spoken 
of with fulness, in answer to perfectly neutral questions ; 
nor do they merely recur in unrelated sequence, as by the 
release of particular springs, but are compared and estimated. 
There is here no mere rejoining of a temporarily-broken 
associative chain: the phrases used are to all appearance the 
normal results of a discursive and critical review of past 
experiences ; and the onus probandi rests with those who 
deny that what gives every sign of being genuine memory is 
genuine memory. When once this hypnotic memory ‘%s 
duly recognised, the study of its varieties will be found of 
great interest ; and in a recent paper (in MInD XXXIII.), I 
endeavoured to make this study the basis of a clear separa- 
tion between two states—the ‘alert’ and the ‘ deep ’—that 
have commonly been distinguished merely as steps in a 
single process, continuous stages on the path to hypnotic 
sleep. 

The results there given have an important bearing on the 
central question as to the respective relations of conscious- 
ness and of reflex action to. the hypnotic state, or rather 
states. Under appropriate conditions, we saw reason to 
recognise true subsequent memory, and therefore present 
consciousness, even in the lighter stages of what I called 
the ‘deep’ state; and when we passed upwards to the lower 
phenomena of the ‘alert’ state—ey., mimicry, and me- 
chanical obedience—we could often appeal further to the 
absolute unbrokenness of the conscious stream. Where 
memory is absent, and where there is a distinct breach in 
the train of consciousness, arguments may still be drawn 
from experiments such as the one on hearing above re- 
counted, where a point is left to the ‘ subject’s’ decision, and 
the truth of this decision is independently ascertained. Again, 
the end being suggested, the ‘subject’ will take his own 
means to accomplish it. He will use his reasoning powers 
—as in the case of Dr. Hack Tuke’s ‘subject’ who was 
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asked if he could not walk forwards, and who ‘remembers 
arguing out in his mind, wearily, that it followed from this 
he was walking backwards’. He will even form original 
theories as to what is told him. For instance, a young man 
who had been impressed with the idea that he was going to 
be hanged, was then told that his sweetheart had been blown 
off the pier and drowned, and that the announcement of the 
event was in the evening paper: he at once surmised that 
she had purposely thrown herself off, through grief at his 
approaching fate. He was now told that the second edition 
of the paper showed it was a mistake, and he suggested two 
explanations ; the first that the name Newington had been 
wrongly printed for Newton; the second (in which he tes- 
tified his belief by seizing a paper and pointing to what 
he imagined to be the actual passage), that the words in 
the second edition ran ‘almost blown off the pier, and almost 
drowned’. Again the hypnotised person, like the somnam- 
bulist, will sometimes go through complex calculations, and 
bring out a correct result with greater ease and certainty than 
in his normal state; while the vividness and inventiveness of 
his imagination, as under the stimulation of questions he 
pursues aloud the course of his waking-dream, are a source 
of ever fresh astonishment. 

These latter facts alone cannot of course be made con- 
clusive against a thorough-going automatic theory ; but they 
at any rate suggest strong probabilities, which ought to be 
met by something better than bare assertions. First we 
have Heidenhain’s crude attribution to reflex mimicry of 
all the phenomena which others have attributed to the 
dominance of an idea—his statement, ¢.g., that a ‘subject’ 
will never eat a raw potato on the suggestion that it is a 
pear, unless the operator makes movements of mastication 
m his sight. This view produces a treatise. A few more 
experiments are made, and these produce a practical re- 
cantation with an admission of the sufficiency of suggested 
ideas to produce the appropriate bodily movements. Then 
comes Despine, and maintains that even the ‘ideas’ have 
only a physical existence. We do not dispute the admis- 
sibility of his conception in simple cases, but ask in vain 
why we are to extend it over the whole hypnotic field, 
and apply it to elaborate actions which have been ac- 
companied by consciousness in the whole of our experi- 
ence, and present every imaginable sign that the attention 
is completely engrossed by them. Are we to forego all dis- 
crimination, just because it saves trouble to have a simple 
and thorough-going theory? The situation may be put 
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thus. One set of facts (notably, the unbroken persistence 
of consciousness and memory in the passage into and back 
from the lightest stages of the trance) show that a hypnotic 
condition is not ipso facto an unconscious one. Another set 
of facts show that, in hypnotism, the line which separates 
mechanical and reflex from conscious and volitional actions 
is considerably shifted, and actions which would normally 
be above the threshold of consciousness sink below it. But 
what of that, if a multitude of actions, performed in that 
lighter stage of the trance to which the most interesting phe- 
nomena of hypnotism belong, do according to any natural 
interpretation imply a state distinctly above the threshold ? 
We readily grant that we cannot draw the new line with 
certainty, even for a particular case; but all analogy is 
against supposing it shifted to the utmost limit at the very 
outset. 

I cannot then for a moment believe that the automatic 
theory, in the extreme form which asserts unconsciousness 
for all hypnotic and somnambulic actions, will hold its ground. 
But in proportion as the theory becomes less sweeping, it 
gets into difficulties of detail. Heidenhain, as we have seen, 
has found himself obliged to recognise the psychic ele- 
ment in the higher hypnotic manifestations ; but he seems 
oddly unaware of the effect of this admission on his exposi- 
tion of the physical processes involved. The point of that 
exposition, it will be remembered, was the opening of a 
direct channel from impressional to motor nerve-centres, 
through inhibition of cortical function; and now we find a 
vast number of cases where consciousness, though condi- 
tioned by cortical activity, is not inhibited. It is of course 
easy to reply that here it is only the functions specially 
associated with sponte ous control and choice of move- 
ments that suffer inhibition. But that goes not a whit 
further as an explanation than Braid’s general assertion of 
a profound nervous change; it is merely a necessary infer- 
ence from the palpable fact that spontaneous control and 
choice have ceased. It is just this cessation—which, trans- 
lated into physical terms, we should naturally call ‘ inhibi- 
tion ’—that constitutes the novel feature of the case; and 
nothing that we have otherwise known about inhibition (as 
Mr. Romanes, in his preface to the translation of Heiden- 
hain’s Animal Magnetism, has rightly admitted) could have 
led us to expect or conceive the results attributed to it. 
Heidenhain’s explanation in fact, like that of the French 
Commission, is no more than a restatement of the problem. 
As long as the whole of cortical function can be supposed 
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to be eliminated, his theory has a certain symmetry and 
explanatory power. It gives a plausible account, involving 
neither consciousness nor volition, of the power of the simple 
sound ‘go,’ to produce an immediate corresponding move- 
ment of the ‘subject ’—the merit of the explanation being 
the easily conceivable picture of the nervous events which 
it supposes, and which are quite on a par with the recognised 
facts of reflex action. But when, e., a long series of orders 
is thoughtfully and painfully carried out, long after they 
were given—a phenomenon not uncommon in ‘mesmeric’ 
exhibitions—it seems impossible to adapt the old (or any 
other) neat and symmetrical hypothesis of the nervous pro- 
cesses to the new phenomena; and the word ‘reflex’ can 
be applied to the latter, if at all, only in the peculiar and 
carefully guarded sense which confines it to their psychical 
aspect. It seems hardly possible that Heidenhain should 
have missed seeing this, had he waited to formulate his 
theories until he had witnessed some of the higher pheno- 
mena in their more striking forms. As soon as the ele- 
ments of consciousness and volition are clearly recognised as 
active in such phenomena, it surely must equally be recog- 
nised that the fundamental peculiarity of the condition 1s 
simply the absorption of those elements into the one sug- 
gested channel of attention or expectancy, and is thus quite 
removed from the lower plane of physical ‘ reflex’. 


So far, then, our formula of conscious or psychic reflex 
action, as expressing the true peculiarity of the higher 
hypnotic manifestations, has been defended against two 
sorts of over-simplification ; that which ignores the part 
played by the mind in the phenomena; and that which, 
accepting the part played by the mind, fails to see that its 
differentiating feature is the liability to respond to sugges- 
tions with the same mechanical readiness as a stimulated 
muscle displays when the normal inhibitory influence is 
withdrawn. It is only stating the condition thus indicated 
in other words, to say that the heart of the problem lies not 
in consciousness but in will. And here another important 
distinction presents itself. The hypnotic automatism must 
not be conceived as necessarily implying any abrogation 
whatever of the will, taken as the sense of desire or impulse. 
That element admits of all degrees. It may be absent 
altogether, and the ‘subject’ may perform his acts, con- 
sciously indeed, but with complete indifference—in which 
case nothing is commoner than for him to believe and to 
assert afterwards that he could have avoided doing those 
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things if he had chosen; but it may also be present in full 
force, and may even be directly opposed to the course of 


action pursued. What is abrogated is not the sense of . 
desire or the power of willing, but the sense of self-determi- 
‘nation and the power of choosing. Even here questions of 


degree comein. In the very lightest stage—as exemplified by 
the boy who strove to pick up the bank-note—it cannot be 
said that choice, any more than desire, is abrogated ; while 
even in a deeper stage, a ‘subject’ will sometimes experience 
such a sense of repugnance as seems to involve some residual 


| power of avoidance; and occasionally he will retain com- 


plete power of choice in some isolated particular. At the 
same time, this suspension of choice must be accepted as the 
most marked and central characteristic of the higher form of 
the hypnotic trance. And for those who regard the intui- 
tion of free-will as a subjective illusion, it is a point worth 
notice that decided abnormalities of conduct should present 
themselves precisely when, and in proportion as, the sense 
of having a free-will and being a choosing ego disappears. 
The variations are at any rate concomitant ; and if nothing 
else varies, such concomitance would, outside metaphysics, 
be held to imply some sort of causal connexion. It may 
perhaps be objected that it would be incorrect to say that 
nothing else varies—that the essential variation is simply a 
change i in the particular motive that assumes prominence ; ¢.7., 
that when a command is given to put the hand between the 
bars of the fire, and the determinant motive to a normal mind 
would be the dread of being burnt, the determinant motive 
to a hypnotised mind is the desire to obey the controller. But 
this is not at all in accordance with the evidence of many 
hypnotic ‘subjects’ who have been able to recall and give 
an account of their state of mind. They are often conscious 
of the falseness of what is told them, and of the folly and 
harmfulness of the things they are bidden to do?; they are 
even sensible of a strong objection to doing them, and not 


1T was recently experimenting with a youth who had formerly been a 
telegraph-boy, and who had taken a strong dislike to the métier. When 
hypnotised, he was at the mercy of any suggestion or command, except 


one: nothing would induce him to carry a telegram. In its strength of 


resistance to the hypnotic mono-ideism, this repugnance really itself reached 
the mono-ideistic intensity ; for the refusal was unaffected by considera- 
tions that would certainly have reversed it in the youth’s normal state,— 
e.g. When he was told that the matter was one of life and death, and 
that he should have £20 for the job. 

*See a case reported by Dr. Hack Tuke, in the Journal of Mental 
Science, for April, 1883, p. 70. 
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sensible of any positive motive impelling them to act; but 
it simply does not occur to them that they have a choice 
in the matter.t| Even if we abandon free-will and stick 
to psychology, such facts as these seem decidedly awkward 
for the mechanical theory of the determination of conduct, 
at every point, by a motive that represents the greatest 
balance of foreseen pleasures or immunities from pain. 

And we are thus led to the completing step in our descrip- 
tion of the higher hypnotic state. That state may be 
regarded as the most complete exemplification of Prof. Bain’s 
fruitful formula—the tendency of an idea to act itself out. I 
cannot regard Prof. Bain’s own instances (Mental and Moral 
Science, p. 91) as the best examples of the law; they seem 
to me rather to exemplify the common impulse to produce a 
marked effect, to ‘make a scene’ of some sort, even at one’s 
own cost. At the same time, I think that his formula repre- 
sents a reality, the scope of which even in ordinary life has 
hardly been sufficiently recognised. It seems to me the only 
possible ground for certain brief phases of sulkiness or perver- 
sity—the shade of meaning may be best conveyed by the slang 
‘cussedness ’—where a person finds himself persisting in an 
attitude or a line of conduct which causes him acute discom- 
fort at the time, with a promise of nothing but discomfort 
as the consequence. But in the case of hypnotism, at any 
rate, the idea is a most helpful one. For it enables us to 
bring under rule the cases that seemed most exceptional 
—where, ¢g., a ‘subject’ is told that he cannot do a parti- 
cular thing, and struggles ineffectually to do it. Wesaw how 
absurd it was to represent his mind as throughout possessed 
by the idea of the impossibility, or his will as paralysed. 
But there is no great difficulty in supposing that the idea of 
impossibility obtains a momentary lodgment, and then 
tends to work itself out physically, even after the opposite 
idea—the idea that the action is possible and shall be accom- 
plished—has dislodged it from consciousness. We might 
fairly compare the automatic continuance of the brain- 


1 The determinist may, no doubt, make a more general objection : he 
may say that the consciousness of free choice, however interpreted, is a 
normal antecedent of human voluntary action; and that therefore he 
would have expected its absence to be accompanied by some other abnor- 
mality. I must, however, take leave to doubt whether, if taken unawares, 
he would have evolved this expectation—whether he would have regarded 
the (to him) purely illusive sense of having a free choice among several 
different courses as an indispensable element of directive force in the line of 
the one course that is actually taken. The hypnotic facts might therefore 
have an interest for him, if only because they clearly show the logical 
necessity of this very odd-looking admission. 
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movements which are evoked by the momenta:y stimulus 
of the first idea, to the long-continued and far-spreading 
muscular contractions which in a sensitive ‘subject’ will 
follow on a brief sensory stimulation: both are signs of the 
characteristic hypnotic irritability. This view seems strongly 
confirmed by the fact that, if the boy’s muscles be examined, 
they will be found in the state which corresponds to the 
first idea—that of impossibility—and not to the second. 
I have myself tested this many times. A boy’s arm being 
flexed, he is offered a sovereign to extend it. He struggles 
till he is red in the face; but all the while his triceps is 
remaining quite flaccid, or, if some rigidity appears in it, the 
effect is at once counteracted by an equal rigidity in the 
biceps. The idea of the impossibility of extension, 7.¢., the 
idea of continued flexion, is thus ‘acting itself out,’ even 
when wholly rejected from the mind. 


It is perhaps well that my space is nearly exhausted ; for 
it might be held unfitting, in this place, to do more than 
hint at results, however simple and precise, which break 
away from every form of hypnotic hypothesis. Community 
of sensation between ‘subject’ and operator; the distinction 
by the ‘subject’ of the operator’s faintest whisper, either 
amid deafening uproar, or among a number of other faint 
whispers of similar sound; local anzsthesia produced in 
the absence of expectancy by a process which is itself unfelt ; 
inhibition of speech or memory without a word or sign of 
any sort ;—a writer who should say that he has participated 
in experiments which establish these facts would grievously 
imperil his chance of being listened to on the sober ground 
of Hypnotism. At the same time the naiveté and sudden- 
ness with which the clamorous facts of Hypnotism itself 
were welcomed within the portals of science, as soon as a 
savant of established reputation took the trouble to learn 
(very imperfectly) the ABC of them, and to proclaim 
that they actually were realities, that his own brother 
had been experimented on, and that it was not all cheat- 
ing, as he had all his life supposed—may perhaps sug- 
gest a quiet surmise as to the scientific future of other 
events which, with all their absurdity and inadmissibility 
thick upon them, still go through the hollow form of taking 
place with surprising accuracy. But leaving these matters 
aside, no sketch of ‘the problems of hypnotism’ could be 
in the least complete without mentioning certain objections 
which present themselves in the direct path of orthodox 
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hypnotic experiment, and which concern the very processes 
on which the hypnotic explanations are made to rest. 

At the very outset, there is the difficulty of the vast 
differences of degree that exist in the power to produce the 
results—a difficulty which has never been fairly faced, much 
less surmounted. It has been asserted, and in a sense it 
may be true, that any one can hypnotise any one: any one, 
that is, may be competent to make passes in the gentle and 
monotonous manner which acts on the organism of sensitive 
‘subjects,’ and with immense perseverance may produce 
some amount of the hypnotic effect. But let a score of 
likely ‘subjects’ be taken who have never before been 
hypnotised, and let a dozen persons who have been in- 
structed in the right method of making the passes be sect 
in turn to operate on them, and let this dozen include one 
recognised and successful ‘mesmerist’: if the experiment 
be often repeated, always with fresh ‘subjects,’ it may be 
safely asserted that in the long run the successes of the 
‘mesmerist’’ will outnumber those of all his rivals put 
together, and moreover will as a rule be far more marked 
in character and far more rapidly effected. And this is the 
more noticeable in that, supposing the usual process to be 
adopted, the condition which on the hypnotic hypothesis 
would appear to be the most important—the staring fixedly 
at an object in the hand—would be common to all the 
attempts, and little if any of the required monotonous 
stimulation would be derived from the actual passes—the 
operator’s hands not being in contact with the ‘ subject’ 
till perhaps the very final stage of closing the eyelids. But 
if the truth of the above assertion be denied—and fully to 
carry out the experiment with a new set of ‘ subjects’ daily 
would involve great practical difficulties—the result of 
repeated attempts with the same ‘subject’ will afford a 
still stronger argument. A recognised ‘mesmerist,’ after a 
very few successful trials on favourable ‘subjects,’ can send 
them into the trance in a very short time, sometimes even 
with a single pass; but except in response to him they will 
show no particular susceptibility ; and no attempt of others, 
extending only over the few seconds that suffice the success- 
ful operator, will produce any effect whatever. To account 
for facts like these, as Heidenhain has done, by differences 
in the moisture or temperature of the operating hands, 
seems little better than childish—as if a somewhat warm 
and moist hand (even were it indispensable, which it is not) 
were a sort of lusus nature. Somewhat more plausible is 
the suggestion that the facts really exemplify the dominance 
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of an idea—that the ‘subjects’ believe that their mesmerist 
has special power, and as a consequence of that belief 
succumb to him. But it really seems absurd to suppose 
that this faith in a single individual’s power is unfailingly 
complete and absorbing i in every member of a set of careless 
boys who are new to the whole business, and whose obedi- 
ence to the simple directions which they receive, and 
passive acceptance of what happens to them, certainly do 
not suggest any nice criticism of the nature and limits of 
their operator’ s faculties. There is no difficulty in impressing 
such ‘subjects’ with the idea that some other person present, 
who may be of a more dominant and imposing aspect than 
their recognised controller, is also a powerful ‘mesmerist’ ; 
but this preparatory idea will not be found to invest that 
person with any of the controller’s powers. 

The hypothesis of suggestion and expectancy is still more 
obviously inappropriate. ‘where the end in view is not the 
production, but the termination, of the trance-condition. 
It would be very strained to imagine that the mind of the 
‘subject’ is in every case dominated, or even that he was 
dominated at the time when the condition was being pro- 
duced, by the idea that only the producer of it has the power 
to put a stop to it. Yet he will often remain completely 
uninfluenced by the efforts of others to awake him, and that, 
too, even when only a light phase of the trance has been 
induced. The upward passes, or the slap of the hands and 
sudden call, which are at once effective when used by the 
right operator, may be repeated in vain by others. This 
fact has occasionally led to very awkward results; as, for 
instance, in London some years ago, when one mesmerised 
‘subject’ was set to mesmerise some one else, and then, 
after he had succeeded in producing a state of profound 
coma, passed himself into a condition in which it was im- 
possible to impress him with the necessity of undoing his 
own work. 

This disagreeable incident suggests another well-known 
class of phenomena of which no explanation on any purely 
hypnotic hypothesis seems possible—the so-called ‘ cross- 
mesmerism’ or agitated bewilderment which is apt to result 
when a mesmerised person is subjected to new treatment 
from a second operator, before the effects of the former treat- 
ment have disappeared. The phenomena are of too alarm- 
ing and distressing a kind to admit of deliberate experiment, 
but when once seen, are not easily mistaken; and a 
slight but sufficient indication of their nature is sometimes 
afforded in a momentary way by the violence which the 
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‘subject,’ who is perfectly docile in the hands of his mes- 
merist, will display when accidentally touched or interfered 
with by a bystander. If this be explained away as an in- 
stance of the ‘dominance of an idea,’ we ask, of what idea ? 
Is it the idea of the operator, with which the ‘subject’s’ 
mind is so wholly engrossed as to react with violence on any 
attempt to divert it? But if he is in the alert stage, his 
mind is so little riveted on his operator that it is abnormally 
ready to be borne off by any and every suggestion ; and if 
he is in the deep stage, it is an unwarrantable assumption 
that his mind is engrossed with anything at all. Nor can 
the view that suggestion is the cause of the phenomenon-— 
though a natural enough one to start with and applicable to 
some cases—survive a prolonged and patient study of the 
facts. Instances will be found where it is practically certain 
that no idea, tending to make the ‘subject’ dread inter- 
ference from all persons save one had been even remotely 
suggested to him; and where, if any such idea were really 
dominant in his mind, it could only itself be an instance of 
the specific rapport which Hypnotism fails to account for. 
Such considerations as these, though they le across the 
threshold of the subject, are apt from their very generality 
to be disregarded ; but it is easy enough to find in single 
definite phenomena—and these not among the outlying 
marvels above referred to, but among the experiments which 
are the stronghold of the hypnotic theories—a starting-point 
for similar objections. A boy is placed in a chair and is not 
hypnotised; but his arm is rendered stiff and insensible 
after a minute of downward stroking. ‘ Reflex irritability,’ 
say some of our friends; ‘the monotonous sensory stimu- 
lation has produced the well-known tonic spasm.’ <A 
thoroughly sound explanation; but let us try the effect of 
downward passes made without contact or any possibility of 
sensory stimulation. The same result ensues; the usual 
tests of torture and bribes may be applied, with complete 
impunity to the ‘subject’s’ arm in the former case, and to 
the experimenter’s pocket in the latter. ‘Expectant atten- 
tion,’ say other of our friends ; ‘an interesting example of 
the power of mind over body; the boy believes in the 
operator’s power, and his mental energy, being absorbed 
into the single channel of the expected effect, brings that 
effect to pass.’ Very probably; but on experimental prin- 
ciples it is surely just worth while, before promulgating this 
very probable theory, to test it by a single variation of con- 
ditions. Let the experiment be repeated, then, with this 
difference—that the boy is made to read aloud a paragraph 
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from a newspaper as long as the process continues, having 
been previously warned “that he must carefully attend to 
what he is reading, as he will be examined in it afterwards. 
After this warning it is not surprising that he should stand 
the examination successfully ; but a little surprising, on the 
proposed theory, that the stiffness and insensibility should 
again have supervened.t| When such an experiment has 
succeeded with ‘subject’ after ‘subject,’ and when their 
expressions of astonishment have suggested that in many 
cases the idea of the result was not even latently present in 
their minds, it is natural to devise measures for preventing 
the possibility even of the latent idea ; as, e.g., by extending 
the ‘subject’s’ ten fingers on a table in front of him, with a 
thick screen between them and his eyes, selecting a couple 
of them (the combination being of course varied each time), 
and then subjecting the selected pair to the same process as 
the arm. But I am approaching the region of marvels and 
the theory of specific influence which I have here forsworn. 
To relieve one’s mind by observing how fairly the mesmeric 
hypothesis embraces and explains the facts which so vio- 
lently break away from the hypnotic one, is perhaps not 
more unscientific than to neglect and ignore those intract- 
able facts; but to those who do not share it, such relief 
will naturally seem to resemble the escape from subordinate 
perplexities which the devout Catholic makes by swallowing 
one huge assumption at the outset. 


1 With regard to the question how far the idea of his arm was present 
to the ‘subject’ of this experiment, it was instructive to compare his 
vivacious reading and subsequent remembrance in this case with his 
mechanical reading and subsequent oblivion when (as described in M1np 
XXXIITI.) he had ‘been thrown into the hypnotic state, and then had the 
idea of his arm prominently brought before his mind. In that case the 
idea remained truly dominant, and left no room for attention to the 
reading. 
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IIl.—A CLASSIFICATION OF FEELINGS. 
By CuHAarLes Mercier, M.B. 


TE. 


CLOSELY allied to the Antagonistic feelings, and blending 
with them on their common frontier, is a group (Genus 2) 
which I have called the feelings of Repugnance, and which are 
distinguished from the preceding genus by a small but decided 
difference in the character of the circumstance in the en- 
vironment with which they correspond. In the case of the 
Antagonistic feelings this circumstance is an actively noxious 
agent, that is to say, an agent whose action would be noxious 
if applied to the organism, and which is credited with the 
ability to gain access to the organism, or at any rate to at- 
tempt todo so. In the present genus the latter quality is 
wanting. It is still believed that the agent would be noxious; 
it may be intensely noxious, if applied to the organism; but 
it has no power of itself to gain access to the organism. 
The element of accessibility, so important in the preceding 
genus, is absent, and this difference divides the one group 
from the other. We have already seen that in the circum- 
stances arousing Antagonistic feelings the element of acces- 
sibility is of prime importance. We may, therefore, expect 
the class of feelings from whose evoking circumstances 
this element is absent, to exhibit a well-marked difference. 
On the other hand, since there is every degree of accessibility, 
from none to a maximum, we may expect the feelings of this 
group to graduate into those of the previous one. 

When a circumstance in the environment is passively 
noxious in the sense here used, it is obvious that it cannot 
act upon the organism, and its noxiousness cannot be exerted 
unless and until the organism spontaneously approaches and 
uses or meddles with it. From this it follows that, when 
there is reaction on the part of the organism, this reaction 
takes the form either of avoidance or of ejecting the noxious 
circumstance from the environment. Obviously circum- 
stances thus characterised, although they are antagonistic 
to the conservation of the organism, are so in a far less 





1 Forming Genus 1 of the Order of “ Self-conservative Environmentally- 
initiated Emotions ”—C.ass I., Sub-class I, Order IL, in our classification 
(see Minp XXXYV.). 
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degree than those in which the noxiousness is active, and 
hence it follows that the Repulsive feelings as a group lie 
upon the confines of the great Class (I.) of feelings that we 
are now considering—those that affect the conservation of 
the organism—and approach in character those of Class V.,, 
which correspond with actions that are neither conservative 
nor destructive.!. When we observe that this last Class in- 
cludes the A‘sthetic feelings, it will, Ithink, be admitted that 
there is a real and well recognised connexion, partly direct, 
partly antithetical, between them and such feelings as Horror 
and Disgust. Circumstances that are passively noxious are 
much less common than those whose noxiousness is active, 
and hence feelings of the class now considered are much less 
numerous and less definitely characterised than those of 
Antagonism. 

If the matter be considered in the light of Evolution, it 
will appear that in the history of the race a vast number of 
cases in which a thing has been spontaneously meddled with 
by the organism and thereupon found to be noxious, have 
been cases in which the thing was taken as food. Hence 
may be formed a natural division of the Repulsive feelings 
according to the way in which the noxiousness is manifested. 


TABLE IV. 
Crass I. Sub-class I. Order II. Genus 2: The Feelings of Repugnance. 


The feeling corre- ( { and moderately noxious. Disgust. 
ise to the taste 2 re tara oi. 
sponds with the re- {and intensely noxious. Loathing. 
lation to the organ- 
ism of an agent 
in the environment 


; (and not of superior 
{ in other ways | power. Dislike. 


eer . or and of superior power. Abhorrence. 
which is cognised 4 - rh ote — 
ee ‘ generally | and of overwhelming 
as passively nox- 
. L power. Horror. 
ious. 


The feeling of Horror occupies in this class a position 
homologous with that of Terror in the last, the sole differ- 
ence being the character, as active or passive, of the noxious- 
ness of the circumstance by which they are aroused. Now 
a circumstance which is only passively noxious will not be 
cognised both as noxious and as of overwhelming power, 
unless both of these qualities are very conspicuous. Every 
agent whose power 1s overwhelming is passively noxious, 
since if we get in its way it will crush us, but in the great 
majority of such cases the power alone is cognised. The 
noxiousness, being inconspicuous, is omitted from the cogni- 


1 Of. MIND XXXYV. 337. 
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tion, and the feeling aroused is one of a simpler class, which 
will be subsequently considered. Nevertheless, in every 
such circumstance the noxiousness is potential, and only 
needs to be cognised for the feeling of Horror to arise. A 
few concrete examples will make the matter clearer. When 
we approach the brink of a stupendous cliff, we experience, 
in addition to and apart from any feeling of giddiness, a 
vague feeling of Horror. This feeling arises from the cogni- 
tion of the possibility of falling over. The circumstance 
which renders such a catastrophe possible is cognised as of 
overwhelming power and as noxious, both these qualities 
being conspicuously present, but since its power will not be 
exerted unless we voluntarily approach the brink and pre- 
cipitate ourselves from it, the noxiousness is passive. If a 
man is in the hands of enemies who are carrying him to the 
brink to throw him over, the noxiousness is no longer passive 
in the sense here used, and the feeling aroused is one not of 
Horror but of Terror. When we view the action of some 
immense machinery, such as that which propels a great ship 
through the water, we are in the presence of an agent of 
overwhelming power; but, since the latent noxiousness 
which every such agent possesses is inconspicuous, the 
feeling aroused is one due to the cognition of the power only 
—a feeling of Admiration or even Awe. But now suppose 
we are shown the place where some workman became en- 
tangled in the machinery and was torn to pieces ; instantly 
the feeling changes to Horror; and why? Because the 
latent noxiousness has now become conspicuous, and its 
addition to the qualities already cognised brings about the 
change of feeling. Still there is no terror, for the machinery 
being powerless to harm us unless we interfere with it, the 
noxiousness is cognised as passive. This latter instance is 
an example of the most numerous class of cases of passive 
noxiousness, in which the noxiousness is not cognised at all 
unless it is displayed. If, however, this quality is exerted 
upon the organism it ceases to be passive. It at once enters 
the active class and the feeling aroused is one of Terror. 
Manifestly the only way in which the noxiousness can be 
displayed and yet remain ‘ passive’ is by being exerted on 
some one else. Hence the great majority of feelings of 
Horror are associated with the cognition of severe injuries 
suffered by other people. Hence railway and other accidents 
and surgical operations are common occasions of this feeling. 
The gallows and the guillotine, the Black Hole at Calcutta, 
the Well at Cawnpore arouse feelings of Horror, and so do 
all similar spectacles. 
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Where the circumstance in the environment is passively 
noxious and its power, without being overwhelming, is yet 
superior, in so much that the organism cannot abolish it, then 
the feeling of Abhorrence is aroused. Such circumstances 
are not common, and the feeling is therefore not well charac- 
terised. As in the case of Horror the noxiousness may be 
cognised only when it is exerted towards others, and such 
cases are found in the Abhorrence with which a refined nature 
regards a bull-fight, or a prize-fight, or a father unmercifully 
punishing a child. An example of the feeling aroused by a | 
noxiousness which is passive but more directly concerns the | 
organism is seen in the Abhorrence with which a drunken 
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husband is regarded by a refined woman. 
Agents of inferior power that are passively noxious will 
not commonly arouse any feeling at all. If I tread upona 
sharp stone or run a thorn into my flesh, there arises of 
course the sensation of pain from the wound, but the cir- 
cumstance in the environment—the stone or the branch— 
does not, I think, arouse any emotion sufficiently definite to 
receive a name. F 
An environmental circumstance which is noxious to taste 
is of necessity passively noxious, since we taste only those 1 
things that we voluntarily put into our mouths; when the 
operation is complete there is the unpleasant Sensation of 
distaste. But when the thing is not yet tasted, but stands | 
in such a relation to the organism as to arouse a cognition 
of the process of tasting, then the feeling is of Emotional 
order, and where the thing is cognised as noxious, the emo- 
tion is one of Disgust. If it is cognised as excessively th 
noxious the emotion is one of Loathing. That this is the at 
true nature of these feelings does not, I think, since the de 
writings of Darwin, require a laboured demonstration. th 
The connexion between the feelings of Disgust and all 
Loathing on the one hand, and Abhorrence and Horror on wg 
the other, is indicated no less by the similarity in the charac- -“ 
ter of the circumstances which arouse them, than by the fin 
fact that they are all associated with nausea, and when - 
pushed to excess, with actual vomiting. i ; 
Genus 3. The feelings which correspond with the relation ich: 
to the organism of a beneficent environmental circumstance, mi 
are, as in the case where the circumstance is noxious, divisible - 
according to the character of the circumstance as active or ¥ 
passive. The feeling aroused by an agent which is beneficent : ri 
actively, that is to say, by gifts or services rendered to the i. 


organism, differs from the feeling aroused by a circumstance 
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that is passively beneficent, that is to say, whose mere pre- 
sence in the environment is beneficial to the organism. In 
feelings of this group the cognised power of the agent with 
respect to that of the organism is a much less important 
element in determining variations of the feeling than it is in 
the previous group. In the presence of a noxious agent, 
such a cognition is all-important. The mode of reaction of 
the organism is determined very largely by the estimate that 
is formed of the power of the agent, and feeling, which is 
the correlative of action, must vary and does vary greatly 
with the same estimate. But in the case of a beneficent 
agent it is manifest that its power with respect to the 
organism is much less.important, and hence the divisions of 
feeling on this basis are much less numerous. 


TABLE V. 
Crass I. Sub-class I. Order II. Genus 3: Kindly Feelings. 


and is not of overwhelming 


r 
: ; —s power. Gratitude. 

Feelings correspond- | ®¢4V°lY 4 and is of overwhelming 

ing with the rela- power. Reverence. 

tion to the organism eee : Liking 

of an agent in the and is not of overwhelming aa 


environment which : power. Affection. 
is beneficent. passively 4 : : 

| and is of overwhelming 

L (power. Devotion. 





Inspection of this Table will doubtless elicit the criticism 
that the distinction between an agent that is beneficent by 
its mere presence, and one that is beneficent by service ren- 
dered is one that cannot always be made; but the reply is 
that the feelings defined by this distinction are so closely 
allied that the distinction between them cannot always be 
made, and that the imperfect limitation of the definition 
corresponds with the imperfect limitation of the thing de- 
fined and so justifies itself. Although the two varieties of 
beneficence often coexist in the same agent, and the feelings 
of Gratitude and Liking are consequently often present to- 
gether, yet the more completely the beneficence is, or is 
cognised as, active, the more does the feeling partake of the 
nature of Gratitude, and the more completely passive the 
beneficence the more unalloyed is the feeling of Liking. 
That Gratitude does not arise save in correspondence with 
the circumstance of gifts or services rendered, every one will 
admit. It is universally accepted that Gratitude is the name 
given to feeling that arises under such circumstances. It 
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follows, therefore, that the feeling of Liking, and its intenser 
form Affection, do not arise under such circumstances. Of 
course it is possible, and it is very frequent, to like a person 
who renders us services, but this feeling, although it is 
commonly mingled with the feeling of Gratitude, is yet 
quite distinguishable from it. 

Doubtless in the case of a much-loved person, with whom 
many gifts and services have been interchanged, the volume 
of kindly feeling that is at length generated does not admit 
of separation into parts, so much being scored to Gratitude 
and so much to Liking ; but it is not in the complex cases 
that an explanation is first to be sought. Whatever laws 
are found to rule the simple cases rule also, we may be cer- 
tain, the cases that are formed by compounding of the simple 
cases, although in the latter their operation may be so dis- 
guised by mutual interference as to be unrecognisable. 
Further, it must be admitted that a feeling that begins as 
Gratitude may, and often does, merge into Liking ; but it is 
easy to see how this may occur without invalidating the 
distinction here made. Suppose the case of a child that 
receives a gift and feels Gratitude towards the donor and 
pleasure in the gift. The next visit of the donor will, ac- 
cording to a well-known psychological law, arouse in a faint 
form the pleasurable feelings originated by the reception of 
the gift. The donation is repeated, and again the gratitude 
and the pleasure are aroused. On the next visit these feelings 
will again arise faintly, but more vividly than on the former 
occasion, and with each repetition the pleasure aroused by 
the mere presence of the donor will be augmented. When 
the pleasurable feeling so aroused becomes appreciable in 
amount independently of the Gratitude it is termed Liking; 
and such a feeling obviously satisfies the definition I have 
given, for it is the feeling aroused by the mere presence of a 
beneficent agent and not directly by the circumstance of gifts 
or services rendered. The distinctness of the two feelings 
is well seen in the fact that a service may be rendered to us 
by a person whom we do not like, and may arouse its cor- 
responding feeling of Gratitude without the antipathetic 
feeling of Dislike being by any means abolished. An example 
occurs when we receive gifts of the white-elephant character 
from a kindly-intentioned bore. We do not like the donor. 
We may feel an actual repugnance to him. He is a nuisance, 
and his gift is a burden; but at the same time we cannot 
help feeling some Gratitude towards him. Or take the case 
of a stern undemonstrative man who lavishes gifts upon a 
lad who dreads him. The lad is never at ease in his pre- 
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sence, dreads the sound of his footsteps, longs for his de- 
parture, has no shred of liking for him, but yet is deeply 
grateful to him and would go through fire and water to serve 
him. On the other hand, liking may exist quite apart from 
gratitude. We all like Falstaff; and I suppose most of us 
can reckon among his acquaintances at least one ‘rip,’ to 
whom we have certainly no feeling of gratitude, but whom 
we say we cannot help liking. 

From these considerations it appears that Gratitude and 
Liking or Affection, however closely they may become en- 
tangled in some cases, are quite separate in their origin ; 
and since the former is always aroused by gifts or services 
rendered, and since such circumstances, if they arouse any 
feeling at all, arouse that of Gratitude, it follows that the . 
feelings of Liking and Affection must correspond with some 
other relation of the environmental agent to the organism. 
This relation I have stated to be that of an agent which is 
passively beneficent or beneficent by its mere presence. The 
question is, how can an agent be beneficent in this sense ? 
Only, it is evident, by affording or increasing the conditions 
for the exercise of some activity on the part of the organism. 
All cases of Liking will, I think, if examined be found to 
answer this description. One man likes the country, another 
the town. Why? lBecause the country affords that one 
and the town this one the most favourable conditions for 
exercising his activities. If I like a quill-pen better than a 
steel-pen it is because the former is easier to write with— 
offers more favourable conditions to activity. If one man likes 
as a companion a good listener and another an amusing talker, 
it is because the proneness to activity in the first is greater 
in speech, and in the other in other operations, and hence the 
amount of activity facilitated is greater when the first gets 
an opportunity to speak and the second an opportunity to 
listen. If I like this picture better than that, it is because, 
as will appear when the Austhetic feelings are considered, 
this one requires less exertion on my part to appreciate than 
the other—in other words, the activity required of me is 
more facilitated. The term ‘activity’ is here used ina larger 
sense than that of energy expended by the organism. Per- 
haps the expression ‘ exercise of the faculties’ would be in 
some respects better, but its connotation appears to me less 
definite. Apart from these instances, which of course do 
not cover the whole field, and which allow therefore of the 
retort that in other cases of Liking the nature of the relation 
with which the feeling corresponds is different, there remains 
the comprehensive argument that this relation is the only 
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one possible. For if the agent is beneficent to the organism 
and its beneficence does not take the form of actively ren- 
dering gifts or services, what other form is possible? Mani- 
festly the only other way in which beneficence can be shown 
is by affording opportunity for the exercise of some activity 
of the organism. It may be said that if an agent does 
facilitate our activities this itself is rendering us a service, 
and that the feeling of Liking is placed out of court, or ren- 
dered merely a variety of Gratitude. But there is a differ- 
ence. If any activity is checked by some condition or the 
want of some condition in the environment, so that a definite 
desire results, then the removal or supply (as the case may 
be) of the condition, is recognised as a service rendered, and 
Gratitude is felt; but if the beneficent agent merely facili- 
tates the exercise of an activity whose disuse has not reached 
the point of desire, the feeling aroused is not Gratitude but 
Liking. Clearly, however, the difference is one of degree, 
and concerns not indeed the degrees of beneficence of 
the agent, but degrees in the conditions of the organism. 
Hence we find that, when an activity has less means of ex- 
pression than usual, any agent which affords these means is 
looked on not only with Liking but with a certain amount 
of Gratitude. For instance, we say that we like a friend to 
come and sit with us. But if we have been cut off from 
social intercourse by sickness we are grateful to him for the 
same action. Lastly, since Liking corresponds with the re- 
lation to the organism of an agent which facilitates the 
exercise of its activities, the volume of the feeling will vary 
with the amount and number of the activities that are 
facilitated, and its intensity with the degree in which their 
conditions are afforded by the agent in question. Hence 
powerful Affection for a house long dwelt in; hence too, the 
feeling of Liking with which the least patriotic people view 
their native shore after experience of the labour of conversing 
in foreign tongues. Hence also the Liking with which we 
regard an old friend, the representation of him calling up 
by association the vague remembrance of innumerable oc- 
casions of social activities facilitated. 

The distinction that I have drawn between Reverence and 
Devotion as corresponding with a relation to agents that are 
active and passive respectively, is not, it must be freely ad- 
mitted, one that is commonly present in the minds of those 
who use the terms, but I submit that it expresses a real 
difference in feeling, and that these two terms which are 
floating in common use to express vaguely any feeling that 
lies about the region here defined, may legitimately be taken 
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and fixed one on one side of the line that I have drawn, 
and the other on the other; and it is possible to show, 
moreover, that some such connotation as that which I have 
attached to them is already to some extent inherent in the 
terms. Thus, we speak of a man being devoted to another 
person or to a cause when he serves it without reward, show- 
ing that the person or cause served is regarded as passive so 
far as beneficence is concerned. On the other hand the 
feeling of Reverence does not imply action on the part of 
him who reveres, so that if there is any action between the 
two it is effected by him who is revered. (A reverent de- 
meanour is one which is as passive as possible ; it is not only 
passive but demonstratively so. Not only is the body kept 
at rest when reverence is to be expressed, but it.is placed in 
a position the furthest removed from that of incipient action. 
The head is bowed, the knees are bent, the hands are placed 
together.) So far, therefore, the vernacular use of the terms 
is in harmony with the meaning attached to them here. 
Both terms, however, are vaguely used, and it is not to be 
supposed that the majority of people would draw a distinc- 
tion between feelings so closely allied. But when things 
commonly confounded are for the purposes of science dis- 
tinguished, it becomes necessary to limit the denotation of 
trite terms, and so long as this alteration of meaning is 
avowed and the new limitation declared, no harm is done. 


Reference to Table II. (No. XXXYV. 340) will show that 
the next two Genera of feelings are distinguished by the fact 
that the environmental circumstance with which they cor- 
respond is not an agent but an event. The difference is 
clear and is considerable, and the feelings of these genera 
are as distinct from those of the last as a state is distinct 
from a change of state. Events are divisible just as agents 
are, into those which are noxious and those which are bene- 
ficent,) and the feelings exhibit a corresponding division. 
Every event is a change from an antecedent state to a 
consequent state, and is beneficent if the consequent is the 
more favourable of the two, noxious if the antecedent is the 
more favourable. The amount of the change, that is to say, 
the amount of difference between the antecedent and the 
consequent, regulates the intensity of the feelings, while 
its position in time is the basis for their specific character. 


1 There is a third group—those that are neutral or indifferent—but 
these do not primarily affect the conservation of the organism and are 
therefore excluded from the great Class of feelings that we are now con- 
sidering. They will be examined in their place in Class V. 
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TABLE VI. 
Cu. I. Sub-cl. I. Ord. II. Genera 4 and 5: Grievous and Joyous Feelings. 
( and distant in time. Anxiety. 
and impending. Dread. 
and imminent. Alarm. 


4 and does not occur. Relief. 


The feeling corre- Anguish, Grief 
sponds with the and has happened. to 
L 


noxicus 


elation to the or- rrow, Regret. 
relation to tl Sorrow, Regret 
ganism ofanevent 








in the environ- : ‘ 
gti aggae 3 (and impending. Pleasurable 
ment which is Beare 
ciel as Anticipation. 
= and imminent. Eagerness. 
beneficent 4 and does not occur. Disappointment. 
( Joy, Delight 


to 


and has happened. 
( Gratification. 


L 


The foregoing Table explains itself, and does not I think 
require any comment. It completes the enumeration of 
those feelings of Class I. that correspond with an interac- 
tion initiated by the Environment. We now pass to the con- 
sideration of the second of the two great groups of feelings 
which together constitute this Class. 


Cuass I., Sub-class II. Feelings that correspond with inter- 
actions primarily affecting the conservation of the organisin, which 
are initiated by the Organism. 

It has already been pointed out that the sub-division 
of the various groups of feelings is not necessarily deter- 
mined by variations in the same circumstance in different 
groups. A little consideration will be enough to show 
that the qualities of interaction which determine the sub- 
divisions of this group of feelings must be very different 
from those in accordance with which the divisions of 
the previous group were made. In that case the quality 
of the action as noxious or beneficent was an element 
of prime importance in distinguishing between the sub- 
groups, but when an interaction is initiated by the organ- 
ism itself, it is obvious that no such distinction applies. 
There is but one way in which the organism can spon- 
taneously act upon the environment, and that is by means 
of muscular movements; and although the part of the 
organism that takes the lead in the movement may be very 
different in different cases, and although the direction, force, 
extent and duration of the movement may all vary very 
widely, yet it is evident that these are but differences of 
degree, and that no satisfactory classification of interactions 
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can be founded upon them. It is evident that we must look 
for some principle, quite different from those that have been 
found of service in dividing the environmentally-initiated 
actions, to serve as a basis for classifying those which are 
initiated by the organism. Such a principle is found in the 
stages which these actions go through. 

Expressed in terms of the adjustment of the organism to 
the environment, an act is a movement of the organism 
adjusted to an end (Spencer), and it is with this movement 
thus adjusted that the feeling corresponds. Regarded 
physiologically, an act begins as a nervous process. It is 
first of all an energising of the highest nervous centres or 
some of them. Although such a process is of course not 
itself an act, and although it may exist without the occurrence 
of any consequent act, yet whenever an act is performed such 
a process is a necessary antecedent—is the first stage of the 
continuous process which in its entirety constitutes the 
physiology of the act. The feeling, which is the state of 
the organism that corresponds with the action of the organ- 
ism on the environment, begins when this action begins, 
that is to say, it begins with the nervous process that even- 
tuates in an act. But we have seen that not ev ery nervous 
process does eventuate in movement. There is therefore a 
difference between the feeling that we are now considering 
—that which accompanies the earliest stage of the initiation 
of an action—and the feeling of purely intellectual exertion. 
This difference is on the physiological side a difference in 
the momentum of the discharged energy. If the energising 
of the nerve-regions concerned becomes so active that the 
liberated energy has sufficient momentum to overcome the 
resistance of the nerve-paths and to reach the muscles and 
set them in action, then there is a feeling of initiated action ; 
but if this degree of activ ity is not attained, this feeling does 
not arise. Now the passage of the nerve-current from the 
highest nerve-regions to the muscles is not instantaneous. 
It occupies time. Between the attainment of the requisite 
tension or momentum on the part of the nerve-process and 
the resulting muscular contraction there is a brief but ap- 
preciable interval. During this interval there is no move- 
ment of the organism, but the act is already virtually begun ; 
and in correspondence with this initiatory stage of the act 
there arises a feeling, which is part of the feeling appropriate 
to and corresponding with the act, and yet has a certain 
difference from the rest of the feeling which corresponds 
with the remainder of the act—with that part in which the 
movement from incipient has become actual. To those who 
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know nothing of the physiological processes which eventuate 
in bodily movements, and to whom the movement of a limb 
is the first thing that happens in an act, the feeling that 
corresponds with the incipient stage of the act, and occurs 
before the movement, will appear to occur previous to and 
altogether apart from the act. Many things concur to con- 
firm this notion of the separateness of this portion of the 
feeling from the act with which it corresponds. For every 
case in which the nervous discharge attains a tension 
sufficient to overcome the resistance of the outgoing ehannels 
and to reach the muscles, several instances occur in which 
a less powerful discharge occurs from which no movement 
results. In such cases a mental state arises which we call 
an idea of the movement, and which is precisely similar, 
save only that it is of inferior intensity or vividness, to the 
feeling corresponding with the incipient stage of an act. 
Such a feeling, since it is not associated with an act, is looked 
on as quite apart from action, and helps to confirm the 
notion of the independence of the intenser feeling also. 
Again, when the passage from the nerve-centres to the 
muscles is interrupted, as it often is in everyone’s experience, 
from temporary pressure on nerve or artery, an act requiring 
those muscles will stop short at its initiatory stage. Since 
the nerve-currents do not reach the muscles there will be no 
movements ; but since the nerve-centre discharges with the 
requisite energy, and the first stage of the act occurs, the 
feeling appropriate to that stage will also occur. Further- 
more, although this feeling is but an intenser form of the 
mental state which we call an idea of a movement, yet from 
this state it is sharply distinguished not by its intensity, 
which is a matter of degree and therefore does not admit of 
sharp distinction, but by its association with action. For 
while the intenser feeling always immediately precedes a 
movement, the fainter feeling never does. Often two or 
more of these fainter feelings arise in succession or in alter- 
nation, but they are not associated with movement until one 
of them obtains preponderance and emerges into the state 
of greater intensity, and this is the prelude to the corre- 
sponding movement. From these conditions it results that 
the feeling which corresponds with the incipient stage of an 
act is regarded as distinct on the one hand from the fainter 
feelings which it resembles, and on the other from the act 
with whose initiation it corresponds. To those who do not 
know of the existence of the incipient stage of an act, and 
who look upon the muscular movement as its earliest be- 
ginning, the feeling that accompanies its incipient stage will 
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stand out in conspicuous isolation as the only and invariable 
antecedent to every outward act, and hence will inevitably 
be regarded as its cause. To this feeling is given the name 
of Will. (Genus 1.) 


Those who are accustomed to regard Will as a separate 
and primitive faculty of the mind will of course dissent from 
this view of its nature. To some of them the whole system 
that is here advocated will be so discordant that a defence of a 
single position would be futile. Those, however, who admit 
the validity of Mr. Spencer’s division of Mind into Feelings 
and Relations between Feelings ought not to be hard to con- 
vince. If Willis not what I have stated it to be, what is 
it? By hypothesis it must be either a feeling or a relation. 
If it is a relation, what are its terms? Until some answer 
is given to this question, which appears to me impossible, 
Will has no primd facie claim to be considered a‘cognition. 
Whether it is a feeling or no may be reasonably discussed, 
but I do not think that anyone will contend that it can be 
a cognition, and if not, then to those who accept Mr. 
Spencer’s psychology there is no other alternative ; it must 
be a feeling. Once it is admitted that Will is a feeling, and 
not a primitive division or faculty of Mind, its position 
among other feelings becomes a legitimate object of search. 
Whether the position that I have assigned to it is correct or 
no is not of much importance. What I wish to insist upon 
is that it is at least possible to assign to Will a definite posi- 
tion in a systematic arrangement of the Feelings, and thereby 
to harmonise the discrepancy between Mr. Spencer’s funda- 
mental division of mind and his subsequent classification of 
feelings. Every mental state, he says, is either a cognition 
or a feeling. Very well. Will is certainly not a cognition. 
It must then be a feeling. If it be a feeling, to what position 
in his classification are we to relegate it? Is it a presenta- 
tive feeling ? or a presentative-representative, or a represen- 
tative, or a re-representative feeling? Mr. Spencer himself 
could scarcely give a satisfactory answer. The place I have 
given it may not be the correct one, but it does at least give 
it some position, and one which appears to me to accord 
with the fundamental principles of Mr. Spencer’s System of 
Psychology. 

Still, if Will be a feeling, it must be a very peculiar one. 
There must be something in its nature highly distinctive 
from all other feelings to induce so many great authorities to 
allot to it a position not only apart from the feelings but 
altogether separate and unique. An explanation of this fact 
is certainly required, and can, I think, be found in considera- 
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tions of which the following is an outline. Returning to the 
physiological aspect of the question, it is to be noticed that 
the nervous process which is the objective condition of Will, 
although it has the characters common to all nervous pro- 
cesses, has one character that is special and unique. Other 
feelings have as their physiological basis the activity of this 
or that region of grey matter—a region which may be large 
or may be small, but which includes a portion only of the 
highest nerve-centres, and leaves other regions to be simul- 
taneously and separately active, and to form the basis of 
simultaneous and different feelings. That is to say, other 
feelings form a portion only of consciousness and are there- 
fore considered to be distinct from the £yo which is the sum 
total of all the states of consciousness at one time co-existing. 
But the nervous process that underlies Will is a far more 
extensive affair. It is not, as that of other feelings is, the 
activity of this or that centre or region ; it is the resultant 
or algebraical sum of the activities of all the highest nervous 
regions. Hence the feeling which it underlies 1s in a special 
manner identified with the Zyo. When I say I have a feeling 
of warmth or anger, I regard the feeling as something distinct 
from the J that feel it. But when I will, I regard the will 
as the expression of my whole self. And it is this identifi- 
cation of Will with the subject that constitutes its peculiarity 
as compared with other feelings, and that has led to its 
relegation to a region of mind apart from them. 


The classification of the group of feelings with which we 
are now dealing depends, it will be remembered, upon the 
stage of the action of the organism on the environment at 
which the feeling occurs. The next feeling that we have to 
consider is therefore that which corresponds with the next 
stage of this action, and occurs when the current of energy 
is delivered from the nerves into the muscles and the mus- 
cular contraction takes place. Every spontaneous action of 
the organism on the environment is effected by muscular 
contraction, and the feeling accompanying a muscular con- 
traction is therefore a necessary part of the feeling that 
accompanies every act, however the act may be performed 
and whatever part of the organism may be chiefly concerned 
in it. To this feeling we give the name of Effort. (Genus 2.) 
The simplest acts, such as phonation, turning of the head, 
and so forth, contain no other physiological elements than 
the nervous discharge and the muscular contraction. When 
these two stages are gone through the act is complete, and 
the corresponding feelings of Will and Effort alone occur. 
Further, it is evident that we have now exhausted the pos- 
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sibilities of feeling as it corresponds directly with activity 
of the organism pure and simple. The moment the action 
of the organism brings it into contact with a resisting body 
in the environment, at that moment a reaction of the en- 
vironment is added to the action of the organism, a state of 
feeling corresponding with this reaction is added to that 
which corresponds with the action; and the total feeling 
that results is compounded of the two. Then arise the 
feelings of Resistance, Hardness, Softness, Elasticity and 
the like—states of mind that are more cognitive than sensi- 
tive, and that need only be referred to here for the sake of 
formal completeness. (Genus 3.) 


It will be remembered that, in the case of the Environ- 
mentally-initiated feelings, we considered as a case of inter- 
action between the organism and the environment the mere 
relation to the organism of an agent or event in the environ- 
ment, even though the agent should never actually act upon 
the organism nor the event actually occur. The feeling, we 
found, corresponded with the relation to the organism of an 
action that was potential only—of an activity, real or not, 
but cognised. Similarly, in the Organismally-initiated class, 
we find that feelings may correspond with the relation to 
the environment of an act or group of acts of the organism 
which have not yet occurred and may never occur—which 
are as yet only possible or potential. As in the former case, 
the relation, to elicit a feeling, must be cognised, and, as in 
that case, the feeling corresponds with the relation that is 
cognised, correctly or no, and not necessarily with the rela- 
tion that actually exists. In the former case the means by 
which the cognition of the activity in the environment was 
reached, was regarded as outside the scope of our inquiry— 
as pertaining to the region of cognition and not of feeling ; 
and similarly in this case the means whereby the organism 
forms an estimate of its own powers is for the present pur- 
pose disregarded. We have to postulate that such an esti- 
mate is formed, and upon that estimate, and the relations 
that it bears to cognitions of environmental circumstances, 
are founded the Emotions of the Organismally-initiated 
group. 

Every activity of the organism requires for its fulfilment 
the existence of certain environmental circumstances. We 
cannot eat without food, nor drink without liquid, nor work 
without materials, nor converse without companions, nor take 
long walks on board ship, nor exercise any activity whatever 
unless the appropriate circumstances exist in the environment. 
The existence of these circumstances I call the outlet of 
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the activity, and the action of the organism on the environ- 
ment, and therefore also the corresponding feeling must, it 
is evident, largely depend on the quantitative relation that 
subsists between activity and outlet. The possible number 
of inter-relations between two independent variables, each 
of which may vary from zero to a maximum, is obviously 
infinite, but those of the two factors that we now consider 
may be collected for our purposes into a small number of 
groups. Outlet may be proportionate to activity, or there 
may be a margin of outlet beyond activity, or there may be 
a margin of activity beyond outlet ; and these margins may 
be wide or narrow. These are all the relations that need 
concern us. Further, the relation that we consider may be 
that of a single activity to its outlet or that of a group ora 
large number of activities to their outlets. Taking first the 
general case, we find that where there is a large number of 
activities that are left unexercised for want of outlet, there 
arises in correspondence with this relation between the or- 
ganism and the environment the massive feeling of Ennui, 
a feeling that becomes more voluminous the greater the 
number of activities that remain unsatisfied, and more 
intense the greater the discrepancy between activity and 
outlet. It matters not, so far as this feeling is concerned, 
how the absence of the outlet has been brought about. It 
may be due to a mode of life enforced merely by social 
penalties, or to the loss of the usual outlets and a want of 
plasticity in finding others, as in the retired man of business, 
in whom the margin of activity over outlet is but small and 
the feeling merely disagreeable ; or it may be due to the 
incarceration of the individual in solitary confinement, when 
the deprivation of outlet for almost every activity augments 
the feeling of Ennui from a degree that is ordinarily mere 
Disagreeableness to one of intolerable Misery. When the 
absence or deficiency of outlet is prolonged, the feeling of 
Ennui merges into that of Discontent. On the other hand, 
when the outlets are ample, and sufficient to allow the free 
exercise of all activities, the corresponding feeling is one of 
Contentment. If we take the case of individual activities 
instead of that of activities in general, then, when outlet is 
absent or is deficient, the specialised feeling corresponding 
with this specialised relation is the feeling of Desire, a feeling 
which rises in intensity with the excess of any particular 
activity over its outlet. Should the activity from previous 
accumulation or other cause gush out so copiously on the 
occurrence of an outlet as to leave the organism exhausted, 
the negative feeling of Satiety results. When this condition 
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extends to a large proportion of activities the individual is 
said to be blasé. 


TABLE VII. 
Crass I. Sub-class II. : Self-conservative Emotions, Organismally-initiated. 
Genus 4: Feelings corresponding with the relation of Activity to Outlet. 
Feelings of Content and Discontent. 


(in the case of a single activity. Desire. 


Activity exceeds Outlet 4 ™ the case of many activities. Ennui. 


| and the disproportion is pro- 
| longed. Discontent. 
Outlet is proportional to { in the case of a single activity. Satisfaction. 


Activity in the case of many activities. Contentment. 


Activity has found Out- ¢ in the case of a single activity. Satiety. 
let in excess { 


in the case of many activities. Blaséness. 


The next genus of feelings corresponds with a relation of 
rather more specialised character. The outlet of an activity 
has been defined as the whole group of environmental con- 
ditions that are necessary for its fulfilment ; and the feelings 
of the previous genus depended on the presence or absence 
of these conditions as a whole, and on the degree in which 
they as a whole were present. The feelings now under con- 
sideration depend on the relation which the activity of the 
organism bears, not to the conditions as a whole, but to a 
specialised part of them. When the main bulk of the condi- 
tions necessary for the exercise of any activity are cognised as 
existing in the environment, but a single one, or a small pro- 
portion of them, is wanting, the activity cannot, it is evident, 
be exercised, and the corresponding feeling of the previous 
genus will come into existence. But in addition to this 
feeling a somewhat more specialised feeling will arise, cor- 
responding with the somewhat more special relation that is 
cognised. The absence of the condition or group of condi- 
tions is termed an obstacle; or if, as is common, the absence 
of the wanting condition is less prominent than the presence 
of some other condition to which the absence of the first is 
attributed, then the condition that is present is called the 
obstacle. In this, as in the last, case the feeling corre- 
sponds with the relation between two independent variables, 
and, as in that case, although the number of possible rela- 
tions is infinitely great, yet they may be for our purposes 
arranged in a few groups each of which shades off on either 
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hand into adjacent groups, and has corresponding feelings 
with corresponding graduations into neighbouring feelings, 


TABLE VIII. 
CiassI. Sub-cl. II. : Self-conservative Emotions, Organismally-initiated. 
Genus 5: Feelings corresponding with the relation of Activity to Obstacle, 
Feelings of Freedom and Restraint. 


Obstacle is cognised as insignificant in comparison with 


Activity. Freedom. 
Obstacle is cognised as overwhelming in comparison with 

Activity. Restraint. 
Obstacle is cognised as great and Activity as great. Determination. 


Where obstacle and activity are both small it is evident 
that feeling will be inconspicuous, and hence to such feeling 
no name is applied. 


Feelings of the two preceding genera correspond with the 
relation to environmental circumstances of an activity on 
the part of the organism, that is to say, of an action that is 
potential but need not be actual. We have now exhausted 
all the possible relations of activity of the organism as dis- 
tinguished from its action. In the next genus of emotions 
the stage of interaction between the organism and the en- 
vironment is carried a step further. They correspond with 
an action that is no longer potential but actual. There 
must be some work done upon the environment by the or- 
ganism before feelings of this genus can come into existence. 
Still, however, the emotion corresponds, not necessarily 
with the relation that actually exists but only with that 
which is cognised, the cognition being in this case mainly a 
remembrance. When actual action of the organism upon the 
environment takes place, the organism forms an estimate of 
the amount of energy that is expended by it. How this 
estimate is formed, on what basis it rests, and how far it is 
correct, are immaterial to our present purpose. All that is 
required to justify the constitution of the next genus of feel- 
ings is the admission that such an estimate is formed, and 
this, I think, no one will deny. Let us call the amount of 
activity that is cognised as put forth by the organism in the 
performance of an action the evertion of the organism. 
Then the next class of feelings will correspond with the 
relation that the Exertion of the organism bears to the 
Effect produced in the environment. 
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TABLE IX. 

Crass I. Sub-cl. II. : Self-conservative Emotions, Organismally-initiated. 
Genus 6: Feelings corresponding with the relation of Exertion to Effect. 
Feelings of Power. 

(insignificant. Power. 


| slight. Ease. 
Exertion, compared with Effect, is cognised as uae : 
sii ; ; | esate Difficulty. 


overwhelming. Impotence. 


Some comment upon this Table is rendered necessary by 
the fact that the terms used in naming these feelings are not 
always employed in the same sense. The feeling of Power, 
I have said, arises when the Exertion necessary to produce 
a given effect is cognised as insignificant in comparison with 
the Effect produced. Hence this emotion will, if this state- 
ment is correct, arise on the occasion of a single experience 
of this nature. But the emotion of Power, as ordinarily 
understood, is not, I think, that which corresponds with an 
isolated experience of this nature, but is the feeling of capa- 
bility in general—the feeling which corresponds with a cog- 
nised ability to bring about not this or that particular effect, 
but great effects generally. Such a cognition can, it is 
obvious, only come into being by the combination of 
numerous particular cognitions ; and, similarly, the general 
feeling results from the aggregation of many particular feel- 
ings of the same nature. Hach such cognition—normally 
gained by an actual experience of power exerted and effect 
produced—is accompanied by a minor degree of the feeling 
that we call Power, and the outcome of many such ex- 
periences will be a feeling abstracted from any particular 
experience, more frequently rising into consciousness, more 
decided and more voluminous, which will be the feeling that 
more usually goes by this name. Of all occasions on which 
an effect is produced on the environment, those will be 
attended with the most insignificant amount of exertion on 
the part of the organism which are produced vicariously, 
that is to say, by others acting under the orders of the indi- 
vidual in whom the feeling occurs. In this way very great 
effects requiring the co-operation of numbers of men may 
be produced by an amount of exertion that is not only 
relatively but absolutely insignificant—by a word, a sign, a 
look. On such occasions the feeling of Power attains its 
maximum of intensity, and so great is the accession which 
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the feeling gains in this way that the term is often used in 
substitution for the term Authority, which is properly only 
a particular case of Power. 

The term Ease is somewhat ambiguous, in that it is ap- 
plied not only, as many names of feeling are, to the corre- 
sponding phase of conduct—ease of execution—facility— 
which is the outward expression of the feeling here considered, 
but also to another phase of conduct, and through that to 
another feeling—that ease which is equivalent to otium, 
The context shows sufficiently clearly the sense in which 
the term is used here, a sense which, I think, is justifiable 
and convenient. The feeling occupies the same position 
towards that of Power that the feeling of Difficulty does 
towards that of Impotence. 

The term Difficulty which is applied to the allied and 
contrary feeling is likewise ambiguous in that it is applied 
not only to the feeling which arises when considerable exer- 
tion is necessary to produce a given effect, but also to the 
circumstance in the environment which renders the exertion 
necessary. This ambiguity is not, however, likely to give 
rise to mistake. Iam not sure that the term has been used 
before to connote the subjective state, but it seems to me 
undeniable that a distinct feeling arises in correspondence 
with the relation described, that this feeling lies between 
those of Power and Impotence, approaching nearer to the 
latter than to the former, and that it may fairly and appro- 
priately be termed a feeling of Difficulty. 


A more advanced stage of the action of the organism on 
the environment, and a more special relation between the 
two has now to be considered. An act of the organism is a 
movement for the achievement of an end. If the end is 
attained the act is successful: if not, it is a failure. The 
success or failure of an act is quite distinct from the effect 
produced on the environment by the act. The latter is an 
affair of quantity, the former concerns quality. If a man 
throws a stone at an object, the effect of his act, in the 
sense in which the word is used here, is the amount of 
movement imparted to the stone, and communicated to 
whatever the stone strikes; but the success or failure of the 
act depends on whether or no the stone strikes the particular 
object aimed at. The stone may be thrown a great distance 
with but little exertion and make a great smash by its fall, 
and in correspondence a feeling of Ease and even of Power 
may arise ; yet, if it fails to hit the particular object aimed 
at, the act as a whole is a failure. For the feelings which 
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attend success and failure in single acts no terms are more 
appropriate than the feelings of Success and of Failure, but 
for the feelings which correspond with the relation between 
these two phases of conduct, distinct names are in common 
use according well with the distinct character of the feelings. 


TABLE X. 
Crass I. Sub-cl. II. : Self-conservative Emotions, Organismally-initiated. 


Genus 7: Feelings corresponding with the relation of Success to Failure. 


Successes are cognised as pre- {* important matters. Self-Reliance. 
ss g 


dominating over Failures in small matters. Complacency. 
Failures are cognised as predo- decidedly. Depression. 
minating over Successes greatly. Despondency. 


With this genus is completed the examination of the feel- 
ings of Class I., and before passing on to the feelings of 
Class II., which correspond with interactions that affect 
the perpetuation of the race, it will be well to consider a 
few objections that may be made to the foregoing portion 
of the classification, and to indicate some cross-relationships 
that have been left unnoticed. To the feeling of Despond- 
ency has been assigned a place in the last genus of the 
second sub-class, while the feeling of Despair is placed in the 
first genus of the first sub-class; two feelings that are very 
closely akin are thus separated by the widest interval al- 
lowed by the limits of the Class. Feelings so similar as 
those of Failure and Defeat are as widely separated, and 
feelings of Gratification and Satisfaction, Hatred and Dis- 
like, Fear and Alarm are placed in different genera. The 
classification may therefore seem open to the very objection 
that I have made to the classifications of my predecessors. 

To such criticisms the reply is threefold, and when all the 
circumstances are considered the justification will, I trust, 
be found complete. In the first place, the names given to 
the feelings are necessarily more restricted in their meanings 
when used here than when employed in common discourse ; 
and in restricting their meaning a certain neutral territory 
lying between two adjacent feelings, and usually ascribed 
indifferently to the one or the other, has been separated from 
both; and in this way the severance between two allied 
feelings has necessarily been made more complete by the 
clearer limitation of each of them. Then again it is to be 
remembered that this classification is based on the corre- 
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spondence of feeling with action, and when actions approach 
one another in character the corresponding feelings must 
exhibit a similar alliance. It is true that Despair and De- 
spondency have here a wide interval interposed between them 
although they are so closely akin ; but consider the relations 
with which they correspond. If we turn back to the Tables 
in which they are described we find that Despair is the feel- 
ing corresponding with the relation to the organism of an 
agent of overwhelming power with which it has unsuccess- 
fully contended; while Despondency is the feeling corre- 
sponding with the preponderance of defeats over successes. 
Manifestly these two relations are closely allied in nature, 
and if the feelings corresponding with them were not also 
closely allied, the classification would indeed be open to de- 
structive criticism. The same will be found true of the other 
couples of feelings instanced above. So far, however, the 
defence only shifts the objection a step further back. The 
rejoinder may at once be made: How is it that actions ac- 
knowledged to be so closely akin are placed so widely apart 
in the classification? The answer to this is the same that 
was given to a similar objection anticipated as offered to 
the arrangement of the Antagonistic feelings—the impossi- 
bility of representing in serial order relationships so intricate 
as those subsisting among the feelings. Manifestly we are 
here in the presence of a cross-relationship among the larger 
groups similar to those found to exist within the group of 
Antagonisms, and illustrated by the relations demonstrable 
in a diagram of three dimensions. The natural proximity 
of two feelings belonging to different groups may be well 
illustrated by the diagram of the tree already utilised. Just 
as we see two branches jutting in opposite directions from a 
trunk, divide, sub-divide, and spread until the outermost 
twigs of one interlace with the outermost twigs of the other, 
and the leaves of the two branches are in contact, so the 
outlying feelings of any great group may be expected, as 
they have been found, to approximate more or less closely to 
the outlying feelings of other groups. 


(To be concluded.) 
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III.—KANT HAS NOT ANSWERED HUME. 
By Dr. J. Hutcuison StTrIRqine. 


I. 


I suprosE there is no one in Germany at present, and 
scarcely anyone anywhere else, it may be, to whom, even 
on slight acquaintance with the subject, it is not wnderstood 
that Kant has answered Hume: rather indeed that this, so 
to speak, is the least of it, and that Kant has not only 
answered but passed Hume; with simply a word, more- 
over, in the bygoing to intimate: ‘I take your back, David 
Hume, merely as starting-ground to a leap—a leap into a 
new world—a new world of hitherto undiscovered meta- 
physic, of heretofore despaired-of philosophy ’. 

Now, be it as it may with this latter consideration (of a 
new metaphysic) in itself or its consequences, I for my part, 
after the most anxious and long-continued inquiries, am 
greatly disposed to doubt or deny the mere preliminary— 
the success of the start, the success of Kant as in opposition 
to Hume. 

To decide the point, it will suggest itself as necessary, 
first of all, to ascertain what Hume’s problem is, and then, 
second, what is Kant’s answer. 

Omitting quotations for the sake of space, we may just 
say at once that Hume’s problem is simply that of necessity— 
the necessity of the connexion which we undoubtedly assume 
as always present in every instance of the relation of cause 
and effect. A jive, for example, is always followed by heat 
and light, but let us just say light. Now this duality of fire 
and light is an instance of the relation of cause and effect, 
and the proposition is that in this relation, or in the con- 
nexion between the cause and the effect, necessity—what we 
may call an element of necessity—is present. If we name the 
fire, as cause, A, and the light, as effect, B, then the relative 
general understanding asserted for us is, that B does not 
merely follow A, but that it must follow. AB, fire and light, 
are always AB, fire and light: they are never BA, light 
and fire. The duality AB, or of fire and light, is no mere 
succession, no mere sequence. I put my stick into the 
corner, and immediately thereafter I hear rain fall; but I am 
not entitled thereby to enunciate the enthymeme, stat baculus 
in angulo, ergo pluit. In the same way, that simple old man 
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did see that the Goodwin sands only made their appearance 
after the erection of Tenterden steeple; but such mere after 
was not a causal through. No casual conjunction, as of 
stick and rain, steeple and sands, 7s a causal one: such are 
contingent only, not necessary. What are so conjoined are 
but separate facts that only happen to be so placed in time, 
simple successions, simple sequences in bare time. ‘The one 
does not depend upon the other, and the one is not a conse- 
quent of the other: it merely follows the other and no more; 
it merely happens to be after the other, simply that and no 
more, just as though your reading of this line at this moment 
were followed by a knock at your door. In that case, if we 
called the one event, that of the reading, A, and the other 
event, that of the knock, B, I do not think that you or any 
one else would feel any disposition to call such AB a causal 
one, a necessary one. The duality AB, where A is a fire 
and B light, is one evidently very differently conditioned : 
it is so conditioned, namely, that A must be first, and B 
must be second; the light B never precedes but always 
follows the fire A; in a word, it is so conditioned that we 
call the one cause and the other effect, and that we assume 
a power, a force, a virtue, a quality in the cause by which 
the effect is necessitated to ensue.! 

That is undoubtedly the state of the case, the nature of 
the facts as we first approach them ; and it does not in any 
way belong to Hume’s intention to deny this. Still it does 
belong to the intention of Hume, the intentional scepticism 
of Hume, theoretically to shake the usual or ordinary state of 
mind in which the facts concerned are present to us. Practi- 
cally, this is not so. Hume directly affirms, ‘‘ We infer a 
cause immediately from its effect ; and this inference is not 
only a true species of reasoning, but the strongest of all 
others,” and accordingly, he draws a distinction between 
the relation of causality as naturally viewed, and the same 
relation as philosophically viewed. Causation, he says, ‘‘as a 
natural relation produces union among our ideas, and we 
are thus able to reason upon it, and draw an inference from 
it”. Nevertheless, philosophically or theoretically, it is his 
purpose, with the twinkle of sceptical mischief in his eye, to 
start such doubts and difficulties as may rather perplex us, 
or even, at least for the moment, shake our faith in some of 
the most implicit and important of our principles of reason- 
ing hitherto. Hume’s final aim, of course, is the destruction 

1 Of course, the materials being prepared, there is first the light and 
then the fire ; but to object here this—only another example of the relation 
before us—were simply pour rire ! 
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of what is to him superstition. If I bring men to doubt, he 
thinks, of what foundation is to be assigned to our rea- 
sonings from causation, or whether indeed any certainty can 
be assumed for such, surely it will be inevitable that the 
untenableness of that horrible superstition will immediately 
suggest itself. That this is his general state of mind, his 
whole mode of viewing and treating the subject immediately 
demonstrates. Take, “for example, his accentuation of this, 
that ‘‘by means of that relation (of cause and effect) alone 
can we go beyond the evidence of our memory and senses ” 
Here is a consideration at once to dumbfound and alarm us. 
What we actually feel, or what we remember to have actu- 
ally felt, that alone we know, and that is all we know; for 
there is no power in existence to carry us beyond our 
memory and senses except causation alone, and that, with 
its foundation utterly shaken into perplexity and doubt, is a 
principle no longer to be depended upon! No wonder that 
not Reid alone, but all men of common sense, rose to the 
rescue, and that Hume, in consequence, was treated with 
considerable violence and injustice—in so far, at least, as 
what was honest in his inquiry (the question of necessity) 
was entirely overlooked and neglected. Hume, that is, as 
we have seen, does not deny causation as a principle of 
reasoning in itself or naturally legitimate ; he only holds up 
that element of apodictic necessity that is thus implicitly 
assumed in it, and demands an explicit philosophical account 
of it. The action of Reid and the rest was rather a shout of 
execration and surprise that Hume should at all call in 
question a principle so momentous and a principle so self- 
evident. They refused to draw Hume’s own distinction 
between his admission on the one hand, and his question on 
the other. To all that he might say in regard to never for 
amoment denying the legitimate use of the principle, they 
turned a deaf ear: and by vociferations in respect to the 
certainty, gravity, sanctity, divinity, of this undenied use, 
they drowned every word he might try to utter about a 
philosophical curiosity in reference to the source of the 
apodictic necessity which was understood in the relation. 
The sceptical result alone filled their whole souls, and en- 
tirely blinded them to the fact of the existence of a very 
remarkable and perfectly legitimate scientific problem. The 
sceptical corollaries apart then, Hume is really to be credited 
with an honest desire soberly to inquire into the philoso- 
phical or scientific foundation of the peculiar necessity in 
question. In fact, it was the doubt nascent in this one 
special case that, in all probability, gave rise in the end to 
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the entire sceptical inquiry ; while what it was that put him 
upon this doubt constitutes with Hume the absolute princi- 
pium, the absolute apy7, the absolute first germ, whether 
we take it as principle or as beginning. 

Now, in general, the first of Hume, philosophically, was 
the study of Locke, than whom it is doubtful to me 
whether Hume knew, at least well, any philosopher else. 
Further, I am disposed to conjecture that what in Locke 
was specially suggestive for Hume lay abundantly in 
those, Locke’s most original, striking, copious, and end- 
lessly repeated considerations in regard to substance. In any 
point of view, the two ideas, substance and causality, lie at 
all times very near each other; and there are even expres- 
sions in Locke that, though blindly and unwittingly for him, 
bring both into the same light. I shall transcribe a few of 
these here, though by a long way not all. 


(1) I shall begin with the most comprehensive relation, wherein all 
things that do or can exist are concerned, and that is the relation of cause 
and effect ; the idea whereof, how derived from the two fountains of all 
our knowledge, sensation and reflection, I shall in the next place consider 
(Essay, ii., 25, 11). (2) General certainty is never to be found but in our 
ideas ; whenever we go to seek it elsewhere in experiment or observations 
without us, our knowledge goes not beyond particulars (iv., 6, 16). (3) 
The simple ideas, united in the same subject, are yet perfectly distinct (ii., 
2,1). (4) In some of our ideas there are certain relations, habitudes and 
connexions so visibly included in the nature of the ideas themselves that 
we cannot conceive them separated from them by any power whatever. 
And in these only we are capable of certain and universal knowledge. 
Thus the idea of a right-lined triangle carries with it an equality of its 
angles to two right ones (iv., 3, 29). (5) We can know the truth and so 
may be certain in propositions that affirm something of another which is a 
necessary consequence of its precise complex idea, but not contained in it. 
As that the external angle of all triangles is bigger than either of the 
opposite internal angles (iv., 8, 8). (6) Were there now no circle existing 
anywhere in the world, yet the idea annexed to that name would not 
cease to be what it is (iii., 3, 19). (7) All the discourses of the mathema- 
ticians about the squaring of a circle, conic sections, or any other part of 
mathematics, concern not the existence of any of those figures ; but their 
demonstrations which depend on their ideas are the same, whether there 
be any square or circle existing in the world or no (iv., 4, 8). (8) The 
idea of substance we neither have nor can have by sensation or reflection. 
Since, then, by those ways whereby other ideas are brought into our 
minds, this is not, we have no such clear idea at all ; and therefore signify 
nothing by the word, but only an uncertain supposition of we know not 
what idea (i., 4, 18). (9) The obscure and indistinct, vague idea of thing 
or something is all that is left to the positive idea which has the relation 
of a support or substratum to modes or accidents; and thus the mind, 
from the positive simple ideas got by sensation and reflection, comes to the 
general relative idea of substance (ii., 2, 2, note). (10) Our ideas of the 
species of substances are nothing but certain collections of simple ideas 
united in one subject ; for these, then, names stand (iv. 3,9). (11) Such 
simple ideas carry with them no visible necessary connexion or incon- 
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sistency with any other simple ideas, whose co-existence with them we 
would inform ourselves about. Because the connexion between most 
simple ideas is unknown (ibidem, 10). (12) There is no discoverable con- 
nexion between any secondary quality and those primary qualities that it 
depends on (zb., 12). (18) We can by no means conceive how any size, 
figure, or motion of any particles can possibly produce in us the idea of 
any colour, taste, or sound whatsoever ; there is no conceivable connexion 
betwixt the one and the other (i., 13). (14) In vain, therefore, shall we 
endeavour to discover by our ideas (the only true way of certain and uni- 
versal knowledge), what other ideas are to be found constantly joined with 
that of our complex idea of any substance ; since we neither know the real 
constitution of the minute parts on which their qualities do depend ; nor, 
did we know them, could we discover any necessary connexion between 
them. Our knowledge in all these inquiries reaches very little farther 
than our experience. We cannot know certainly any two ideas to co-exist 
any farther than experience by our senses informs us (7. 14). (15) As to 
the powers of substances to change the sensible qualities of other bodies, I 
doubt as to these whether our knowledge reaches much farther than our 
experience (2b., 16). (16) We are ignorant of the several powers, efficacies 
and ways of operation whereby the effects which we daily see are produced 
(ib., 24). (17) We cannot tell what effects they (bodies) will produce ; nor 
when we see those effects can we so much as guess, much less know, their 
manner of production (ib, 26). (18) Though causes work steadily, and 
effects constantly flow from them, yet, their connexions and dependencies 
being not discoverable in our ideas, we can have but an experimental 
knowledge of them. Several effects come every day within the notice of 
our senses, of which we have so far sensitive knowledge ; but the causes, 
manner and certainty of production we must be content to be ignorant of. 
In these we can go no farther than particular experience informs us of 
matter of fact, and by analogy to guess what effects the like bodies are, 
upon other trials, like to produce (ib., 29). (19) Some of our ideas have a 
natural correspondence and connexion with one another [as the mathema- 
tical] ; besides this, there is another connexion of ideas wholly owing to 
chance or custom ; ideas that are in themselves not at all akin, come to be 
so united in some men’s minds that it is very hard to separate them, they 
always keep in company, and the one no sooner at any time comes into 
the understanding, but its associate appears with it (ii., 33,5). (20) We 
cannot with certainty affirm that all men sleep by intervals, that no man 
can be nourished by wood or stones, that all men will be poisoned by 
hemlock. We must, in these and the like, appeal to trial in particular 
subjects, which can reach but a little way (iv., 6, 15). (21) God_has 
annexed effects to motion which we can no way conceive motion able to 
produce (iv., 3, 6). (22) God has set some things in broad daylight, as he 
has given us some certain knowledge ; but in the greatest part of our con- 
cernment he has afforded us only the twilight of probability. The faculty 
which God has given us to supply the want of clear and certain knowledge 
in cases where that cannot be had is judgment. Custom, habits, come at 
last to produce actions in us which often escape our observations ; and, 
therefore, it is not so strange that our mind should often change the idea 
of its sensation into that of its judgment, and make one serve only to 
excite the other without our taking notice of it: we take that for the 
perception of our sensation which is an idea formed by our judgment (ii., 
9,10 and 9). (23) Not imagining how these simple ideas can subsist by 
themselves, we accustom ourselves to suppose some substratum wherein 
they do subsist, from which they result ; which therefore we call substance. 
We call it by one name of substance, from the custom of supposing a sub- 
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stratum (ii., 23, 1, and note). (24) Custom a greater power than nature 
(i., 3, 35). (25) Cause and effect ; such correlative terms seem so nearly 
to belong one to another, and through custom do so readily chime and 
answer one another in people’s memories that upon the naming of either 
of them, the thoughts are presently carried beyond the thing so named 
(ii., 25, 2). (26) When a countryman says the cold freezes water, though 
the word freezing seems to import some action, yet truly it signifies 
nothing but the effect, viz., that water that was before fluid is become 
hard and consistent without containing any idea of the action whereby it 
is done (ii., 22, 11). 


Few, it appears to me, will be able to read these extracts 
(the 7reatise and the Enquiry being open before them) with- 
out having it forcibly borne in upon them, at all events for 
the moment, that Hume on the whole must have simply 
reproduced and repeated, in regard to causality, that whole 
course of considerations and that general attitude of thought 
which Locke, already in advance, had exhibited in regard to 
substantiality. In both what we may call the /ulcra are 
precisely identical; and these are: (1) That the idea con- 
cerned can show for itself no correspondent voucher of sense; 
and (2) That its origin can only be referred to custom. But 
it will be well to point out the parallel a little more in de- 
tail. 

Locke, in the first quotation, terms causality the most 
comprehensive of all relations, while, whether as a principle 
of association or as a principle of inference, it is to Hume ‘‘the 
strongest of all others”. In fact, it was precisely Hume’s 
affair, his object being seen, to make causality no less. In 
the whole of the theoretical part of the T’veatise in the first 
place, and of the Enquiry in the second, he has no purpose 
whatever, no thought, no idea in his mind but what centres 
in causality. Chapter after chapter, paragraph after para- 
graph only lead up to it. So much is this the case, indeed, 
that it is impossible to conceive of a clumsier stroke to one’s 
own self than that which was aimed at Hume for his as- 
sumed inconsistency in usage of the principle as a law of 
suggestion. That causality should be considered, as in the 
Essay, “‘ the most comprehensive relation, wherein all things 
that do or can exist, are concerned,” and, as in the 77veatise, 
the relation than which none “ produces a stronger con- 
nexion,” of the three principles of association “‘ the most 
extensive,” “not only a true species of reasoning, but the 
strongest of all others, and more convincing than when we 
interpose another idea to connect the two extremes ”’ (syllo- 
gism, to wit)—that was accurately and precisely Hume’s 
single desire. It was ‘“‘ by means of that relation alone that 
we could go beyond the evidence of our memory and senses” ; 
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it was on that relation alone that “all reasonings concerning 
matter of fact were founded”; and it was to the sapping of 
that relation alone that he meant to apply himself. Any 
relation of ideas, all that concerned scientific abstraction (as 
in mathematics), was a region and a curiosity apart; he 
could afford to neglect it; he could afford to leave it un- 
touched and unmeddled with for the Virtuosi and Dilettanti 
in their closets; but matters of fact—ah ! that was different 
—destroy any evidence for them, and then there was an end 
of Superstition with all its frippery of miracles and its in- 
convenient bigotry ! 

But there was no such evidence unless that of causality ; 
and causality, to be sure, had a natural validity that, as 
natural, was of course authoritative. Still, what of that ? 
Here, for all that, was still an opening for Jogic,—here, for 
all that, was precisely what a7gument had to lay its trenches 
against! That, very certainly, was, at least in the end, the 
mental condition of Hume. Of causality as a fact, of causa- 
lity as (whenever and wherever it truly was) absolutely cer- 
tain, absolutely infallible, Hume never had a doubt. He 
would have been only amused could he have seen his fol- 
lowers, Brown and the rest, all gravely, pedantically bearing 
in, and, on the operating table, solemnly opening out mere 
succession empirically constant—this, as the remarkable philo- 
sophical discovery of the illustrious David Hume, in regard 
to the true nature of that abstruse principle, causality ! 
Certainly the origin of the xecessity that lay in it interested 
him; for all cases of causality were still, evidently, but 
matters of fact, and as such, consequently, by rights ade- 
quate to no more than probability—certainly that interested 
him, and since there was “eve as little any original of sense 
for him, as there was there any original of sense for Locke, 
he was really quite as sincere as this latter in referring to 
the influence of custom; not happening to be checked, as 
Kant was, by the reflection that such necessity could not 
possibly rest merely on one’s own customary experience 
that it could not be subjective, but must be objective. This, 
I say, was, quite indubitably, the state of Hume’s mind—a 
state of mind that could, of course, only mount into rapture 
with him, over the sceptical profits it was plain he could 
draw from it. And saying this for Hume, I may allow 
myself here to say something similar for Locke. This, 
namely, that it is quite absurd to suppose that Locke ever 
for an instant dreamed that ‘‘ the being of substance had no 
other foundation but the fancies of men”. At such a charge 
on the part of the Bishop of Worcester, he was simply indig- 
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nant; and I have no doubt he would have been equally 
surprised and amused had he witnessed the supersubtle pro- 
fundity of the Germans, who object it to him as “‘ a manifest 
self-contradiction”’ to make substance the ‘work of our 
understanding,” and yet give it ‘‘ objective validity,” or 
“expect the mind to subject itself to a world already in 
subjection to laws which are its own product”. Locke 
never dreamed for himself such deeps of speculation as these 
no, nor the glory of having perpetrated a conjuring trick 
even on the very ‘world’! In an object of experience 
there was for Locke a sense-original present for the idea of 
substance quite as much as there was a sense-original present 
in it for the idea of any quality, as whiteness, warmness, 
sweetness, &c. Only, the relation between original and copy 
did not seem so direct and definite in the one case as in the 
other. That was what Locke held in reality of substance, 
let him express himself as he might about the obscurity of 
the original to which the idea was to be referred, or the 
influence of custom in respect of it. For Locke there was 
really a sense-object, a sense-thing, a sense-substance, in the 
constitution of which lay the causes which were qualities for 
us. And, in point of fact, Locke had reason: it is quite as 
certain that there is an archetype in sense for the idea 
substance, as that there is similarly one for the idea quality. 
It is no more reasonable to object that you cannot find the 
it of an object than that you cannot find the me of a subject 
—my me, your me, say. Both are present in their qualities, 
and both are present through their qualities. That that 
should be their way is not a bit harder than that that of any 
quality should be zs. How else can anything be than what 
it manifests itself to be? If this that I hold is not to be 
hard, smooth, sharp-edged, transparent, brittle, then neither 
is it to be a piece of glass, but simply nothing. And how 
am I to make nothing something unless just by this that I 
make it something, that is, that I qualify it? The juice and 
the pith constitute the substance of that apple, and they are 
not in any respect less real than the fragrance it exhales or 
the greenness it shows. Ah! it is profundity, it is subtlety, 
it is philosophy to entertain the doubt! As it is here not to 
know substance because of quality—whereby alone it can be 
known ; so it is elsewhere not to know the universal because 
of the particular-—on which it sits; and, again, not to know 
free-will because of the very motive that is just %. Why, it 
is only because I Anow—that externality, that I do not know 
it! Weare deep nowadays. There are more spaces than 
space, more directions than a// directions; parallel lines 
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may meet; and there may be Arabies the blest where two 
times two make five ! 

But to return. I need hardly point out that the remainder 
of this quotation (1) from Locke might also be quite as well 
attributed to Hume. That has been already said—that for 
any light on causality, there could be no element appealed 
to but that of experience. Quotation (2) enunciates what is 
so prominent in Hume, the distinction between relations of 
ideas and matters of fact ; while these latter, as particulars, 
are to both philosophers incompetent to universals. In (3) 
we have a point which, for the purpose of breaking up syn- 
thesis, connexion, appears perpetually in the Treatise, as 
(i., ii., v.), ‘f every idea that is distinguishable is separable,” 
&c. Hume’s two classes of relations which, as elsewhere 
said, Iam disposed to name wtrinsic and extrinsic, and set 
side by side with Kant’s two classes of categories, mathe- 
matical and dynamical, as well as the fact that the first 
class, ‘‘ depending solely upon ideas,” alone ‘‘ concerns the 
objects of knowledge and certainty” (7. i., ili., i.)—this is 
accurately the import of (4); and there are additional illus- 
trations to the same effect in (5), (6), (7), (14), and (19): 
Hume’s phrase ‘‘ though there never were a true circle or 
triangle in nature,” &c., will be seen to be pretty well lite- 
rally anticipated here. The quotations (8-18) inclusive, (20), 
(21), (26), offer to our view a whole body of expressions in 
regard not only to substance, but even to causality itself, 
that seem to be literal transcripts from the pages of Hume. 
The idea, obscure, vague, not due to any impression; no 
visible necessary connexion ; no discoverable connexion be- 
tween quality and quality; in vain shall we endeavour to 
discover by ideas; know not the real constitution of the 
minute parts; very little farther than experience; nor did 
we know, could we discover; ignorant of powers, efficacies, 
and ways of operation; cannot tell what effects, or guess, 
much less know, the manner of their production ; connexions 
and dependencies not discoverable; may by analogy guess 
what effects the like bodies are like to produce in the future; 
cannot affirm that all men sleep by intervals, are poisoned 
by hemlock, or cannot be nourished by wood and stones; 
we only see the effect, not the mode of action :—all these 
phrases, taken just so, are quite as much Hume’s as they 
are Locke’s. Lastly, in the remaining quotations, Locke 
will be found to dwell on custom, and to refer to custom as 
a principle of explanation, quite as emphatically, and with 
quite the same significance as David Hume. 

I think, then, we may be now allowed at least to turn our 
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minds to Locke at any time that there is question of what 
suggested to Hume this his problem of causality. But, be 
its origin what it may, I shall now take it for granted that 
its general nature is understood, and the peculiar Humian 
point of it seen into. And it is in place here to remark that, 
apart from Kant, the peculiar nerve of this problem, what 
Hume specially meant by it, has been quite as much mis- 
taken in Germany as in England itself. As much as this 
seems to me to be signally exemplified in the tenth volume 
(pp. 75 ff.) of the Works of Schelling (complete edition, just 
acquired). 


“Hume’s attacks,” it is said there, “ went almost exclusively against the 
objective validity of the causal law, of the axiom that all that happeus has 
acause. We unhesitatingly guide ourselves in all our actions, as in our 
judgments—nay, Hume, as a quite pragmatic or didactic historian that 
accounts for events from their causes, guides himself—according to this 
law. And, what is strangest, we ourselves apply this law, and see others 
apply it, without being properly conscious of the law. We apply it not in 
consequence of a scientific insight into it, but by nature and as it were in- 
stinctively ; and so prove that there is a real principle within us which 
necessitates us to judge so and so. Accurately viewed, Hume has only 
proved that so universal a law, valid not only for all actual but for all 
possible cases, cannot derive from experience. Experience certainly can 
extend to nothing universal. But now it was taken for granted that all 
knowledge issues from the senses. And there remained, therefore, nothing 
for Hume but to declare the universality in the application of the law as a 
merely subjective manifestation, which was to be explained by a merely 
subjective accustomedness. ‘ After,’ he says, ‘having in innumerable cases 
seen constant succession,’ &c. I shall not now dwell on this, that even an 
endlessly repeated succession of two events A and B would still not always 
produce the notion of cause and effect were this law not imposed upon us, 
independently of any external experience, by an internal necessity of our 
nature. (Even an invariable post hoc is not necessarily a propter hoc ; there 
are even instances of post hoc not contingent, but in obedience to a rule, 
which we still see to be only post and not propter.) If we can certainly 
discriminate between the post and the propter in one set of cases, why not 
in all? I shall not now insist on this reflection, nor ask, as I might, 
whether for refutation of Hume’s doubt such a huge apparatus as the 
Kritik of Pure Reason were precisely necessary. It is singular enough that 
this refutation has been found so difficult, as also that no one till this 
moment has made the quite simple remark that it is quite well possible 
from bare experience itself. Hume explains the law from accustomedness, 
but to every accustomedness there belongs a certain time. Hume, there- 
fore, must concede not only to an individual but to the race a certain time 
during which it has always seen a certain event A to follow another event 
B, and so has formed at last the habit to consider the latter necessary. 
But just this, which Hume silently assumes and supposes himself able to 
assume, is not by any means to be assumed. For I am persuaded not one 
of us will be inclined to grant a time when the race judged not according 
to the law of cause and effect, and that Hume himself would concur. He 
would feel that the man from whom he had withdrawn the judgment ac- 
cording to cause and effect, would no longer appear a man to us. We may 
be perfectly sure, then, that the very first man on the very first day of his 
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existence judged according to this principle, inasmuch as it belongs to 
human nature so to judge. The serpent in Eden took it for granted in 
Adam. A child in Arabian story, &c. But we require no such fiction for 
the refutation of Hume ; for the child in the cradle, without custom and 
without lesson, turns itself in the direction of the sound it hears, with no 
other object than to see the cause, which, therefore, it presupposes. To 


judge, then, according to the law of cause and effect is imposed upon us by 


a necessity, independent not only of our will but even of our thought, 
and indeed in precedence of the latter. But what is independent of our 
will and thought that we term a real principle. It is therefore proved by 
experience itself that there is a real principle which, as it were, like a uni- 
versal gravitation determinative of movement to the centre, similarly 
compels us to judge according to the law of cause and effect, as to think 
according to the law of contradiction.” 


These notes of Schelling date from the period of his re- 
sidence at Munich, and were written certainly not earlier 
than 1827, possibly later even than the death of Hegel; and 
one cannot help expressing surprise that a man of so much 
genius, talent, acquirement as Schelling, and so late in life, 
should have manifested such fatal and fundamental igno- 
rance, not only of the men, Kant, Hegel, Hume, Reid and 
others, but of the essential question itself, a question that had 
occasioned and conditioned the whole German movement. 

As regards Hegel, for example, no man that understood 
him could have so explained the law of causality; he would 
surely have known that, after Hegel, it was impossible to 
speak of causality, or any such law, as a “real principle”’ in 
the sense of being a sort of innate principle, as it were, 
anatomically within us and independent of thought. To be 
quite unconscious, too, that this was nothing but the long 
exploded position of Reid and his fellows! As for Kant, the 
ignorance in his reference depends less, perhaps, on what is 
said than on what is not said. But let us for a moment just 
look at the intimations as they variously come. 

How erroneous the first words are, we see at once; for we 
know now that it is a very strange account of the matter to 
say Hume denied the validity of the principle in use ; and it 
is just the opposite of the truth, as his every word avouches, 
to opine that Hume did not derive the law from experience. 
Of course, Schelling is perfectly well aware of the difference 
between propter hoc and post hoc; but the very central blunder 
in his statement is the treating of the law as a mere “in- 
ternal necessity of our nature’. Nor can anything well be 
simpler than at this time of day to refute Hume by that 
extraordinary reference to experience—Adam and the ser- 
pent, the baby in the cradle, &c.! That the latter should 
be found to turn itself in the direction of the sound will 
hardly explain the apodictic necessity of the law, which is 
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all that we wish explained. Hume never for a moment 
doubted that causality was a “eal principle”; but the 
whole relative work he set himself had its motive in him 
because of nothing but his conviction that causality was not, 
and could not be, independent of thought. It is really diffi- 
cult to understand how a Schelling could palm upon himself 
such uninitiated and inapplicable crudities. But these cru- 
dities may be now safely left to the reader himself to parti- 
cularise. 

Perhaps now, then, we may take it for granted that what 
is meant by necessity is, as regards the law of causality, 
sufficiently understood. Shortly to say it, it is a fact that 
there can be no effect without a cause, that a cause must 
originate its effect, or that between the cause A and the 
effect B the connexion is a necessary one. If the duality 
AB is a causal one, then that duality must so present itself: 
A must precede and B must follow. At any time A is, B 
ensues ; or B cannot be without A preceding it. The bond, 
the tie, between A and B is a necessary one. Kindle a fire 
and it is followed by light and heat. The sun rising, we 
have day; and setting, we have night. A cloud interposing, 
there is a shadow cast. Rain precedes the flood in the river. 
Cold freezes water, and heat melts ice, or converts water 
into steam. Salt dissolves in the glass, and sugar in the 
cup. Shut your shutters and you exclude the day-light. 
Turn off your gas, and the room is in darkness; or just blow 
your candle out, and observe the result. 

All these are instances of causality, and no one can doubt 
that in each case the result, that is, the effect that follows, is 
a necessity of the case itself. Now this was the question 
that Hume put—whence this necessity ? is there any reason 
we can give for it? when we see the necessity can we see 
also the scientific ground on which it rests, and by which it 
is as plain to our understandings as, so to speak, it is, or at 
least seems, to our senses? In a word, can we tell why it 
is necessary that an effect should always have a cause? That 
the law obtains, that the law actually is, that the law Jegiti- 
mately is, and that it is precisely that law which enables us 
to arrive at the enormous complex of knowledge, scientific 
and other, as it exists now, I have already quoted Hume’s 
own words, not in admission only, but in unmistakable and 
even emphatic affirmation and assertion. But what he 
wants to have explained, what he wants light upon is—the 
necessity. ‘Shall we then rest contented,’ he says (7., 
1., lil., i1.), ‘‘ with these two relations of contiguity and suc- 
cession, as affording a complete idea of causation? By no 
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means ’”’ (he continues). ‘‘An object may be contiguous and 
prior to another, without being considered as its cause. 
There is also a necessary connexion to be taken into considera- 
tion . . . I turn the object on all sides in order to discover 
the nature of this necessary connexion, and find the impres- 
sion or impressions from which its idea may be derived.’’ It 
is a “‘ question concerning the nature of that necessary connexion 
which enters into our ideas of cause and effect’’. In that 
passage of his Hssays, too, where it would seem to Reid, 
Gregory, and pretty well to Hamilton also, that Hume is 
asleep (aliquando bonus dormitat Humius, see Reid’s Works, 
pp. 79 and 83), Hume is in reality perfectly wide-awake, 
and is only asking them, though a little involvedly—rather, 
indeed, challenging them, them and anybody else, to explain 
the necessity. 

This, then, is the angle of the inquiry; and surely now 
once for all, in all plainness. Let us next see equally plainly 
what it was that occasioned to Hume—nay, that still occa- 
sions to us—the difficulty of an answer. 

This difficulty lies in the materials in which the law of 
causality presents itself. These materials are always matters 
of fact; and matters of fact are, simply as matters of fact, 
incompetent to necessity: they never transcend probability. 
Or, as we may say it otherwise, the law of causality presents 
itself always in the objects of experience, and objects of 
experience are never equal to necessity. Experience itself 
is always inadequate to necessity; it always falls short of 
it. As an example of the presence of necessity, and of a 
necessity which we can see into, understand, and satisfy 
ourselves about, there are the so-called relations of ideas. It 
is on such relations that all the sciences connected with 
quantity, as geometry, arithmetic, &c., are founded. We 
do not require to take the thing in hand, and actually finger 
the fact, to find out what is the state of the case with it— 
we require simply to be told that 2 and 2 are 4, that 3 fives 
are 15, &c., in order to see into the truth, and the necessary 
truth, of what is said. Similarly, we simply see that a straight 
line between any two points must be there the shortest pos- 
sible; or that parallel lines, being parallel—and that means 
always equally distant the one from the other—can never 
meet, let them be continued even into infinity; or that the 
angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal, the one 
to the other; the three angles of any triangle equal to two 
right angles; the square of the hypotenuse of any right- 
angled triangle equal to the squares of the sides, &c., &c. 
All these truths depend on relations of ideas, and these are 
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simply seen to be necessary—seen, that is, to be not possibly 
otherwise. The relation is such that, the moment it is under- 
stood, the intellectual result is intellectually perceived. I 
say intellectually perceived, or intellectually seen. That 
anything should be sensuously perceived, sensuously seen, 
guarantees the existence of that thing as a fact, but it is uo 
guarantee of necessity in any respect. That element, neces- 
sity, is an article of intellectual and not of sensuous percep- 
tion. In regard to 2 and 2 being 4, for example, or 3 fives 
15, if I were actually to take up each unit of the sum asserted 
to result in either case, and number these units just as they 
come—one, two, three, four, &e.—I should sensuously see, or 
sensuously perceive, the result just to be as announced. I 
should be able to say only, I have counted the units and I find 
their number to be what they are announced to be, but no 
more. If I were to add, ‘“ And, in effect, from the state of the 
case, the fact must be so’’; then I should have added—intel- 
lectual insight into a relation of ideas. In like manner, were I 
to draw several lines between two points, and then measure 
them, finding so that the straight line actually was the 
shortest, the perception concerned would be only one of 
sense ; while from mere relations of ideas to perceive that 
it must be so, would be one of intellect. In the remaining 
cases, likewise, I might actually measure the three angles in 
one or more triangles, the respective squares once or oftener, 
&e., &ce.; but the result of such measurement would be 
simply to find the state of the case, in each instance, so. To 
allege measurement as my reason for asserting the result, 
would be to state a fact just found, a fact just sensuously 
seen, not a relation of ideas intellectually perceived. 

Such truths as these quantitative ones can evidently, 
therefore, be regarded in both ways, now sensuously, and 
again intellectually. But there are a great many truths 
that admit of being regarded only in one way. Some intel- 
lectually alone, and some sensuously alone. Suppose I were 
to establish the truth of the immortality of the soul, or that 
of the existence of God, I could not bring forward, in either 
case, actual sensible perception of actual sensible fact. Even 
to prove the existence of the soul itself, I cannot put an actual 
soul into anybody’s hands, or hold up an actual soul to any- 
body’s eyes. So God—let me prove as I may, I cannot 
show God. Nay, even in much that is material, we are pre- 
cisely similarly situated: who, for example, will show me an 
atom or put an atom into my hands? Proof in regard to 
the soul, or in regard to God, consists in argument from 
facts, and proof in regard to atoms, or in regard to sulphur 
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in the sun, or sodium in Sirius, consists, precisely similarly, 
in argument from facts. I cannot show the sulphur or the 
sodium ; I can only show the facts I argue from; and just 
such facts I show in the preceding cases. 

These, then, are truths that may be intellectually seen, 
but never sensuously. As regards truths, again, that can 
be only sensuously seen or perceived, these are the most 
numerous of all. I see that the leopard has spots, the tiger 
stripes, the lion a mane, the elephant a trunk, the camel a 
hump, the ox horns, the horse hoofs, &c.; or that milk is 
white, grass green, the blood red, the sky blue, gold yellow, 
a negro black, &c.; or that wood is light, lead heavy, &c. ; 
or that glass is transparent, stone opaque, &c. But I do not 
see that the leopard must have spots, that grass must be 
green, that a stone must be opaque, &c. I only see that the 
one and the other object actually 7s so and so; never that it 
must be so and so. I see what the fact 7s; but I do not see 
any reason that necessitates it to be as itis. It would be no 
contradiction if, in each instance, I found the state of the 
case quite otherwise, glass not transparent, a stone not 
opaque, &c. 

Now, as the former kind of truths, the intellectual ones, 
were said to be, or to depend on, relations of ideas, the latter 
kind of truths, the sensuous or, as you may prefer to name 
them, sensible ones, are called matters of fact. If I say the 
Thames will flow under London Bridge to-morrow, every- 
body will admit that I only predict what will as good as 
certainly prove true. Still everyone will see that it is just 
possible the Thames may not continue in its usual channel 
and so flow under London Bridge to-morrow. What is 
spoken of is simply a matter of fact that is seen so and so 
to-day, but may be seen quite otherwise to-morrow: it does 
not depend so on a relation of ideas that to assert the con- 
trary would shock us as an evident contradiction. The 
possible not-flowing of the Thames in the situation named, 
is no contradiction of a necessary truth; but that a straight 
line is not the shortest, or that parallel lines eventually will 
meet: these are contradictions which shock the mind in the 
mere contemplation of the relations of ideas lying intellec- 
tually before it. Say, the diamond scratches glass, and 
nothing else will, you only state what you see: you are 
aware of no necessity in the fact that explains how it is as 
it is, and could not be otherwise. There is a contingent 
fact to the senses, not an eternal intellectual truth to the 
intellect. 

Now on what level is the law of causality? Why, evi- 
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dently at once, it is a mere mundane matter. Fire and 
heat, the sun and light, a cloud and shadow, rain and flood, 
cold and ice, shutters and darkness, &c.,—these are all 
matters of fact and not relations of ideas. It is just a fact 
that the fire gives heat, the sun light, the clouds shadows, 
the rain floods, cold ice, shutters darkness, &c. Why, then 
—and this is the whole problem—in such cases do we treat 
mere matters of fact as relations of ideas, and say that the 
connexion is not one just found to be so and so by inspection 
of sense, but that it is one necessary, with a necessity as 
certain, sure, and irresistible as is that of any example what- 
ever of the necessary relation of ideas? The effect must 
have a cause ; no change whatever but has a reason. 

Hume, now, admitted all this; and the sole burden of his 
challenge was the origin of the necessity that we undoubtedly 
assume to be present. Why do we say, not that every 
change, simply as we happen to see, has a cause, but that 
every change, as assuredly we happen nof to see, must have 
a cause? I say in this latter case, as we happen xo? to see; 
for that is precisely the contention of Hume; and there is 
no doubt whatever that he fairly believed it. We do not 
see, he not only said but thought, the reason, the ground, 
on or in consequence of which we ascribe necessary connexion 
to the cause and its effect. Or, he said, if you see it—if you, 
unlike myself, do see that ground, that reason, that secret 
tie that binds the effect to its cause, then I challenge you to 
produce it. 

Of course, it was but labour lost, in default of an answer, 
to shout—to shout about the indispensable importance of the 
principle, the absolute necessity of the principle, the absolute 
certainty of the existence and validity of the principle. 
Hume knew all that ; Hume, once for all, admitted all that. 
It was simply preposterous to hold up in objection to Hume 
precisely what he himself, first of all, held up in objection, 
as it were, to his own self. But, really, one must find such 
action on the part of Hume’s opponents a very venial one, 
not only in view of the tremendous significance of the prin- 
ciple at stake, but simply when we see Schelling—after all 
that, and who was all that—raise, in these late, and very 
late, days at Munich, the same cry, identically the same cry, 
as was raised, more than “sixty years”’ before that, by 
Reid, to say nothing of Beattie, Oswald and the rest, the 
cry of a fact, a fact, an ultimate fact, and so ! 

Hume, then, failing to perceive any general principle 
which made it clear to the understanding itself why we 
attribute necessity to the causal relation, was of course 
driven to reflect. We cannot say for certain that Locke 
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assisted him in this; but we undoubtedly can say for certain 
that the course of his reflections on causality exhibits a 
striking resemblance to that of those of Locke on the parallel 
notion of substance. Here, however, we only recall this. 
For one thing, the reflections of both the one and the other 
terminated identically in custom, habit. 

This, then, is the rationale of Hume. He grants causality 
to be a natural, legitimate, and most powerful principle of 
reasoning; he admits the element of necessity to be a 
most special, proper, and peculiar characteristic of it; but, 
totally excluded, as he unmisdoubtingly believes, from every 
reference to relations of ideas, he can only explain that 
necessity as the result of habit in consequence of repetitions 
in experience. 

Or, to put it all in sum: Matters of fact are incompetent 
to necessity. But causality is a matter of fact. Why then 
do we assume, as we undoubtedly do, the existence in it of 
a necessary connexion? That is the question. And the 
answer is this. The necessity assumed is not, and in a 
matter of fact cannot possibly be, a necessity of reason (what 
is intuitively or demonstratively seen) ; it is only a necessity 
of feeling, and it is due to custom. And this, it is hoped, is a 
reduction of the argumentation to its ultimate nerve. 

We shall not discuss now that apparent inconsistency on 
the part of Hume in mixing up with his suggestions in 
regard to habit others which would seem to place the origin 
of the causal rigour in an instinct implanted in us by nature 
herself. There are strong statements to this effect no less 
than three times in the course of the Enquiry; and, reading 
them alone, the temptation is to assert of Hume that he 
attributed the causal virtue as certainly to an instinct im- 
planted by nature, as ever Reid or any of his followers did 
to an instinct vouchsafed to us by the Author of our being. 
Certainly it is sufficiently strange that they failed to ac- 
knowledge this, but preferred to clamour always about the 
enormity of a denial of the principle at all—a denial that 
Hume, as so often said (despite Schelling or whoever else), 
never made nor dreamed of making. Still there was no 
reason in anything he perceived or in anything he admitted 
why Hume, if he were so minded, should not drive his 
sceptical wedge, and he had no hesitation there. He was 
always, however, at least, good humoured, well-intentioned 
on the whole, yielding only to a little mischief at times, in 
view of that monstrum horrendum, infandum, impurum, Super- 
stition! But of this, or other such matter, no further now: 
we pass to Kant. 

( To be concluded.) 











IV.—DISCUSSION. 


SEPARATION OF QUESTIONS IN PHILOSOPHY. 
By Rev. W. L. Davinson. 


The keeping separate of distinct but allied questions in philo- 
sophy is a point of the utmost importance, both for the expositor 
and for the critic. It means clearness and the absence of con- 
fusion, in the one; it is the greatest safeguard against the worst 
of logical fallacies, ignoratio elenchi, in the other. The process is 
essentially Definition. It is the discriminating of things that 
tend to run together; the drawing of boundary lines, with a firm 
and steady hand, in this direction and in that. 

Yet there is nothing commoner than to find woful laxity in 
this respect, and, consequently, interminable misunderstanding 
and dispute. Prof. Sidgwick, in his Methuds of Ethics, and Mr. 
Balfour, in his Defence of Philosophie Doubt, have both shown us 
somewhat of the magnitude of the evil; and those who have 
criticised the critics have not been slow with their Tu quoque in 
return. Nor is there any department of philosophy where the 
evil does not reign. Logic, psychology, ethics all come under 
its influence, and we need hardly mention metaphysics and 
ontology. 

It may not be amiss, then, if we here follow out the subject a 
little; and, as our chief object is to exhibit the working of 
Logical Method, we shall best perhaps put the matter in the form 
of a few leading examples. 


I. 


A commencement may fitly enough be made with questions 
that range themselves around a single conception in one distinct 
province of philosophy: and, as Metaphysics offers a tempting 
field, let us begin with the notion of Cause. 

The first question to be asked and to be settled in connexion 
with Cause is,;—What is the import of the notion? where 
shall we find its differentia? Much depends upon our determi- 
nation here, and upon the persistence with which we abide by it. 
For Cause may stand for at least three different things. It may 
stand for priority or antecedence; it may be taken in the old 
Stoical sense (familiarised to the West by Cicero) of efficiency or 
power ; it may be regarded as the sum total of conditions—the 
aggregate of concauses, positive and negative (the presence of 
such and such things plus the absence of such and such hindrances 
or impediments)—emphasised by Mill. And, according as we 
strictly adhere to any one of these conceptions or pass indifferently 
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from one to the other, we shall maintain clearness in our reason- 
ing or involve ourselves in ambiguity and mist. 

A specimen of the prevalent confusion on this preliminary 
point may be found in the Free-will controversy. Much of the 
unsatisfactoriness that usually attaches to the conduct of the 
discussion may be explained by the circumstance that disputants 
on both sides take for granted that there is nothing equivocal in 
the leading question, ‘‘ Are motives causes ?’’—whereas the issue 
greatly turns on the ambiguous word ‘ Cause,” and the answer 
(whether affirmative or negative) means one thing or another 
according as the term is interpreted in this way or in that. 
Thus, are we to understand by “cause” Mill’s sum-total of 
conditions? Then, motive must be regarded as the whole of what 
at any particular moment determines choice, and the common 
distinction of external and internal motives (on which the diffi- 
culty really hinges) is seen at once to be fallacious and mis- 
leading, and the free-will puzzle itself becomes simplified to a 
great degree. Are we, on the other hand, to take the abstract 
and analytic view of cause? are we to accept it as the synonym 
of efficiency or power? Then, the distinction between external 
and internal motives—between the prompting force of things 
without us and the nature, laws, and principles of the world 
within—becomes indispensable, and the free-will problem can 
hardly be else than an enigma. Failure or success in the solution 
much depends upon the start we make, and the start is in great 
measure conditioned by our conception of causation. 

A cognate confusion is seen when cause is identified with 
“oround” or “reason”: a confusion most conspicuous in the 
case of beliefs. A man believes so and so, and, in justification, 
regards it as sufficient to adduce the cause of his belief—to state 
how it originated, under what conditions it was produced. Yet 
the cause is one thing, the ground or reason is quite another. 
The latter is wholly rational, and commends itself to our de- 
liberate acceptance; the former may be altogether irrational, 
and a knowledge of it may lead to the rejection of that which it 
originated. A cause explains, a reason justifies ; and we miss the 
point if we offer the one when the other is required. 

After import comes origin. We have now to settle, whether 
the conception is derived from volition, or whether we obtain it 
from experiences of succession; and, if this last, whether physical 
or psychical succession is the proper type. Rightly also may be 
raised the question, whether, if we derive the conception from 
mental experiences, it is legitimate to extend it to the outward 
world at all. But, while anthropomorphism may thus be dis- 
cussed—indeed must be discussed, if the issue is to be made at 
all definite,—the problem must not so be stated as to convey the 
impression that it is possible for man to gain knowledge which 
stands out of all relation to himself. It is pure nonsense to 
inguire, What is Cause apart from, and unrelated to, the human 
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intelligence? If we could solve this puzzle, we should accom- 
plish the wonderful feat of both being and not being man at the 
same time. 

We are next introduced to the principle of causality. The law 
of Causation—what is it, and how best may it be expressed? 
No doubt, our answer will most likely follow the attitude we 
assume with regard to the notion; but not necessarily so. The 
two inquiries are closely related, but they are by no means 
identical (any more than the import and the origin of the notion 
are identical) ; and only confusion results if we be not careful to 
separate the treatment. Suppose, then, that we accept the 
doctrine that a cause is the sum-total of conditions; then the 
formula consistent with this position is, ‘“‘ Every effect has its 
cause”. We refuse to put it in the indefinite form, ‘has a 
cause,” because, on the special supposition, there can be only 
one cause capable of producing—or more strictly of issuing in— 
an effect; and we express the law as an identical proposition, 
because effect and cause are only different aspects of the same 
thing. If, on the other hand, we take cause as the equivalent 
of agent or producer, then our principle will assume the form, 
‘‘ Every effect has a cause,” or ‘“‘ Everything that begins to be 
is the result of something adequate to its production”. The 
proposition is still in reality a verbal one; but, by using the 
indefinite ‘“‘a’* or ‘‘ something,” cognisance is taken of the fact 
that there may be a plurality of causes, or that more than one 
cause may produce the same effect. Tautology is avoided only 
when we express the law in terms of antecedence; and then our 
view of the notion is the first of the three above referred to. 

But part of the difficulty of expressing the formula has refer- 
ence to the causal nexus. Is the simple statement of the fact 
sufficient, or do we need to introduce the circumstance of neces- 
sity? Does “has” or ‘‘is”’ give the whole case, or is ‘“‘must”’ 
indispensable? This is a question that affects the principle, but 
has not relevance when we simply regard the notion. It may be 
argued indeed in connexion with genesis (to which we shall advert 
presently), but its natural place is previous to that discussion ; 
for, as matter of fact, we find that our view of the nature and 
signification of the principle is more likely to determine our 
doctrine of genesis than our theory of genesis to shape our view of 
the principle. Hence again the necessity of keeping the pro- 
blems scrupulously apart, and of giving them a separate handling. 
If it be so that cause and effect are relative and correlative, then 
we can see at once that the necessary union is precisely that 
which exists between correlatives in general. It is nothing more 
than given the one—and the other too is given: and there is no 
greater sense in saying, ‘‘ Every effect must have a cause,” than 
in saying, “Every height must have a hollow,” or ‘ Every 
parent must have a child”. 

It is also in place here to ask, What is the relation between 
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the principle of Causality and the (teleological) principle of 
Design? Is the latter merely a particular application of the 
former; and, if so, may not the mode of expressing the one 
suggest the correct form of expression for the other? If ‘‘ Design 
implies a designer” is adequate for the teleologist, is there any- 
thing inadequate in the corresponding form for the metaphysician, 
“Effect implies a Cause”? If the nexus in the first case is 
acknowledged to be that of implication, need we suppose it to be 
anything different in the second ? 

But now, fourthly, comes up the question of genesis. The 
points involved are similar to those noted under the origin of 
the notion, but with a difference ; and it is this circumstance of 
a difference that necessitates our sundering the problems. We 
have here, of course, the alternative of Experience or Intuition ; 
but if we accept the first of these alternatives, we have not only 
to account for men’s firm belief in the uniformity of Causation, 
we have also to show whether this belief is legitimate or illegi- 
timate. Hume, as is well known, found the key in Custom ; 
but he thought the very fact of this discovery proved the illegiti- 
macy of the product. The non-sequ/tur has not escaped the notice 
of his successors ; and there are few truths more worth insisting 
upon than this—that an experiential origin to knowledge does 
not necessarily imply uncertainty and error, much less treachery 
and deceit. 

At this point also comes up consideration of proof. What is 
the evidence for the principle? how best may it be established ? 
If we have here a ‘first principle,” then Intuition will be suffi- 
cient criterion, and both the possibility and the need of proof 
will be denied. But if, in face of the circumstance that there is 
no unanimity among philosophers either as to the correct expres- 
sion of the formula or as to the range of its application or indeed 
as to any other point connected with it, we have difficulty in 
accepting this solution of the problem,—then, proof of some sort 
is imperative, and to refuse to meet this requirement is tanta- 
mount to a confession of impotence. 

The fifth point confronts us with the range of Causation. Does 
it hold simply in the external world, among the objects and 
events of Nature; or does its sway embrace the region of Mind 
as well? Is the whole of nature and the whole of mind included; 
or is a portion of both or of either to be exempted from its opera- 
tion? We now inevitably touch the subject of miracles and 
of free-will: but, whatever be the range we allow the principle, 
the point to be particularly observed is, that our decision need 
not affect either our statement of the law or our view of the 
notion. The law may hold and be valid in the physical world, 
and we may regulate our lives in accordance with it, whatever 
be our belief as to the miraculous and the supernatural ; and 
philosophers who trace their conception of Cause to Will are 
precisely those who are most likely to deny the strict operation 
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of the causal law in the sphere of volition. The question of 
range is altogether a separate problem, and must not be mixed 
up either with that respecting the import of the notion or with 
that respecting the meaning and mode of expressing the prin- 
ciple. 

Here, then, are no fewer than five questions (or sets of ques- 
tions) all relating to the same subject, yet each distinct and pos- 
sessing a value and position of its own. Nor can we, from knowing 
a writer’s solution of one of them, infallibly divine his real attitude 
in relation to the remainder. Many, like Aristotle and the 
ancients generally, never handled the principle or law at all: it 
was mainly in the Latin world that there rose a clear view of the 
notion. Many, again, like Locke, have accepted the Ciceronian de- 
finition of the notion (‘‘A cause is an efficient: we are not, there- 
fore, to conceive of it as though it were a bare antecedent, but 
as an efficient antecedent”’), while they have traced its origin 
to ‘‘the notice that our senses take of the constant vicissitude 
of things”; in other words, to experience of the world without 
us. Many, like Cousin, find the origin of cause in self-conscious- 
ness or will, while they regard the principle as something existing 
from the first potentially in the mind, to be afterwards called 
forth by experience. And many preach the influence of motives 
in determining action with all the vigour of Necessitarians, who 
yet refuse to admit that cause and motive are generically the same. 
The confusion, indeed, is something appalling, and is not equalled 
perhaps in any other province—save that of Perception. The 
requirements of logical method have been lamentably neglected, 
and the resulting inconsistencies and incoherence are simply 
inevitable. 

Reference has just been made to Perception, Well-trodden 
ground need not be re-traversed ; but two errors are particularly 
rife at the present moment, a brief allusion to which may not 
be inappropriate. One is, the mixing up of the problem of external 
perception with that other and entirely different problem as to 
the constitution of the human mind; and the other has reference 
to the Experientialist’s idealism and his philosophical method. 

As to the first of these, it is common enough to find the ques- 
tion of external perception argued as though it were the question 
of Spiritualism versus Materialism; and the result is simply that 
which might be expected. ‘‘ What is the essence of Mind?” is 
an inquiry of the utmost interest and importance ; but determine 
it in any way you please, and we have not thereby solved the 
question of Perception; while, on the other hand, our solution of 
this does not necessarily implicate one particular view of Mind, 
and the attempt to render the implication necessary is fraught 
with baneful consequences. 

So with the second point. The Physicist and the Experiential 
Idealist (we are told, and told correctly) are to be classed together; 
for the method of the one is the method of the other, and the 
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two have fundamental principles in common. But the Matter of 
the physicist is something external and independent, and an 
object of immediate cognition ; the external world of the idealist 
is neither external (in the abstract sense of that term) nor inde- 
pendent, and what we immediately cognise is states of conscious- 
ness. Therefore (it is argued), Empirical Science is here in con- 
tradiction of Experiential Philosophy; and the implication of 
course is—so much the worse for Philosophy. The rejoinder is 
obvious enough. The realism of the physicist is precisely that of 
the practical man, and, if so, has no special bearing whatever on the 
philosophical position. Now it has been proved, and is generally 
admitted, that for practical purposes the realism of the plain man 
or of common sense is equally valid for realist and idealist alike. 
The attitude of the physicist, therefore, is neither more nor less 
inconsistent with that of the idealist than is the attitude of the 
plain man or of the idealist himself when he is dealing with 
practical affairs. The fallacy is at bottom this:—Because the 
physicist and the experiential philosopher agree in method and in 
certain other respects, therefore they agree in everything. It is 
forgotten that the two have different ends in view; and that this 
difference of end removes the point of the objection and explains 
the seeming opposition. 

If now we turn from Metaphysics to Ethics, we shall find 
examples abundant in all directions. We have an instance in 
the perpetual confusing of the ethical with the religious sanction, 
and another in the mixing up of the ideal of ethical doctrine with 
the doctrine as it actually exists, and still another in the ten- 
dency to ignore the discrimination between End and Motive. Yet, 
who that considers it does not see that ethics and religion are 
two separate things, and that ethics de facto is by no means 
identical with ethics de jure, while the end of an action is very 
far from being synonymous with the motive of it? It is the 
“end” of conduct that gives us the test, standard or criterion of 
it and that determines its absolute value; it is the ‘‘ motive” 
that constitutes the moral sanction. It is one thing to ask, Do 
actions tend simply to the individual’s good, or have they refer- 
ence to the general welfare? Is self the centre and the measure 
of them, or do they go beyond self and embrace other selves ? 
Are they self-regarding or extra-regarding, interested or disin- 
terested, personal or benevolent, egoistic or altruistic? It is 
quite another thing to inquire, Whether they are prompted by a 
regard for duty, or by desire of pleasure? by fear of punishment 
or by longing for reward ? 

But, perhaps, as good a case as any is seen in the group of ques- 
tions that range themselves around the central ethical conception, 
Virtue. As with Cause, so here. First comes the determination 
of the notion, then the consideration of its origin. The difficulties 
attaching to the notion are somewhat peculiar, arising partly from 
the circumstance that virtue as an act must be distinguished from 
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virtue as a habit, and partly from the circumstance that Virtue 
must be clearly discriminated from Duty. Regarded as an act, 
the essence of virtue is self-sacrifice, self-abnegation, self-sur- 
render. But self-sacrifice has no meaning except on the supposi- 
tion of contending or opposing forces: it is essentially a conflict 
and a victory. And, as the conflicting forces in human nature 
are, in the last analysis, two in number—selfishness and unsel- 
fishness,— Virtue is heroic successful resistance of solicitations to 
selfishness; a heroism, moreover, which costs us effort, which has 
merit attaching to it, which we admire and praise, but which we 
cannot exact as a matter of strict obligation. Antagonisin and 
effort, on the other hand, disappear when virtue is considered 
as a formed habit; for it is now the product of repetition, and 
repetition begets facility and ease and creates in us a disposi- 
tion towards the particular class of actions: nevertheless, merit, 
praise and admiration still remain. In like manner, Virtue is 
not synonymous with Duty. If duty is ‘‘ what is due,” it is that 
which we may lawfully claim and enforce (oficium as opposed to 
beneficium), and the correlative of ‘‘ duties” is ‘‘ rights”. Neither 
antagonism, therefore, nor merit is an essential characteristic 
here ; for, while we punish or blame a man for neglect of duty, 
we do not praise or reward him for the discharge of it. To Virtue 
alone are praise and reward, admiration and esteem confined: 
there alone does the conjunction properly obtain, e? tes dper) Kai ef 
tw €7awos—‘ if there be any virtue, if there be any praise’’. 
Now, if clearness as to the notion is a first requisite for 
profitable discussion, confusion as to the notion is the first 
observable peculiarity in English ethical disquisitions. Thus 
Butler, in his Dissertation, nowhere lets us know what exactly 
he understands by Virtue, although Virtue is the subject of 
which he is specially treating. The nearest approach to pre- 
cision is when he sets it down as “justice, veracity, and regard 
to common good”. This is a definition by enumeration of 
particulars; but neither are the particulars exhausted, nor is 
the essence of the thing defined herein declared. Other 
things besides justice, veracity and benevolence are species of 
Virtue ; and not all just, honest or benevolent conduct is vir- 
tuous. Thus, benevolence, if it is simply the natural outflow of 
an easy, amiable and humane temperament, has nothing of vir- 
tuous attaching to it; neither are we praised for speaking the 
truth when there is no temptation to mendacity, or for doing 
justly when injustice is beyond our reach. Taken generally, 
‘«mere absence of crime—where no possibility of crime could be 
found—does not constitute virtue ; and without temptation mere 
innocence has no merit”’. True, indeed, each and all of Butler’s 
particulars may under certain circumstances rise to the height of 
Virtue, and so may others not included in the summary (such as 
mercy and humility); but it is just this peculiarity of the cir- 
cumstances that gives us the defining characteristic, and the 
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characteristic is, that here we have unselfishness or self-sacrifice 
displayed, and, where unselfishness is wanting, we have not 
Virtue. Had this been observed, it would have spared us the 
indiscriminate mixing up of virtue, moral rectitude and duty that 
disfigures the Dissertation, and it would also have given additional 
point to the discussion about the Moral Faculty. 

Similarly, apart from clearness as to the notion, no definite 
result can ever be reached as to the competence of Virtue to 
stand for the ultimate ethical end. So long as leading terms like 
Duty, Obligation, Virtue are undifferentiated, dispute must needs 
be interminable ; it is only when a sharp and consistent separa- 
tion is made that a positive and definite conclusion can be looked 
for. 

After the determination of content may be taken up the 
question of origin; and this, like the other, must be argued 
on its own independent basis. Here too emerges the question of 
dignity, and it is legitimate to inquire how our view of the one 
affects our view of the other. One thing, however, is altogether 
illegitimate, and that is, to take for granted that an experiential 
origin is ipso facto derogatory, and that ‘ derivative” and ‘ de- 
graded”’ are in this connexion synonymous terms. 

A step further, and we are confronted by the relation between 
Virtue and Knowledge. This we isolate, not simply because of 
the historical importance of the question (dating as it does from 
Socrates), but also, and more especially, because of its great sig- 
nificance as bearing on life and practice. The question itself, 
however, assumes a variety of aspects, according to the meaning 
we attach to “‘ knowledge” and to “relation”. Is the knowledge 
thought of identical with intellectual enlightenment; or shall we 
restrict it to knowledge of the consequences of actions (effects on 
self, on others, or on both); or does it signify consciousness of 
what, in any given situation, is the right course to pursue ; or is 
it to be taken as equivalent to wide experience and general 
culture? In none of these cases perhaps is it proper to say, 
without qualification, that ‘‘ knowledge is virtue” !; but in each 
case it can be shown that the connexion between virtue and 
knowledge is very intimate, and every aspect of it presses itself 
upon our notice. Again, we emphasise “ relation,’ and we ask— 
Is knowledge that which stimulates virtue when it is feeble? 


1 Perhaps it is worth observing that the Socratic dictum that “virtue is 
knowledge,” or, as otherwise expressed in the Protagoras, that “no one errs 
willingly,”—is differently interpreted according as we view it in the light 
of “the choice of Hercules,” or in the light of the teaching of certain 
other parts of the Memorabilia and of certain of the Platonic dialogues, or 
in the light of such a dialogue as the Phedo. In the first case, it preaches 
pure Egoistic Hedonism; in the second, it approaches the wider Utili- 
tarian doctrine ; in the third, it counsels contempt of the body and phils- 
sophie contemplation, leading naturally to mysticism in belief and to 
asceticism in practice. 
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then it stands in the relation of a cause to its effect. Or, is it 
that which enables us to determine the true place of self-sacrifice, 
when, in cases of conflict, doubts arise as to how far self-abnega- 
tion is legitimate? then it exercises the function of a guide, a 
regulator, a controller. Or, is it that which broadens our views 
and widens our sympathies? then it assumes the form of an 
educator, and has significance for Ethics inasmuch as broadened 
views make for unselfishness, and sympathy lies at the very root 
of virtue. The whole question is one of complexity, but one of 
high interest; and, as it touches conduct at so many points, it 
demands in all its branches the careful consideration of the 
moralist. 

So, too, with the fourth inquiry, viz., How fares it with Virtue 
when we view it in connexion with man’s ideal future? In so 
far as this question is a purely speculative one, many may refuse 
to enter upon it. But, for all who have faith in the brightness of 
man’s future, and who believe that self-sacrifice is the great 
means towards the desiderated end, the question is fraught with 
deep practical import. For the evolutionist, in particular, the 
consideration of it becomes imperative: and a similar inquiry 
presents itself to the Christian ethicist—in relation, of course, to 
the doctrine of immortality and ‘‘ the new heavens and the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness”. The practical value of 
it lies here, that men, as matter of fact, are greatly influenced in 
their conduct by ideals, and the power of an ideal in producing 
right living depends in turn on the degree in which it can com- 
mend itself to our acceptance (can fascinate or please), and on 
the strength of our conviction in the probability of its ultimate 
realisation. 

Perhaps we might stop here. But a fifth question becomes 
legitimate, viz., as to the right adjustment between the virtuous 
or self-sacrificing part of our nature and the egoistic or self- 
regarding. And this is the proper place for determining wheve 
the standard of adjustment is to be found—whether within (as in 
the conscience) or without (as in the will of the Deity, the 
Sovereign, the State, &c.) 

Now, I do not say that these five questions are all mixed up 
together in every English ethical treatise ; but no English ethical 
writer is sufficiently careful and distinct at all points, while glar- 
ing instances of confusion are by no means uncommon. What 
we want is first a clear handling of the notion; then—after that, 
and in the light of that—separate discussion of the various allied 
problems. Only thus may we hope to attain clearness and 
precision, and to reach the end so much desired—the scientific 
treatment of the Ethical branch of mental philosophy. 


II. 


Closely connected with the preceding, and indeed part of the 
same process, but here kept distinct for the sake of emphasis, is 
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—marking the exact sweep or scope of a problem. This takes a 
twofold meaning according as the problem is (1) one referring to 
a definite subject, restricted to a single department of knowledge, 
but liable to being misunderstood because ambiguous in state- 
ment ; or (2) one referring to a subject which has various aspects 
and so may be treated of in various departments, the particular 
aspect under consideration being determined by regard to the 
department in which the question is asked. 

(1) Suppose the question put, “Is or is not the Will free?” 
Our first duty is to ascertain, by a critical sifting of the spheres 
of action, in what spheres Liberty can with plausibility be said 
to reside and in what spheres it cannot be allowed a footing: 
otherwise, we run the risk of falling into either of the two 
extremes—giving an over-extension to the question, or narrowing 
it too far. We over-extend it, when we fail to perceive that 
freedom is conditioned by consciousness, and that all unconscious 
and all sub-conscious actions are excluded from our consideration. 
We over-restrict it, when (with Cicero, Kant, and many moderns) 
we tie down the question to moral liberty—to freedom from the 
bondage of the animal or lower principles of our nature and 
submission to the moral law; forgetting that Consciousness is 
wider than Conscience, and that moral freedom does not exhaust 
the matter. Again, we over-extend it, when we treat Conscious- 
ness of freedom as identical with Conviction of freedom ; for, not 
only are the two things entirely different in themselves,' but the 
latter is far wider than the former. We unduly limit it, when 
we confine the point to one single kind of act, e.g., deliberation. 
Before we can hope to attack successfully the problem, ‘Js the 
will free?” we must first settle with ourselves the preliminary 
inquiry, ‘‘ Where, on the supposition of freedom, are we likely to 
find it?” 

Similarly with the question, ‘‘What is the ultimate ethical 
end?” Apart from the ambiguity residing in the word ‘end,’’? 
this is most commonly regarded as equivalent to the other, 
‘‘What do men consciously set before them as their ultimate 


1 Consciousness accompanies an act of choice, Conviction follows it ; and, 
whereas the former is most vivid during a conflict or struggle, it is after 
the conflict is over and we have lost—in other words, it is when we begin 
to upbraid ourselves for having yielded to temptation,—that our conviction 
is strongest that we might have done differently from what we did. More- 
over, conviction has also a forward reference. I am convinced of my 
ability to do such and such a thing to-morrow, or to resist an approaching 
temptation ; but alas! when to-morrow comes or the temptation arrives, 
I find myself powerless. Past and future both belong to conviction ; con- 
sciousness is concerned solely with the present. 

2 It may mean (1) that in which we rest satisfied, as when it is said (by 
Butler, for example) that food is the end of hunger or virtue the end of 
conscience ; or (2) final cause, intended purpose, “primary use and in- 
tention”. 
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end?” But a moment’s reflection will suffice to show that the 
two are by no means identical; and that the ultimate end need 
not be, and is not, something of which we are uniformly con- 
scious,—in other words, something that a man aims at, and of 
set purpose pursues, in every moment of his existence. On the 
contrary, a man is nothing apart from his character; and, as 
character is itself in great measure a congeries of habits—as it is 
a product, a formation, something that is built up through time 
and energy,—the range of conscious purpose, even in morals, must 
be limited, and the real actuating principle may in many cases 
remain unperceived. Moreover, we know from our own experi- 
ence that the immediate springs of action are manifold and 
various, and that they stimulate to manifold and various ends. 
While at one time we are moved by a regard to virtue, we are at 
other times determined in our conduct by considerations of 
happiness or pleasure. So that it is not the circumstance of 
being a uniformly-present conscious motive that characterises the 
ultimate end: and this consideration must be kept in view if we 
would determine the character and nature of the summum bonum. 

In like manner, Psychology and Logic both afford us abundant 
illustrations ; but examples need not be accumulated. 

(2) The second class of questions is not less important. Take 
first the Concept or Notion. It falls to the province of Logic 
to consider the formation of the notion, in so far as it is con- 
cerned with generalisation, and in so far as it bears upon the two 
important processes of Definition and Classification—the latter 
including, or reposing on, Division. But when you go beyond 
this, and raise the controversy of Realism versus Conceptualism 
= Nominalism, you have trespassed on Psychology and Meta- 
physics. 

It is not otherwise when we turn to Judgment. This subject 
has well-marked aspects—so many of them logical, so many 
metaphysical, and so many psychological: but it is the tendency 
at present to mix them all up together, and to relegate the 
discussion of them to Logic. Particularly observable is the 
tendency to raise metaphysical issues—as, for instance, what the 
ultimate subject in a proposition is—whether a reality or simply 
an idea; and, if the former, whether the reality of presenta- 
tion or merely the reality as something given in this, yet in 
itself unattained and unattainable. This innovation we pro- 
bably owe to the influence of Hegel, and it can be accepted only 
if we be prepared like Hegel to identify Logic with Meta- 
physics. With equal reason might we raise in Logic the 
discussion as to the Origin of Knowledge, for this question 
undoubtedly implicates the logical doctrine of Judgment, and, 
apart from the distinction of analytic and synthetic propositions, 
could not be argued. But the metaphysics of the subject is one 
thing, and the logic of it another; and it does not conduce to 
intelligibility to have them both confounded. 
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Equally irrelevant is it in a logical treatise, to raise the ques- 
tion of the Association of Ideas, or the question as to the 
Relativity of Knowledge. Although both of these have distinct 
logical bearings, and although our mode of regarding them will 
inevitably affect our treatment of Logic itself, nevertheless the 
full discussion belongs of right to Psychology, and to transfer it 
to Logic is simply to burden one province with the subject- 
matter of another, and thereby to remove boundaries and obli- 
terate distinctions which can alone secure successful exposition. 

Passing next to Ethics, we are met by similar confusion. 
Thus, in ethical discussion at the present day, Morality and 
Free-will are often inextricably blended; and the result has 
been confusion more confounded. The earlier English moralists 
knew better. Shaftesbury, the framer of the moral-sense theory, 
has no handling of the free-will problem at all; and he is followed 
almost exactly, in this respect, by Hutcheson. Both saw that 
Conscience, Right and Wrong, Duty, Obligation are what they 
are whatever be our teaching as to free agency; and one need 
never expect either clearness or precision in Moral Science until 
the earlier position be reverted to. Similarly, Ethics and Sociology 
are near of kin; but they must not be identified. The present 
tendency is to obliterate the lines of demarcation between them 
and to absorb the one in the other; and in proportion to the 
strength of the destructive force should be the vigour of the 
resistance. 

Again, leaving Ethics, let the question be asked, ‘“‘ How do 
we know Mind?” This question is susceptible of various 
modes of treatment, according to the province in which it is 
put or to which it is understood to refer. If it is asked in 
Psychology, then very naturally the answer lays the stress on 
the subjective or introspective method—on the examination and 
interrogation of individual consciousness,—and allows only a 
secondary (albeit a very important) place to the objective 
method, or attention to the outward expression of mental cha- 
racteristics in others. If, on the other hand, it is put in con- 
nexion with Evolution, then the emphasis is necessarily laid 
on the objective method—on the study of mental expression in 
other sentient beings, more particularly in the lower animals or 
brute creation. And if it be put with special regard to Educa- 
tion and the teacher, then the objective method still occupies the 
prominent place; only, the expression watched and the mental 
growth registered are mainly those of young folk and children. 
Everywhere, in cases such as these, there is need for a scrupu- 
lous application of the analytic distinguo ; and for want of this, 
ambiguity creeps in and confusion prevails. 

So with other branches of mental science. There is chaos at 
present as to boundary lines ; and, although there will always no 
doubt be a disputable margin at the confines of every province of 
philosophy, the general territory needs not be other than well- 
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marked, being clearly enough ascertained ; and unless this general 
territory be definitely recognised and strictly guarded, neither 
clearness nor progress can be looked for or demanded. 


III. 


Up to this point we have considered the Separation of Ques- 
tions as a logical operation having for its end two distinct things, 
viz., propriety of exposition and security against irrelevant criti- 
cisms. But there are certain problems that stand by themselves, 
and ought to be kept distinct, for a further reason. These deal 
with the Ultimate, and, being ultimate, are simply not to be dis- 
cussed, but to be started from. A due regard to this fact would 
have spared us many a dreary page and many a weary hour. 

The ultimate, however, has two senses. It is either that which 
is absolutely fundamental, or that which is fundamental only for 
the particular science or department under consideration. The 
absolutely fundamental is that beyond which we cannot get, and 
which (whether we be dealing with philosophy itself or with a 
special department of it) when we try to reduce it, lands us in 
contradictions or in vacuity. The relatively fundamental is seen 
when the ground-principles of one department find their justifi- 
cation in another; as when Logic reposes on Psychology, or 
Psychology points back to Metaphysics. Examples of the first 
alone need here be given. 

We commence with the doctrine of Relativity (in its sense of 
Correlativity '), and we find that this is absolutely fundamental. 
All conscious experiences implicate a change of state ; discrimina- 
tion is indispensable. But discrimination supposes agreement ; 
without similarity there could be no idea of difference. This 
then is something that we must simply begin with. When, 
therefore, we go further and inquire,—Which of the two, at the 
first start of consciousness, is prior in the order of time? in other 
words, Does similarity precede difference or difference come before 
similarity ?—we ask a question that from the very nature of the 
case admits of no solution. In the primary consciousness, 
according to any idea of consciousness that we are able to forin, 
the two elements are found conjoined; and the conjunction is 
the point of departure for psychological reasoning. 

Not greatly different is the question, What would our concep- 
tion of colour be, supposing the primary colours had been other 
than they are? We have indeed room for speculation here, but we 
need never expect a definite or solid result. Our experiences are 
such and such, whether we will or not; and it is quite hopeless 
to try to get beyond experience. As we cannot stand upon our 
own shoulders, it is mere waste of time to speculate on what the 


1 The other sense, of course, is the finiteness or limitation of the human 
faculties. 
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consequences would be supposing we could. But if we do specu- 
late, let us quite understand that the operation has only a dia- 
lectical value, and let us cease claiming for it the place of a 
healthy and sober exercise. 

We have the fundamental, again, in reference to Memory. The 
trustworthiness of this faculty (when duly limited) is a psycho- 
logical postulate ; and it is so, because we cannot help ourselves. 
Every attempt to prove it utterly and unconditionally untrust- 
worthy is glaringly suicidal; for it can only proceed by assuming 
the veracity of that whose falsity it intends to establish. 

In the same category is to be placed the dependence of 
Thought on Language. That the two progress together, that 
the growth of the one means the growth of the other and vice 
versa, has been proved to demonstration. But to ask whether 
the one could exist without the other is really to put a meaning- 
less interrogation. There are no data which, however adroitly 
manipulated, can authorise us in returning a dogmatic answer. 

It is nowise different with the celebrated Laws of Thought. 
These are nothing if they are not fundamental, and, in the last 
pinch, you can only say they have to be taken for granted. The 
Mind being what it is, Reasoning can only progress upon certain 
assumptions: and if you refuse these assumptions, you simply 
exclude yourself from reasoning, and are made welcome to a 
substitute, if you can find one. This is altogether different, of 
course, from the question whether in any given instance these 
laws have been actually outraged. Not only may this second 
question be asked, but argued too; yet the final test is precisely 
those laws that for thought are fundamental. 

Similarly in Ethics. There is so much of ethical doctrine 
that we must be contented to start from as a basis. Of this 
nature are the two principles Self-love and Benevolence (Egoism 
and Altruism). Each of these is primordial in the human consti- 
tution; and any attempt to prove the existence of either of them, 
or to resolve the one into the other, is foredoomed to failure. 
Hence the collapse of Butler’s argument (as developed in the 
Sermons) about what, since Price’s time, has come to be known 
as the Object of Desire—if that argument be taken as a demon- 
stration of the existence of disinterested regard. That it was so 
understood by Price, is clear and evident from the Review : but it 
may very much be doubted whether Butler himself actually 
intended it to be thus taken. Rather, his attitude (so it seems) 
was something different. Accepting the existence of both dis- 
interested and self-regarding motives as facts of our constitution, 
he set himself to show, by means of his doctrine of desire, that 
there was really no inconsistency or contrariety between the one 
fact and the other. Here (he said) is self-love (one fact of our 
nature) whose object is internal, viz., our own happiness. Here, 
again, is benevolence (another fact of our nature) whose object is 
external, viz., the happiness of our fellows. But besides benevo- 
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lence, we have other facts of our nature (wz. particular appetites, 
passions and affections) whose object is external—hunger, for 
example, whose object is food. In this respect, therefore, bene- 
volence agrees with these (its object, like theirs, is external), and 
so has to be affiliated with these. But if so, there can be no 
greater contrariety between self-love and benevolence than there 
is between these and self-love. But nobody maintains that there 
is any contrariety between self-love and these. Therefore, no- 
body has a right to maintain that there is any contrariety between 
self-love and benevolence. Whatever may be thought of this as 
proof of the thing we have supposed Butler to intend, it obviously 
is no proof of the existence of disinterested motives ; and proof of 
this (in the strict sense of the term) is impossible. 

Hence also the futility of attempts to reduce Virtue to a single 
principle of our nature. It is only by sleight of hand that either 
the pure egoist or the pure altruist is able to give anything like 
plausibility to his doctrine—only by surreptitiously introducing 
the element or principle that he began by excluding. Is regard 
to one’s own interest set forth as the sum of virtue? Then this 
personal regard is forthwith identified with prudence, and pru- 
dence is used convertibly with self-love, and self-love is defined 
as a rational principle, and reason for the individual’s good incul- 
cates a regard to others. Or, is the whole benevolence? Then 
benevolence (we are told) must be taken as directed by reason, 
and reason includes conscience (‘‘ Rationality,” as Butler says, 
‘including in this both the discernment of what is right, and a 
disposition to regulate ourselves by it’’), and conscience ‘“ dis- 
cerns’’ prudence to be right: and there you have it.’ One prin- 
ciple is clearly insufficient. We are neither all egoism nor all 
altruism, and the great problem of Ethics really is, not how to 
resolve the one into the other, but how to balance these two 
principles, neither submerging the one nor over-exalting the 
other. 

Some questions then are ultimate, and ought to be treated as 
such. But these ultimate questions obviously require a test; for, 
without a test, we run the risk of erecting into the ultimate what- 
ever we please. What then is the test? It can be but one thing— 
Experience. That is ultimate which, accepting experience as our 
guide, cannot be reduced into anything simpler: whenever we 
can resolve a question into one more fundamental, that (still 
trusting to experience) is derived. But experience varies; and 
so questions that are ultimate now may cease to be ultimate 


1 It is historically curious that Butler, while rejecting the doctrine that 
“ Benevolence is the sum of Virtue” in the Dissertation, frequently accepts 
it in the Sermons. See, for instance, Ser. XJJ. and Ser. LX. In this last 
he says—“ That mankind is a community, that we all stand in a relation 
to each other, that there is a public end and interest of society which each 
particular is obliged to support, is the sum of morals”. 
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hereafter. Possibly enough, they may: but until they do, we 
must just accept them as given ; and when they do (if ever), the 
ground, and therefore the justification, of the change will be ex- 
perience still. A priori reasoning is a help indeed ; but only after 
we have already reached certain conceptions (such as those of 
mind and human nature) & posteriori. And this we may rest 
assured of, that whatever reasoning leads us into contradictions 
or into impenetrable haze is ipso facto stultified: it stands self- 
condemned as illusory and inept. 





MIND AS A SOCIAL FACTOR. 
By Lester F. Warp. 


After many centuries of exclusive study of the soul the thinkers 
of the world turned their attention for some centuries more 
to the study of the intellect. During all this time, the true 
influence of mind as a social factor was left quite out of view. 
At last there rose up the scientific philosophy which essayed 
to explain the nature of mind. Its dependence upon organisa- 
tion in general and upon brain in particular was proved by 
scientific experimentation, and the domain of metaphysics be- 
came that of psychology. Mind was shown to be a function 
of body and psychology became a department of biology. Man 
has now taken his true position in the animal world as a product 
of development. Brain, which alone raises him above other 
animals, has been developed in the same manner as the other 
anatomical characters. The brain is the organ of the mind, its 
physical seat and cause. Mind is therefore a natural product of 
evolution, and its achievements are to be classed and studied 
along with all other natural phenomena. Such is the scientific 
conception of mind. 

The modern scientist places all objects in the midst of an infi- 
nite series of antecedents and consequents. Organic forms as 
well as inorganic must take their places in this series—the 
animal no less than the plant, the man no less than the beast. 
Mind itself is a link of this endless chain. Its activities con- 
sist in the transmission of the properties of its antecedents to 
its consequents. The quantity of force in the universe is con- 
stant. No power can increase or diminish it. All attempts on 
the part of the creatures of this constant and unchangeable force 
to modify its normal effects are not less vain because such crea- 
tures happen to have acquired the faculty of observing the changes 
going on in nature. 

The protracted study of nature’s processes leads to admiration 
of them, and the belief has become prevalent that they are not 
only unalterable but also in some way necessarily beneficent. 
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Nature has made great progress in developing organised beings 
and is assumed to be still working in this direction. The natural 
method is always the true method, and to find it out is the aim 
of all scientific investigation. Out of this earnest and laudable 
strife to discover the true method of nature has grown, logically 
enough, the assumption that when found it must be something of 
great worth. It is commonly supposed that the highest wisdom 
of man is to learn and then to follow the ways of nature. Those 
dissatisfied people who would improve upon the natural course 
of events are rebuked as meddlers with the unalterable. Their 
systems are declared utopian, their laws bruta fulmina. All 
efforts in this direction are held to be trifling and are stigmatised 
as sO many ignorant attempts to nullify the immutable laws of 
nature. 

This general mode of reasoning is carried into all departments 
of human life. 

In government every attempt to improve the condition of the 
state is condemned and denounced. Curiously enough, here the 
claim is illogically made that such measures are harmful. In 
fact, unfortunately for the whole theory, they have often been 
proved to be so. But this, of course, proves their efficacy. This 
glaring inconsistency is, however, overlooked, and government 
is implored, not to adopt wise and successful measures, but to 
refrain from adopting any, to let society alone, and thus allow 
the laws of nature to work out their beneficent results. 

In commerce and trade absolute freedom is insisted upon. 
Free trade is the watchword of this entire school. The laws of 
trade, they maintain, are natural laws. As such they must be 
better than any human rules. And here again we find them in- 
sisting that regulation is injurious to trade, although it is at the 
same time declared to be nugatory. 

In social affairs these doctrines are carried to their extreme 
logical outcome. The laws of nature as they manifest them- 
selves in society must be left wholly untouched. The passions 
of men will neutralise and regulate themselves. Competition 
can be depended upon to correct abuses. The seller must be 
allowed to exaggerate and misstate the nature of his wares. 
This has the effect to sharpen the wits of the buyer, and this 
develops the brain. To dilute, adulterate, or even poison food and 
medicine for personal gain is not objectionable, since the destruc- 
tion thereby of a few unwary consumers only proves their unfit- 
ness to survive in society. As in general commerce, so in private 
business, competition must be free. If a dealer, by selling at a 
loss, can hold out until all his competitors have been driven from 
the field, in order then to recover more than his losses by the 
monopoly he will enjoy, his right to do this must not be ques- 
tioned. It is under such conditions and by the aid of such dis- 
cipline that man and society have developed. 

Education must be that of experience. Knowledge must be 
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gained by efforts to avoid the consequences of ignorance already 
felt. The intellectual development of the child must be an 
epitome of that of the race. It is thus only that nature operates, 
and surely nature is greater and wiser than man. 

All schemes of social reform are unscientific. Public charities 
tend to bolster up unworthy elements in society that nature has 
declared unfit to survive. Temperance reforms tend only to 
abridge individual liberty—for even the liberty to destroy one’s 
self should be respected. Philanthropy is zeal without know- 
ledge, while humanitarianism is fanaticism. 

This general class of views antedated by many years the publi- 
cation by Spencer and Darwin of their formulated doctrines of 
the ‘survival of the fittest’? and ‘natural selection”. But it 
cannot be denied that these doctrines, supported as they were by 
facts fresh from nature, have greatly strengthened this habit of 
thought. Nature’s method is now much better known than for- 
merly, and it is now well understood that an utterly soulless 
competition constitutes its fundamental characteristic. Surely 
man cannot go astray in following in the footsteps of nature. 
Let him learn from the animal world. He has descended from 
some of the humble stocks which he is now studying. Nature’s 
plan has raised him from the condition of a beast to that of a 
rational being. It has created and developed society and civilisa- 
tion. Unless tampered with by “reformers ’”’ all the operations 
of society would be competitive. Competition is the law of 
nature out of which progress results. Sociology, as its founder 
insisted, must be based on biology, and the true sociologist must 
understand this biologic law. Those who propose to apply 
methods to society which are opposed to the methods of nature 
are supposed to be ignorant of these fundamental truths and are 
called empiricists, ‘‘ meddlers,” and “ tinkers ”’ 

Such, I say, is the tenor and tendency of modern scientific 
thought. I do not say that all scientific men hold these views. 
I merely maintain that leading ones have formulated and incul- 
cated them as natural deductions from the established facts of 
science, and that the public mind is rapidly assimilating them, 
while scarcely any attempts are being made to check their 
advance.! 

Is there any way of answering these arguments? Can the 
laissez faire doctrine be successfully met? That all attempts to 
do this have been timidly made cannot be denied. That these 
have been few and feeble is equally certain. While there has 
existed in the minds of many rational persons a vague sense of 


‘The social philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer possesses this tone 
throughout, and his disciples, particularly in America, delight in going 
even farther than their master. The most extreme statement of the laissez 


faire doctrine known to me is that of Prof. W. G. Sumner, in his recent 


work Social Classes. 
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some hidden fallacy in all this reasoning, none have felt com- 
petent to formulate their objections with sufficient clearness and 
force to warrant pitting them against the resistless stream of con- 
current science and philosophy of the nineteenth century. There 
has, however, been developing of late a more or less marked ap- 
prehension with regard to the possible consequences of this mode 
of thought. The feeling is distinct in the best minds, and toa 
large extent in the public mind, that the tendency of modern 
ideas is nihilistic. It is clear that if they become universally 
accepted they must work stagnation in society. The laissez fuire 
doctrine is a gospel of inaction, the scientific creed is struck with 
sterility, the policy of resigning all into the hands of Nature is a 
surrender. 

But this recognition is by no means proof that the prevalent 
opinions are false. At best it can only suggest this on the ground 
that true doctrines should be progressive. But this would be a 
petitio principii. Nature is not optimistic, still less anthropo- 
centric. For aught we know, the laws of nature are such as 
make a recognition of strict scientific truth a positive barrier to 
social advancement. The argument we have been considering 
must be refuted, if at all, by legitimate counter-argument. 

The present attempt to meet some parts of this argument is 
made in full consciousness of its strength as a factor in modern 
thought and with due deference to the great names that stand 
committed to it. The scientific facts which its defenders have 
brought to its support are, in the main, incontestable. To answer 
by denying these would be to abjure science and deserve con- 
tempt. The method of nature has been correctly interpreted. 
The doctrines of the survival of the fittest and natural selection 
are perfectly true doctrines. The law of competition is the 
fundamental law. It is unquestionably true that progress, not 
only in primary organic development, but also in society, has 
resulted from the action of this law. 

After conceding all this, the attempt, notwithstanding, to stem 
the tide of modern scientific thought must, indeed, seem a hope- 
less one. At the outset it must be frankly acknowledged that if 
the current views are unsound the fault is not chargeable to 
science. If there is any defect it must lie in the inferences 
drawn from the facts and not in the facts themselves. To what 
extent, then, is the Jaissez faire doctrine, as defined and popularly 
accepted, an inference? If the method of nature is correctly 
formulated by that doctrine, wherein lies the fallacy when it is 
applied to man and to society ? 

In order to grapple at once with the whole problem let me 
answer these questions by the open charge that the modern 
scientific philosophers fail to recognise the true value of the 
psychic factor. Just as the metaphysicians lost their bearings by 
an empty worship of mind and made philosophy a plaything, so 
the modern evolutionists have missed their mark by degrading 
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mind to a level with mechanical force. They seem thus about to 
fling away the grand results that the doctrine of evolution can- 
not otherwise fail to achieve. Far be it from me to appeal to the 
prejudices of the enemies of science by casting opprobrium upon 
scientific deductions, but when I consider the tendencies which 
are now so unmistakable, and which are so certainly the conse- 
quence of the protracted study, on the part of leading scientists, 
of the unquestionable methods of nature, I think I can, though 
holding precisely opposite opinions, fully sympathise with Carlyle 
in characterising the philosophy of evolution as a “gospel of 
dirt”. 

But I need not longer dwell upon the blighting influence of 
this construction of the known laws of nature. Let us approach 
the kernel of the problem. 

The /atssez faire doctrine fails to recognise that, in the develop- 
ment of mind, a virtually new power was introduced into the world. 
To say that this has been done is no startling announcement. 
It is no more than has taken place many times in the course of 
the evolution of living and feeling beings out of the tenuous 
nebule of space. For, while it is true that nature makes no 
leaps, while, so long as we consider their beginning, all the great 
steps in evolution are due to minute increments repeated through 
vast periods, still, when we survey the whole field, as we must 
do to comprehend the scheme, and contrast the extremes, we find 
that nature has been making a series of enormous strides, and 
reaching from one plane of development to another. It is these 
independent achievements of evolution that the true philosopher 
must study. 

Not to mention the great steps in the eosmical history of the 
solar system and of the earth, we must regard the evolution of 
protoplasm, the ‘ physical basis of life,” as one of those gigantic 
strides which thenceforth completely revolutionised the surface of 
our planet. The development of the cell as the unit of organisa- 
tion was another such stride. The origin of vertebrate life intro- 
duced a new element, and the birth of man wrought still another 
transformation. These are only a few of nature’s revolutions. 
Many more will suggest themselves. And although, in no single 
one of these cases Can it be said at what exact point the new 
essence commenced to exist, although the development of all 
these several expressions of Nature’s method of concentrating 
her hitherto diffused forces was accomplished through an un- 
broken series of minute transitional increments continued through 
eons of time, still, it is not a whit less true that each of these 
grand products of evolution, when at length fully formed, consti- 
tuted a new cosmic energy, and proceeded to stamp all future 
products and processes with a character hitherto wholly unknown 
upon the globe. 

It is in this sense, and in this only, that I claim the develop- 
ment of mind—of the thinking, reasoning, inventing faculty of 
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the human brain—as another, and one of the best marked, of the 
great cosmic strides that have characterised the course of evolu- 
tion and belong to the legitimate methods of nature. 

It is, for example, only to a limited extent and in the most 
general way that we can apply the same canons to the organic as 
to the inorganic world. It is usually, but falsely, supposed that 
the student of biology need know nothing of physics, the assump- 
tion being that they have nothing in common. While this error 
is fatal to all fundamental acquaintance with the laws of life, it 
well illustrates the immensity of the advance from one realm to 
the other. The same could be said, in varying degrees of obvious- 
ness, of every one of the ascending steps to which reference has 
been made. I freely admit that the theologians and meta- 
physicians commit the most fatal error in treating the soul, or 
mind, as independent of the body, but this enormous fallacy is 
scarcely greater than that of the modern evolutionist, who, finding 
out their dependence, ignores the magnitude of the step by which 
mind was made a property of body, and proceeds as though no 
new factor had entered into the world. 

But all this may be regarded as mere generality. Let us 
come to something more specific. 

It has always been a marvel to my comprehension that wise 
men and philosophers, when smitten with the specious logic of 
the laissez faire school, can close their eyes to the most obtrusive 
fact that civilisation presents. In spite of the influence of philo- 
sophy, all forms of which have thus far been negative and nihi- 
listic, the human animal, with his growing intellect, has still 
ever realised the power that is vouchsafed through mind, and 
has ever exercised that power. Philosophy would have long 
since robbed him of it and caused his early extermination from 
the earth but for the persistence, through heredity, of the impulse 
to exercise in self-preservation every power in his possession ; by 
which practice alone he first gained his ascendancy ages before 
philosophy began. 

The great fact, then, to which I allude is that, in spite of all 
philosophy, whether mythologic, metaphysical, or naturalistic, 
declaring that man must and can do nothing, he has, from the 
very dawn of his intelligence, been transforming the entire sur- 
face of the planet he inhabits. No other animal performs any- 
thing comparable to what man performs. This is solely because 
no other possesses the developed psychic faculty. 

If we analyse mind into its two departments, sense and in- 
tellect, we shall see that it is through this latter faculty that 
these results are accomplished. If we inquire more closely into 
the mode by which intellect operates, we shall find that it serves 
as a guiding power to those natural forces with which it is ac- 
quainted (and no others), directing them into channels of human 
advantage. If we seek for a single term by which to characterise 
with precision the nature of this process, we find this in Jnven- 
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tion. The essential characteristic of all intellectual action is 
invention. 

Glancing now at the ensemble of human achievement, which 
may be collectively called civilisation, we readily see that it is 
all the result of this inventive process. ll practical art is 
merely the product of successful invention, and it requires no 
undue expansion of the term, nor extraordinary power of gene- 
ralisation, to see in all human institutions only modified forms 
of arts, and true products of the intellectual, or inventive, faculty. 

But what is the general result of all this? An entirely new 
dispensation has been given to the world. All the materials and 
forces of nature have been thus placed completely under the 
control of one of the otherwise least powerful of the creatures 
inhabiting the earth. He has only to know them in order to 
become their master. Nature has thus been made the servant 
of man. Thus only has man succeeded in peopling the entire 
globe while all other animals are restricted to narrow faunal 
areas. He has also peopled certain portions far more densely 
than any other species could have done, and he seems destined 
to continue multiplying his numbers for a long time yet in the 
future. But this quantitative proof is even less telling than the 
qualitative. When we confine our attention to the élite of man- 
kind we do not need to have the ways specified in detail by which 
the powers of mind have exalted the intellectual being above all 
other products of creation. At the present moment the most 
dense and the most enlightened populations of the globe occupy 
what are termed temperate latitudes, which means latitudes in 
which for from three to five months each year vegetation ceases 
entirely, the waters are locked in ice, and the temperature 
frequently sinks far below the zero of the Fahrenheit thermo- 
meter. Imagine the thin-skinned, furless animal man subsisting 
in such a climate. Extinguish his fires, banish his clothing, blot 
out the habitations that deck the civilised landscape. How long 
would the puny race survive? But these are not products of 
nature, they are products of art, the wages of thought—fruits of 
the intellect. 

When a well-clothed philosopher on a bitter winter’s night sits 
in a warm room well lighted for his purpose and writes on paper 
with pen and ink in the arbitrary characters of a highly developed 
language the statement that civilisation is the result of natural 
laws, and that man’s duty is to let nature alone so that untram- 
meled it may work out a higher civilisation, he simply ignores 
every circumstance of his existence and deliberately closes his 
eyes to every fact within the range of his faculties. If man had 
acted upon his theory there would have been no civilisation, and 
our philosopher would have remained a troglodyte. 

But how shall we distinguish this human, or anthropic, method 
from the method of nature? Simply by reversing all the defini- 
tions. Art is the antithesis of nature. If we call one the natural 
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method we must call the other the artificial method. If nature’s 
process is rightly named natural selection, man’s process is artifi- 
cial selection. The survival of the fittest is simply the survival 
of the strong, which implies, and might as well be called, the 
destruction of the weak. And if nature progresses through the 
destruction of the weak, man progresses through the protection of 
the weak. This is the essential distinction. 

In human society the psychic power has operated to secure 
the protection of the weak in two distinct ways: first, by increas- 
ing the supply of the necessities of life, and, secondly, by pre- 
venting the destruction of life through the enemies of man. The 
immediate instrumentality through which the first of these pro- 
cesses is carried on is art, the product of invention. The second 
process takes place through the establishment of positive institu- 
tions. 

It is difficult to say which of these agencies has been most 
effective. Both were always indispensable, and therefore all 
comparison is unprofitable. 

Art operates to protect the weak against adverse surroundings, 
It is directed against natural forces, chiefly physical. By thus 
defeating the destructive influences of the elements and hostile 
forms of life, and by forcing nature to yield an unnatural supply 
of man’s necessities, many who would have succumbed from ina- 
bility to resist these adverse agencies—the feebler members of 
society—were able to survive, and population increased and ex- 
panded. While no one openly denies this, there is a tendency 
either to ignore it in politico-economic discussions, or to deny 
its application to them as an answer to naturalistic arguments. 

If, on the other hand, we inquire into the nature of human 
institutions, we shall perceive that they are of three kinds, tend- 
ing to protect the weak in three ways, or ascending degrees. 
These three successively higher means through which this end 
is attained are, first, Justice, second, Morality, and third, Charity. 
These forms of action have been reached through the develop- 
ment, respectively, of the three corresponding sentiments: Equity, 
Beneficence, and Benevolence. 

All of these altruistic sentiments are wholly unknown, or known 
only in the merest embryo, to all animals below man, and there- 
fore no such means of protection exist among them. They are 
strictly human, or anthropic. Many evolutionists fail to recog- 
nise this. Some sociologists refuse to admit it. They look about 
and see so much injustice, immorality and rapacity that they 
are led to suppose that only natural methods are in operation in 
society. This isa great mistake. In point of fact, the keener 
the sense of justice the more conspicuous the diminishing num- 
ber of violations of it come to appear, and conversely, the ob- 
viousness of injustice proves the general prevalence of justice. 
It is the same with morality and philanthropy. 

If we consider the effect of these three codes of human con- 
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duct in the direction of enabling the weaker ones to survive we 
shall see that it has been immense. Out of the first has arisen 
government, the chief value and function of which has always 
been and still is such protection. Great systems of jurisprudence 
have been elaborated, engrossing the attention of a large portion 
of the population of enlightened as well as of barbaric states. 
To say that these have been failures because often weighted with 
grave defects is to misinterpret history and misunderstand society. 
No one could probably be found to gainsay that the moral law of 
society has exerted a salutary influence, yet its aim is strictly 
altruistic, opposed to the law of the survival of the fittest, and 
wholly in the direction of enabling those to survive who would 
not survive without its protection. Finally, the last sentiment 
to be developed, and doubtless the highest, is so universally re- 
cognised as peculiar to man that his very name has been given 
to it—the sentiment of humanity. Yet the mode of protecting 
the weak arising out of this sentiment is the one that has 
been most seriously called in question by the naturalistic school. 
It must be admitted that humanitarian institutions have done 
far less good than either juridical or ethical institutions. The 
sentiment itself is of recent origin, the product only of highly 
developed and greatly refined mental organisation. It exists to 
an appreciable degree only in a minute fraction of the most 
enlightened populations. It is rarely directed with judgment ; 
no fixed, self-enforcing code of conduct, as in the other cases, 
having had time to take shape. The institutions established to 
enforce it are for the most part poorly supported, badly managed, 
and often founded on a total misconception of human nature and 
of the true mode of attaining the end in view. Hence they are 
specially open to attack. But if ever humanitarian sentiments 
become diffused throughout the body politic, become the object 
of deep study, as have those of justice and right, it may be con- 
fidently predicted that society will prove itself capable of caring 
for the most unfortunate of its members in a manner that shall 
not work demoralisation. 

In all these ways man, through his intelligence, has laboured 
successfully to resist the law of nature. His success is con- 
clusively demonstrated by a comparison of his condition with 
that of other species of animals. No other cause can be as- 
signed for his superiority. How can the naturalistic philosophers 
shut their eyes to such obvious facts? Yet, what is their attitude? 
They condemn all attempts to protect the weak, whether by 
private or public methods. They claim that it deteriorates the 
race by enabling the unfit to survive and transmit their inferiority. 
This is true only in certain cases of hereditary diseases or mental 
deficiencies, which should be taken account of by man because 
they are not by nature. Nothing is easier than to show that 
the unrestricted competition of nature does not secure the sur- 
vival of the fittest possible, but only of the actually fittest, and 
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in every attempt man makes to obtain something fitter than this 
actual fittest he succeeds, as witness improved breeds of animals 
and grafts of fruits. Now, the human method of protecting the 
weak deals in some such way with men. It not only increases 
the number but improves the quality. 

But “ government,” at least, must laisser faire. It must not 
‘“‘meddle”’ with natural laws. The laws of trade, business, social 
intercourse, are natural laws, immutable and indestructible. 
All interference with them is vain. The fallacy here is a non 
sequitur. It may be readily granted that these laws are im- 
mutable and indestructible. Were this not the case it would 
certainly be hopeless to interfere with their action. But every 
mechanical invention proves that nothing is easier than to inter- 
fere successfully with the operation of these uniform natural 
forces. They have only to be first thoroughly understood and 
then they are easily controlled. To destroy a force is one thing, 
to control its action is quite another. Those who talk in this 
way involve themselves in the most palpable inconsistency. 
They must not be allowed to stop where they do. They must go 
on and carry their strictures to a logical conclusion. They must 
deny to government the right to protect its citizens from injustice. 
This is a clear interference with the natural laws of society. They 
must deny to society the right to enforce its code of morals. 
Nothing is more unnatural. They must suppress the healing art 
which keeps the sick from dying as they do among animals. 
Nor is this all. They must condemn all interference with physical 
laws and natural forces. To dam a stream must be characterised 
as a ‘“‘vain”’ attempt to overcome a naturallaw. The wind must 
be left free to blow where it will, and not be forced against the 
fan of a wind-mill. The vapour of heated water must be allowed 
to float off naturally into the air and not be pent up in a steam- 
boiler and thence conducted into the cylinder of a steam-engine. 
All these things and every other device of inventive man are so 
many attempts to ‘ violate” the laws of nature, which is de- 
clared impossible. 

What then remains of the laissez faire doctrine? Nothing but 
this: That it is useless, and may be dangerous, to attempt to 
control natural forces until their character is first well understood. 
This is a proposition which is true for every department of force, 
and does not involve the surrender of the whole domain of socio- 
joey after it has been demonstrated that society is a theatre of 
orces. 

The truth thus comes forth from a rational study of nature 
and human society that social progress has been due only in 
very slight degree to natural évolution as accomplished through 
the survival of the fittest, and its chief success has resulted from 
the reduction of competition in the struggle for existence and the 
protection of the weaker members. Such competition, in so far 
as it has been permitted to operate, has tended to lower the 
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standard of the fittest and to check advancement. It is not, of 
course, claimed that the natural method has ever been fully over- 
come. It has always operated, and still operates, powerfully in 
many ways. It has been chiefly in the simpler departments of 
physical and mechanical phenomena that the psychic, or an- 
thropic, method has superseded it. The inventive arts have been 
the result. Vital forces have yielded to some extent to the in- 
fluence of mind in bringing about improved stocks of animals and 
vegetables, and even certain social laws have come under rational 
control through the establishment of institutions. Still, every 
step in this progress has been contested. It was not enough 
that the intellect was feeble and ill-fitted to grapple with such 
problems. It was not enough that ignorance of nature’s 
laws should cause unnumbered failures. A still stronger barrier 
was presented by the intellect itself in the form of positive 
error embodied in philosophy. As already remarked, philo- 
sophy has always been negative and nihilistic, and has steadily 
antagonised the common sense of mankind. “It is only quite 
recently that there has come into existence anything like a 
truly positive philosophy, i.e., a philosophy of action. The 
intellectual power of enlightened man has at length become 
sufficient to grasp the problems of social life. A large body of 
truth has been accumulated by which to be guided in their solu- 
tion. Positive error in the drawing of false conclusions from 
established facts is now the chief obstacle. Rational interpreta- 
tion has come to prevail in all the lower departments of pheno- 
mena. It is chiefly in the complex departments of psychic and 
social action that error still holds sway. Nothing remains to be 
done but to apply the established canons of science to these 
higher fields of activity. Here there is still competition. Here 
the weaker still go to the wall. Here the strong are still the 
fittest to survive. Here Nature still practises her costly selection 
which always involves the destruction of the defenceless. The 
demand is for still further reduction of competition, still greater 
interference with the operations of natural forces, still more com- 
plete control of the laws of nature, and still more absolute supre- 
macy of the psychic over the natural method of evolution. 

These ends will be secured in proportion as the true nature of 
mind is understood. When nature comes to be regarded as 
passive and man as active, instead of the reverse as now, when 
human action is recognised as the most important of all forms of 
action, and when the power of the human intellect over vital, 
psychic and social phenomena is practically conceded, then, and 
then only, can man justly claim to have risen out of the animal 
and fully to have entered the human stage of development. 
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V.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta. A Return to Dualism by Scorus 
Novanticus. London and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate, 
1884. Pp. 182. 

By calling his work ‘“‘A Return to Dualism,” the writer of 
this book evidently wishes to express his adhesion, so far, to the 
national tradition of Scotch philosophy. But though he con- 
sistently maintains an actual dualism as given in perception, this 
can hardly be considered the central position of the book; and 
indeed there is comparatively little space devoted to the formal 
proof of it. The author also subsequently uses language which 
implies the abandonment of his Dualism, understood as an 
ultimate or metaphysical position. The book is, in fact, an 
analysis of perception, independently undertaken, but with full 
knowledge of, and reference to, the Kantian investigation. Be- 
sides rejecting the subjectivity of the Critick of Pure Reason, the 
author differs from Kant in maintaining that a real content of 
knowledge is given to us, not only through sense, but also by 
Reason as functionally present in perception. Reason furnishes us, 
he contends, with ‘‘ pure percepts” (or, as he afterwards calls them, 
‘‘ dialectic percepts,” ‘‘ synthetic predications a priori’’) which 
are ‘‘not merely regulative, but constitutive, of the external”’. 
The whole is worked out with much sureness of touch and with 
real philosophical insight. The author’s knowledge and use of 
German thought is flavoured by a certain sturdy Scotch inde- 
pendence as well as by an infusion of Scotch caution. He has 
apparently written first of all to satisfy his own need, and only 
in the second place for publication. The style, therefore, is 
marked more by straightforwardness than by literary attractive- 
ness; and perhaps too much licence has occasionally been taken 
in the coining of new expressions. But the writer can often be 
wonderfully vivid and memorable in his way of clinching an 
argument or of characterising an opponent’s view. Altogether, 
the book makes the impression of having been written by one 
who has held himself at some distance from the philosophical 
schools, and who has embodied in his work the results of his 
mature thought. 

We need not follow the author in his grading of the different 
stages of intelligence (from mere reflex action upwards) lest we 
fall foul of those whom he calls “ the biological psychologists ”. 
The matter is, in its nature, not one in which exactitude is pos- 
sible. It is sufficient to note the distinction he draws between 
«« Attuition”’ and Perception—a distinction which is the founda- 
tion of most that follows. Attuition is a word employed to 
denote ‘‘mere receptivity more or less reflexly co-ordinated,” 
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and corresponds to the highest development of what is generally 
spoken of loosely as Sensation. It is, or may be supposed to be, 
“the mental condition of the higher animals”. Hume’s world 
of custom-woven impressions is such a world as would be given 
by Attuition. In such a state, the subject is wholly passive, but 
objects register themselves, as it were, upon it. For Attuition 
does not give a mere chaotic manifold, as Kant sometimes says 
of Sensation ; it is defined on p. 11 as “ the reflex co-ordination 
of the elements or units of sensation into an image or synopsis ”’. 
It is ‘the sensation of objects as mutually exclusive—as being 
not only outside the receptive or conscious subject, but also out- 
side each other”. It corresponds, therefore, most closely to 
Kant’s Judgment of Perception—the uncategorised perception 
which commentators have found so hard to reconcile with other 
parts of his system. Perception, as understood by the author, 
is the one essential step beyond this, which constitutes the self- 
conscious individual. ‘A Force advances out of what has been 
hitherto mere receptive attuitional individuality, and prehends or 
seizes the presentation, holding it close to itself and contemplat- 
ing it. This Force is Will.” So far as the matter of the pre- 
sentation goes, nothing is added in the passage from Attuition to 
Perception ; nor, on this side of the subject, is any new “ sub- 
stance”’ foisted upon us. There is a difference of attitude; 
Will takes possession of the object by which the attuitive sub- 
ject was previously possessed. Nevertheless, as the author puts 
it, in a way that recalls Ferrier, ‘‘ the whole process is essentially 
a movement from that which was not to that which is”. Only 
it is useless to try to explain what the animal consciousness is, 
or what the Self or Ego is; “all that can be done is to watch 
the latter in the throes of birth and name what we see”’. It is, 
as has been indicated, the result of an actus purus—a ‘‘ wholly 
inexplicable spontaneity ’”—which may be called Will. Will 
forms, therefore, according to the author, the root and essence 
of Reason; and he frequently uses the compound form “ Will- 
Reason ”’ to express his position. 

There follows upon this an analysis of the act of perception, 
undertaken with the view of proving that ‘‘ the whole vast fabric 
of Reason is nothing save Percipience when truly seen into”. 
In this elementary act, in other words, the constant dialectic 
movement of reason may be easily discerned. Besides the 
kinetic initiation of Will and the consequent relation of the 
object to the unity of consciousness, and in addition to the 
affirmation of the externality and independence of the object (a 
sense of which we have already seen to be present in attuition) 
there are here enumerated as the constitutive moments of Reason 
the familiar laws of Excluded Middle, Contradiction, Sufficient 
Reason, and Identity. They are mentioned in this order because 
all perception is determination through negation. ‘The simple 
perception ‘A is A’ is mediated, and so necessitated through the 
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negative affirmations, that it is not B nor anything else, on the 
presumption of course that it is either A or something else. 
Thus the initial movement of Reason in Percipience may receive 
the general name of the ‘ Form or Law of Mediation,’ inasmuch 
as we attain to the act of simple apprehension, A = A, only 
by means of a middle. It does not affect this fact that the 
middle is a negation” (pp. 80-1). The author endeavours to 
prove that fundamentally the same process of thought—< per- 
ception of the truth of one thing through the perception of the 
truth of another ’”’—is exemplified in all Comparison, in Abstrac- 
tion and Generalisation, in Deductive Syllogism, and in In- 
ductive Reasoning. And he concludes, therefore, that Reason, 
as such, involves necessity. ‘The primary and perpetual form 
in which it moves, involves a ‘must’ in its conclusion. It cannot 
not be that A, since it is not B nor anything else, is A. . . 
So that not only the first factor, Will or Potency, but also the 
second factor, Mediation, rebuts ‘Sensationalism—the former by 
its mere existence, the second by its character of necessity” 
. 83). 

Ore Third Part of the book, of which this is the conclusion, 
contains a careful and acute account of the nature and formation 
of general and abstract terms. The object of perception, at 
first viewed simply as a whole, is gradually transformed into a 
unity of qualities. The unity is here called the individual or 
sense-concept. It consists of course of a general, or potentially 
common, attribution, though it is not at first perceived as a 
common. The growth of the perception of similarity in difference 
is the growth of the common or general as such. ‘‘ The force of 
Will is such that it can affirm a quality, and at the same time 
affirm or sub-affirm plurality of that quality, by a rapid repetition 
in thought of the objects in which that common quality has been 
perceived.” What follows on the old subject of ‘‘ abstract ideas” 
is well put :—‘‘ The separate entity of such an abstract-percept 
becomes more prominent to thought as the number of objects 
of which it is predicable increases. The consciousness becomes 
confused with the multitude of individuals, and thus, by very 
contrast, the one separated percept which is being affirmed as a 
common or general is more distinctly thrown into relief, and 
stands forth as if truly itself an entity.’ As for the full-fledged 
‘‘abstract-concept ”—the ‘“cow which is no cow, and yet every 
cow ’’—when we use such a term, we are speaking of a ‘‘ know- 
ledge, not of a thing—an ideal, not a real”. We are dealing 
with ‘a ghostly entity ”. Particular cows of sense suggest then- 
selves, it is true, ‘but the sense- suggestion obtrudes itself (like 
sense-suggestions in the moral sphere) only to be denied and to 
be excluded from the sphere of the knowledge in question—which 
is a knowledge based on an act of Will”. This psychological 
excursus, while not pretending to originality, is soundly and 
carefully thought out; but it does not seem to stand in any very 
special connexion with the main thesis of the book. 
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The author expounds his Dualism in the Second Part. He 
begins by drawing a distinction between extension and exter- 
nality. Extension, or the quality of things as extended and 
figured, is given in impression like other qualities. ‘‘The ex- 
ternality of extension,” 7.e., its outness from the Ego, ‘is given 
reflecly by consciousness. . . . This movement, moreover, lies 
in the very heart of consciousness; and through it alone is con- 
sciousness possible.’”’ Consciousness has thus ‘‘a prius in the 
object, that is to say, it is by a movement outside itself, and 
independent of itself, that the potentiality of consciousness 
becomes actual. This irritation is, from the side of the subject, 
called Receptivity.” ‘ Dualism of subject and object is thus 
constituted within the sense or attuitional sphere before Reason 
in the elementary form of Percipience appears on the field.” 
When it does so appear, ‘‘its primal predication is the aforesaid 
externality and independence of extension and all the objects of 
sense. . . . There is, therefore, a radical dualism.” It is at this 
point that the question of the so-called Relativity of Knowledge 
arises—Can the subject truly know the object precisely as it 
exists? ‘The truly external « may be transformed into y as it 
enters my subject-consciousness.” The transcendental «’s on 
which I depend for my knowledge of the sensible may be only “a 
series of dynamical shoves”. This is the Kantian position (at 
least in one aspect of it), and is the only sense in which the 
Relativity of Knowledge has any meaning. For Relativity is 
something quite different from Relatedness, which latter is neces- 
sarily present in every case of knowing. What is said here by 
the author is said with admirable clearness. To the self-tortur- 
ing doubt of the Relativists he gives the only answer possible :— 
“We are entitled to start with the asswmption of a harmony 
between the conscious and the non-conscious, perfect equivalence 
between the idea and the ‘deatum. . . . Given an external object, 
that object becomes to my consciousness. Why should this pro- 
cess vitiate itself? The onus proband? lies on him who supposes 
it does” (p. 45). 

Nearly half of the book is devoted to the ‘ dialectic percepts,” 
already referred to—those cognitions, or elements in cognition, 
which are not data of the outer or inner sense, but are ‘‘ reason- 
born,” having ‘‘their source in the dialectic process whereby 
we know”. The first of these is Being or Substance. Pheno- 
menal modes pass before the attuent subject; but the fact that 
these phenomena are, is, and can be, given solely through the 
Ego’s act of affirmation. We can evidently say nothing more of 
Being or Substance than that it is. If we think to reach a closer 
knowledge of it, we inevitably defeat our own purpose by passing 
into the region of phenomena; as ‘‘a reason-sprung thought,” 
it must vanish if we attempt to sensualise it. And if this is its 
nature, the percept ‘‘is not to be set aside as nothing because it 
is without form and void’. The second percept is Cause. The 
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attuent intelligence is aware of nothing save the fact of motion 
and change. Association of antecedent and consequent and 
resultant habits of expectation form the causal nexus of such 
a consciousness. But the necessary connexion which reason 
recognises between a cause and its effect is something more than 
this, and is due, like the affirmation of Being, to the activity of 
the subject. ‘‘The necessity is engendered on the time-sequence 
by means of the & priori causal synthetic predicate,” and rests 
ultimately on the Law of Identity. Whether the predicate has 
been rightly applied in any particular case is, of course, ‘‘ a ques- 
tion of accuracy in the observation of the phenomenal sequential 
series”. The Absolute, or the Absolute-Infinite, the third of 
these percepts, is implicit, the author maintains, in every act 
of perception ; for such an act is possible only ‘‘ through the 
negation of an absolute and contentless, through a limitation 
of the not-limited, a determining of the undetermined, a making 
finite of the non-finite, a conditioning of the unconditioned. . . . 
Perception being determination, finite-making, negation, we have 
only to look out into the Infinite from the sphere of the finite to 
find that the Infinite is a negation of a negation, and so, a 
positive. As a positive we know it.” Just as in the case of 
Being, however, ‘‘I can predicate nothing of it save that it is, 
and that it is given to me dialectically as the ground of all 
possible activity of Will in percipience”. Or, as the author 
afterwards explains his meaning, in a way less open to misinter- 
pretation, it is known only through its manifestation. ‘ Nature 
and finite mind are the only predicates of the Absolute.” The 
Absolute, or the Absolute-Causal-Being, as it is henceforth called, 
is the whole substance of the notion of God, so far as that notion 
is purely rational; and God is known to us only through “the 
things that are made”’. 

These dialectic percepts constitute the & priori categories, if 
we choose to call them so. All other categories, as enumerated 
by Kant and others, the author holds, “in consistency with 
dualism,” to be d posterior’ and given by the outer. They are 
‘‘ generalisations of the data of sensibility,” and ‘it is only so 
far as they are raised to predications that they owe anything to 
Will-reason at all”. Unless sensibility be explicitly taken to 
imply the negation of reason, there ought to be no objection to 
such a statement. From a psychological or phenomenological 
point of view, it ought, indeed, to be a matter of course; and 
so far as Kant seems to imply anything else, his influence has 
been prejudicial. The author’s emphatic statement here may 
be useful. 

When we proceed to gather up the results of the book, more 
particularly in regard to the Absolute-Casual-Being which the 
critique of knowledge has revealed, we find, as already hinted, 
that the phenomenological dualism of the book tends to give 
place to a metaphysical monism. ‘No one denies,” it is said, 
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“the fundamental unity of subject and object, inner and outer ; 
to do so would be to set up two Gods. As a matter of fact, 
however, the movement of creation exists in a diremption, and 
our business is done when we have exhausted our analysis of 
experience” (p. 48). The position laid down on pp. 149-50, and 
again on p. 163, is hardly distinguishable from the monistic 
idealism with which Hegel’s name is generally associated. But 
it is in keeping with the modest and sober spirit of the whole 
book that the Monism is presented more as a belief, or, if the 
expression may be used, as a necessary faith, than as an ascer- 
tained certainty. More especially does faith preponderate over 
knowledge when we pass into the moral sphere and contemplate 
the great fact of the existence of evil. So that the author freely 
admits that, in one sense, his treatise exemplifies afresh the old 
saying, ‘‘ Omnia exeunt in mysterium”. But it is far from being 
written in a mystical or “ misological” spirit, and the qualified 
dualism which the writer professes, is a position which would 
probably be shared by many who now occupy a more ambitious 
platform, if they distinguished with like carefulness between their 
metaphysical knowledge and their metaphysical faith. 


ANDREW SETH. 





Vico. By Roxsert Fuint, Professor in the University of Edin- 
burgh ; Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, 
&e. (‘‘ Philosophical Classics for English Readers.”) Edin- 
burgh and London: Blackwood, 1884. Pp. 232. 


Students of philosophy in this country owe a debt of gratitude 
to Professor Flint for his very learned and interesting little book 
on one of the least known (to us) of great philosophers. Vico 
stands apart from what, through German influence, we have 
become accustomed to regard as the main line of European 
speculation ; so that, as Michelet puts it, he seems to address 
himself rather to our age than to his own. The widespread 
enthusiasm for the mathematical and physical sciences, and the 
admiration for their methods, in the seventeenth century, had 
tended to withdraw attention from the philosophical study of 
human history. The new metaphysics of Descartes and his 
followers, the psychology of Locke, the opposing idealisms of 
Spinoza and Leibniz! are characterised in common by an 
absence of any adequate sense of the significance of history— 
whether the history of institutions or of ideas. This shows itself 


10f course this remark is least applicable to Leibniz. Leibniz was a 
historian, and he knew more of various philosophies than any of the other 
great thinkers from Descartes to Kant, but he did not bring his historical 
and philosophical studies to bear on one another. Professor Flint (The 
Philosophy of History in France and Germany, p. 345) says Leibniz’s “ was 
the first philosophy which was profoundly historical in spirit”; yet he 
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in the attempt to apply in philosophy the methods of mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences, in the use of the abstract theory 
of contract to explain political society, and in the attitude of 
antagonism or of ignorance to the great Greek philosophers and 
to the ideas and ideals of the middle ages. Even Kant, who 
initiates a new epoch, is strikingly deficient in the “ historic 
sense’’. Vico, however, was an Italian; and the Italians, alone 
among the people of Europe, had never lost a feeling of the con- 
tinuity between the old and the new civilisations. The Renais- 
sance was to them not a breach with their past history but a 
renewal of it. Vico declared himself ‘‘ neither an ancient nor a 
modern”; he was both. Again, Vico was a Neapolitan ; he belonged 
to that Magna Graecia which produced some of the most famous 
of early Greek philosophies. Whether or not the race of {the 
Hellenic colonists still influenced Southern Italy, it was Southern 
Italy which gave birth to the first prophets of modern thought. 
Further, as Vico’s race linked him with the ancient, his religion 
connected him with the medieval world. Although he wisely 
did not allow theological prejudice to influence his critical judg- 
ment, yet his attitude to Catholicism is very different from that 
of Descartes. Descartes’ Catholicism one feels to be incon- 
sistent with the tendencies of his method. Though Cartesianism 
passed from heresy to orthodoxy, yet in its beginning it was a 
revolt, and part of the same movement with Protestantism itself. 
On the other hand, though, as Professor Flint says, “it is 
altogether erroneous to represent Vico’s philosophy as a Roman 
Catholic philosophy” (in the sense that his conclusions were 
determined by a desire to vindicate any specific Catholic dog- 
mas), yet ‘‘he may have got, and probably did get from Catho- 
licism, as well as from classical antiquity, a portion of his aver- 
sion to individualism, and of his appreciation of authority and of 
common sense or collective reason”’ (p. 70). The sympathetic 
and constructive study of early traditions which we find in Vico 
is very unlike the negative and abstract criticism which we 
usually consider characteristic of the eighteenth century ; and is 
nearly a hundred years in advance of his time. 


“Tn spite of isany faults and defects, many fanciful and disfiguring 
traits, Vico’s picture of the heroic age must be pronounced a work of great, 
of unique genius. It surpassed all Greek and Roman fame, showing how 
little the classical world had comprehended even its own Homer, and how 
far from having been exhausted was the significance of that world itself. It 
displayed a combination of critical and constructive power, of sceptical 
courage and imaginative realisation, of which there had been no previous 


allows that Leibniz made no historical application of his views except 
perhaps in his theory of optimism. But surely Leibniz’s very phrase— 
“best of all possible worlds ”—shows a mathematical rather than a historical 
way of thinking. The philosopher who is influenced by history considers 
what is and has been, not what might have been if—. 
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example in the department of history. It was a prophecy and prefigura- 
tion of the achievements alike of a Wolf and Niebuhr, of a Walter Scott 


and Augustin Thierry ” (p. 223). 

The ‘‘ discovery of the true Homer,” which occupies a whole 
book in the second edition of the Scienza Nuova (1730), is certainly 
the most important positive addition which Vico has made to 
historical science. ‘‘The Homeric poems are regarded as not 
the creations of the genius of an individual, but the formations of 
the genius of a race working throughout a period of about 460 
years” (p. 174). This “discovery” involves a principle of 
historical criticism, which, remaining dormant for a while, 
became afterwards and is still of the weightiest consequence for 
human thought. 

But what, it may be asked, is the special significance of Vico 
as aphilosopher? It is again to the Scienza Nuova that we must 
turn: for it apparently requires Italian patriotism to discover 
much that is profitable in his ontological theories. ‘The 
Scienza Nuova,” Professor Flint remarks, ‘“‘one might almost 
say is Vico.” Now this of itself is, as already implied, one of 
the main points about him, vz., that his interest is in the history 
of the institutions and the ideas of nations and humanity, rather 
than in psychology or ontology or in the sciences of nature. 

Secondly, his conception of method deserves attention. It con- 
sists in a combination of Reason and Authority, of Philosophy 
and Philology (cp. Scienza Nuova, Lib. i. ‘‘ Degli Elementi,” Axiom 
x., &c.). ‘‘ Philology”’ Vico understood in a wide sense as “ the 
knowledge of the speech and acts of peoples”. This Professor 
Flint well compares with Boeckh’s definition, ‘‘Erkenntniss des 
Erkannten”’ (p. 192). Vico’s method, if we generalise it, is thus 
the interpretation of facts (incl. opinions) by reason and the test- 
ing of reason by facts. This is of course the method always 
more or less employed in all ordinary affairs of life by prudent 
persons ; it is the method of all scientific discoverers, of all great 
historians, and of all great philosophers. But it is not professedly 
the method of all. We may compare it with Aristotle’s per- 
petual bringing together of Acyo and épya, and with his habit of 
appealing to 7a Xeyoueva and criticising them. We may contrast 
it with Bacon’s rejection of Authority and with the professed 
method of ‘experience,’ taking up a merely receptive atti- 
tude towards facts; or, on the other side, with the Cartesian 
test of ‘clear ideas” and the abstract deductions of scholas- 
ticism, or the empty raisonnement of the Wolffian school (Kant’s 
‘“‘ dogmatists”’). 

If we turn to Vico’s actual performance, we are often repelled 
by his fantastic terminology, probably due in part to the bad 
example of Bacon, and when we have made out his meaning we 
are often disappointed. As Professor Flint says (p. 41): “He 
was easily misled by false analogies. He was ingenious in 
devising perverse interpretations”. The main issue of Vico’s 
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speculation on the course of history, which he studied chiefly in 
that of his own Italy, is summed up in his conception of corsi and 
ricorsi. It is extraordinary that his view should ever have been 
confused with such a theory of exactly recurring cycles as we 
find in many ancient cosmogonies, and as an undercurrent to 
the political philosophy of Plato, and even of Aristotle. After 
the fall of the Roman Empire (the first ‘‘human”’ period), the 
‘‘divine”’ and “heroic” ages recur in the barbarous and feudal 
times, but Vico knew well enough the difference between these 
periods and the ages of early Greece and Rome. In fact, Vico’s 
philosophy of history belongs to the same class with that of 
Hegel. Professor Flint would probably question this. Vico is 
indeed generally claimed by the “sociologists,” while Hegel is 
put aside as a mere idealist. Yet Vico insists on recognising a 
definite ‘‘ rhythm” in history as much as Hegel; and Hegel’s 
dialectic formalism, often artificially employed, need not blind us 
to his generally firm grasp of historical reality. The words which 
Professor Flint uses (p. 193) to describe Vico’s conception: ‘The 
entire history of mankind is but the eternal idea of that history 
which existed in the divine mind realised and manifested in 
actual events,” might quite well be applied to Hegel’s. The 
difference of course is that Hegel tried to find the movement of 
this ‘eternal idea”’ everywhere. Whether such an interpretation 
of history can have more than an “aesthetic” value is ques- 
tioned by Lotze, and probably by most Englishmen, however 
much they are unconsciously or half-consciously influenced by it. 
Whether it includes the new scientific conception of Evolution, or 
requires to be modified by it, is an interesting question which 
needs more discussion than it has yet received. 

Professor Flint has made a careful use of the extensive ‘‘ Vico” 
literature which abounds in Italy. In this it is out of our power 
to follow him. It need only be said that his long-promised 
account of other Italian philosophies of history will now be more 
eagerly looked for than before. 

We have noticed one small error—at least a word which may 
be misleading. Plato is said (p. 162) to have divided Govern- 
ments into monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, of which the per- 
versions are tyranny, oligarchy, and ochlocracy. The reference 
isj-obviously to the Politicus; but the word ‘ ochlocracy,” of 
which some modern political writers are very fond, is not used by 
Plato (who applies ‘‘democracy” to both good and bad forms), 
and appears not to occur in any author before Polybius. 

There are some Italian phrases which should, perhaps, have 
been translated for the ‘‘ English Reader,” whom Professor Flint, 
like Mr. Merz in his Lezbniz, possibly credits with too much of 
his own knowledge. 

D. G. RitcH ie. 
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The Metaphysics of the School. By Tuos. Harprr, §.J. Vol. III., 
Part i. London: Macmillan, 1884. Pp. xix., 414. 


This third instalment of Father Harper’s commentary on the 
Ontology of Aquinas as reproduced and reconstructed by him, 
carries on the discussion of Aristotle’s ‘“‘Causes of Being”’ 
“Matter” and ‘ Form” having been disposed of in Vol. II., the 
doctrine of ‘‘ Efficient Causes ”’ falls to be considered here, and 
is in these 414 pages treated of in minute detail, with abundant 
fresh illustrations drawn from the natural sciences as well as from 
the facts of common life and from less customary experiences 
concerning angels, fascinations, evil eyes and the like. The only 
kind of “ efficient cause” not dealt with in this part is “ Free- 
will,” which is left over to the first three or four hundred pages 
of Part il., as the author wished to give ‘‘due prominence to a 
question of such paramount importance . . . more parti- 
cularly in view of the fact that the most strenuous efforts have 
been made by a certain class ‘of writers to erase the idea and 
term out of our modern ‘philosophy’.” It is needless to tell 
those who can read between the lines of this proposal, that F. 
Harper keeps true to his purpose, in presenting the philosophy 
of the School to the English-speaking world, of reconciling the 
forward-looking aspects and tendencies of to-day’s life and 
thought with the past and present orthodoxies of the Church, 
the State and Society. From along note on and against John 
Stuart Mill, it may be gathered that the war he wages is against 
those ‘‘ whose writings tend in any way towards the eventual 
subversion of those established principles of religion, morals, 
political and social order, on the ruins of which they confidently 
hope to build their new temple”. He is a thoroughly trust- 
worthy and fairly consistent appraiser of things past and exponent 
of the rationalistic compromise of medizeval churchmen which 
is called ‘“‘ The Metaphysics of the School”. He is also quite 
consistent and thorough in his demand that the reconcilement -° 
and peace he warmly desires and so diligently and skilfully works 
for, shall come by what would be in substance and effect the 
unconditional surrender of the Future and Man to dogmas, that 
may in truth be dead and without help in them though in his 
pages so well-preserved and life-like. He seems to forget that, 
while the Future is child and suckling of the Past, there may 
be such a thing as superlactation, and that there is a time to 
wean as well as a time to put to nurse. 

But all this has been virtually said in Minp twice over about 
the former volumes of F. Harper’s work, and may now go without 
further saying. So, too, his axioms and method and, to some 
extent, even the particulars of scholastic exposition and argu- 
ment in this Part, have been touched upon in the two previous 
notices. What remains new and noticeable here, is a polemic 
against ‘“‘ The Atomic Theory,” but chiefly where held in crudity 
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and finality ; and, perhaps, there might be added an appendix on 
‘‘the concord” between scholastic and modern embryology, 
This is partly a concord of that very general and vague kind 
which more or less obtains between the best common-sense and 
the happy guesses of genius on the one hand and natural science 
on the other: thus, ‘‘ Modern botanists agree with St. Thomas 
that the highest natural operation of plants is that of reproduc- 
tion”. But it is much oftener an agreement to differ in details, 
or to allow the Saint to roam in free speculation far beyond the 
little space of solid fact and fairly confirmed theory which ordinary 
men of science have cleared and fenced: thus, ‘‘ The active prin- 
ciple is in the sperm-cell,” ‘‘ the active virtue from the soul of the 
male parent”. This is quite uncertain if not unmeaning, and is 
rather ungallant to boot, but falls in with the subtle masculinity 
of medizval theology and of the saint’s polity worldly and other- 
worldly, and no significance or alignment is too subtle or remote 
for his regard. Then, ‘ vital operations in the embryo (are) not 
from the mother but from the soul of the embryo,” and its “ vital 
spirits (are) directive cause of development,” and so on with the 
curious drama of souls and spirits and “formative virtue” in 
generation. Much of this is ‘“‘metaphysic” of the most trans- 
cendent sort in masquerade, and as such out of the plane of 
science altogether. And, for the rest, it must be said that of 
these matters we know nothing for certain, if anything at all; for, 
if they are above the horizon they still only just glimmer and 
fade in the debateable cloud-land that borders vision. Content, 
patience, reserve, do not seem to be words of the School, which 
forgets that faith may be directly as doubt and inversely as 
dogma. The immense painstaking and the remarkable skill with 
which F. Harper has collected and manipulated biological facts 
and fancies, call for notice, but the conglomeration that results 
refuses to be charmed by him into a living organic whole of 
thought with the quasi-physiology of his school. There always 
comes in a forbidding of the banns and the union is checked short 
of vitality, as where, on p. 152, the speculative biologist is pleas- 
ing himself with the ‘ concord” about natural evolution of living 
forms without ‘‘ the direct Agency of the First Efficient Cause,” 
when St. Thomas abruptly steps in and ‘“ makes an exception of 
the human soul” or life. 

It may be admitted, however, that Father Harper is more suc- 
cessful in war than in peacemaking; and his criticism of the 
atomism of speculative physics, as ordinarily held and understood, 
is worthy of most careful consideration and of our respect and 
reservation of judgment even where we do not quite follow him. 
Coming after Mr. Stallo’s recent book, which owes so much to 
Kant’s Metaphysische Anfangsgriinde der Naturwissenschaft, a great 
deal of it has been anticipated in detail, but its standpoint is on 
the whole different, and, perhaps, as an alternative one, valid at 
least for provisional and destructive purposes. It would be in- 
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teresting and instructive, if there were space, to compare the 
animadversions of these two critics. They both agree in this, 
that ‘‘the question touching the ultimate constitution of bodies 
is beyond the sphere of physics,” and ‘“ must be left to the de- 
cision of the Supreme Science,” though they are not at one as 
to what that is in prime assumption and method; and yet they 
are both nearly willing (Father Harper almost if not quite so, p. 
332) to let physicists use their atomic theory meantime as an 
explaining expedient, provided they do not hold it to be ‘ sub- 
stantially true”. Yet even the latter is not always quite assured 
of the serviceableness of this “ingenious” and ‘“‘ purely ideal ” 
device, in fact many times half withdraws his permission, as on 
pp. 335-341, where he remarks on the lack of ‘ direct physical 
evidence ”’ in favour of the provisional hypothesis, the doubts of 
distinguished chemists as to its truth and use (quoting Cooke and 
Miller), the anomalies and inconveniences it has led to in the 
modern basis of chemistry; and concludes that the science 
might very well have come, and would remain ‘ unimpaired,” 
without the theory in question. In this context what he says 
about the law of Avogadro specially deserves attention. Un- 
like the laws of Mariotte and Boyle, it presupposes the truth of 
the molecular theory, though it is based on a fact that is inde- 
pendent of it or any other hypothesis. There are facts which 
he very well shows are irreconcilable with it; for, in sum- 
mary, ‘‘ the quantivalence of one and the saine element changes 
— even relative to one and the same component”. And 
yet this law of Ampére or Avogadro holds, according to Prof. 
Cooke, ‘‘ the same place in chemistry that the law of gravitation 
does in astronomy”! Again, to the Aberglaube of the atomists 
our author attributes an explanation of isomerism entirely un- 
satisfactory. Confess your ignorance and wait, he says, rather 
than accept such very artificial magic. Be content to refer the 
symbols and ratios at present in use to sensible quanta and not to 
‘“‘supersensuous”’ units, which the metaphysical atoms and mole- 
cular assemblages of atoms are; and you will find them quite as 
intelligible and valid, nay more so. ‘‘ Affinity, proportion, and the 
relation of matter (mass?) to volume,” the three foundations of 
chemistry, will still stand fast and sure. In these pages the two 
questions of the truth of atomism and its validity are mostly inter- 
woven, and very naturally so, as what is not true can scarcely be 
useful, nor what is useless be true; and in this parallel treatment 
one may be willing to go with F. Harper without serious risk 
of confusion. This applies to the two pages of “‘ Vacuum” and 
‘ Actio in distans,”’ by no means all vacuous or far-fetched pages, 
in which he has used the very finest edge of his dividing mind, 
and which come into his criticism of atomism thus :—The atomic 
theory in modern chemistry presupposes vacuum and its corollary, 
action at a distance, ‘‘in order at once to defend the isolation 
of molecules and atoms, and the existence of chemical action”’ 
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Then, through page after page of recondite and exquisite disquisi- 
tion, which we may not trace through all its windings and spaces, 
the two-faced sophism, absolute vacuum and distant action, ig 
reduced to absurdity ; and with it atomism. But surely this is 
to take scientists too seriously and punctually. Are we not all 
agreed that ‘‘ Nothing is not,” that Nothing- between is be- 
tween nothing, that absolute emptiness is simply collapse and 
entire togetherness, that activity is indistance or presence, and 
that inactivity is the only true distance or absence, without any 
fine question of ‘ potential” or ‘‘ actual” presence or being, 
that when and where a thing acts, it is, and when and where it 
is, it acts? And, if we are so agreed and yet hold by atomism in 
some fashion that gainsays these axioms of the organised com- 
mon-sense of Philosophy, then it is only so much the worse for 
our tenet. That is all. But F. Harper’s scholastic atomism 
does not suffer from such collision, and yet only because he en- 
closes it for safety in that supersubtle air of “ virtuality,’ which 
suffocates some of us and is, perhaps, all too thin for any ordi- 
nary mortal breathing. 

Here is his solution, which, for shortness, must be left to ex- 
plain itself. ‘‘ There is a physical minimum, which is physically 
atomic.” It exists. Yet, only ‘‘an atomic theory which main- 
tains the virtual atomicity of bodies is admissible,” and “ the 
theory which maintains that bodies are constituted of actual 
atoms and that the atoms of the constituents integrally remain 
in the compound” is false. Water is not H,O. It does not 
‘‘ consist’ of these, though they have lent their formed matter to 
be consumed by water’s ‘‘ substantial form ”’ or informing soul in 
the making of itself to be quite itself, that is to say, into a “‘ new 
substance”’. In this single instance, you have ‘ potentialiter” 
the whole of the School on genesis. And the cardinals of the 
doctrine are Aristotle’s ‘matter and form”: ‘in the beginning,” 
and all along to the end, not atoms, molecules, forces, but ‘‘ sub- 
stantial form and primordial matter”. But are we really any 
happier with our author’s ‘“‘ Philosopher” and his “ Saint ”’ than 
with the crude atomists of to-day? What is this venerable 
teaching at its best but voluminous and elaborate restatement of 
sensible fact and common thought and speech about it—a learned 
rendering of the vernacular of mind, displacing with somewhat 
prosaic speculation the wondering regard and search of the child 
and the poet, smothering with a false guise of knowledge wise 
and healthy scepticism and agnosticism, and supplying a foreign 
furniture of the mind which rather lends itself to the uses of the 
sophist than of the philosopher? And thus, with its air of exacti- 
tude, and its finer edge and more precise straightness than 
unsophisticated sense and imagination will bear, it ‘‘ oversteps 
the modesty of nature,” and becomes a distraction, a dissipation, 
an excess. We may be debauched with even moderate meta- 
physic. And with F. Harper’s thoroughgoing kind there is besides 
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always the risk (as on p. 408) of a boomerang-like theologic 
counter-stroke, telling back against the very philosophy of science 
which he professes and, it may well be believed, sincerely seeks 
to aid and advance. 

Suffering from this misadventurous Parthian shot out of his 
final page, one may turn for healing and comfort to the thought, 
that Experience on a vast and secular scale moves on like a sea, 
soaking, sapping, sinking, founding. Of no avail are pious zeal, 
infinite labour, erudition, bright and clear style, copious and 
apposite illustration, shapely and plastic method, subtle patience 
in distinguishing, defining and dovetailing, like Father Harper’s, 
if his works and days do not tell for the things and causes that 
are saved by living and moving onward and upward with the 
great tide. And, with the “confidence” of the “ gnostics” he 
derides (p. 205), or rather of those called agnostics, who do not 
know and know they do not, yet believe and hope, one may dare 
to foretell of these books, however worthily conceived and well- 
meant, and of such as these, that they will only remain as a 
curious kind of submerged museum or necropolis; or, put more 
aptly, as a sunken reef of rocks that are now worn bare and 
never—not even in their own age—supplied the true nourishment 
and proper soil of the saintly, noble and human lives that 
flourished then as now, and that will, we hope, more and more 
abundantly flourish, bearing more perfect fruit, when ‘‘ the Meta- 
physics of the School” is summed up in an epigram and laid aside, 
or is shut up and shelved like an antediluvian fly in amber,—if, 
indeed, it is not washed clean out of the remembrance of man, 
and left behind and below in his upbuilding, a hidden sediment and 
residuum, effete, dead, and buried without hope of resurrection. 


J. Burns-GIsson. 





A Text- Book of Deductive Logic for the use of Students. By P. K. RAy, 
D.Sc. (Lond. and Edin.), Professor of Logic and Philosophy, 
Dacca College. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink; London: Thacker, 
1884. Pp. xv., 335. 


This work is doubtless primarily intended to meet a demand 
for logical training in Dr. Ray’s own country ; and it speaks well 
for logical study in India that it should have called forth a text- 
book of such a high degree of merit as the one before us un- 
doubtedly possesses. 

The author commences by calling attention to the three 
opposed views of Logic, of which in England, Mansel, Mill, and 
Whately may be regarded as the most distinctive representatives; 
but, as he holds that they all contain elements of truth, he does 
not confine himself to any one of them to the exclusion of the 
two others. Now it will be generally agreed that a reconciliation of 
divergent doctrines, if it can in any way be effected, is especially 
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desirable in an elementary treatise : since, on the one hand, con- 
troversy on fundamental points is to the beginner distracting and 
confusing ; while, on the other hand, the dogmatic neglect of all 
opposed views may lead to narrowness and incompleteness of 
treatment. At the same time, the method of reconciliation is in 
danger of leading to inconsistencies, and it may involve a certain 
straining of terminology ; from the latter of which difficulties at 
least Dr. Ray has not entirely escaped. Ido not, for example, 
think that any defence can be found for the statement that 
‘“‘ regarded objectively, that is, as something existing in things or 
objects, a concept is an attribute or a collection of attributes in 
which a number of individual things or objects agree” (p. 5). 
This passage involves a confusion of phraseology, if nothing 
more; and it is calculated to suggest to the student a meta- 
physical doctrine which it is hardly probable that the author 
himself holds. Is it not again misleading to say that “in 
Material Logic . . . a concept must be a collection of actually 
existing attributes, a judgment an actual relation between two 
real concepts ” (p. 15) ? 

On the whole Dr. Ray’s own exposition of Logic is on 
nominalist rather than on conceptualist lines. He says little 
concerning the psychological character of concepts, but he de- 
votes two chapters to a discussion of terms, following in the 
main Mill’s method of treatment. The following statement 
indeed sounds ultra-nominalistic,—‘‘ With a system of perfect 
definitions, a science would attain perfection” (p. 61). The con- 
text, however, shows that the author supposes the denotation of 
the terms fixed before their connotation, and he implies that we 
must know completely the characteristics of the objects with 
which the science is concerned before our definitions can be re- 
garded as perfect. Now up to a certain point it is doubtless true 
that asa science makes progress, its definitions make progress 
too; but it should, I think, be added that at least in the more 
abstract sciences the definitions may reach their culminating 
point of perfection before the same can be said of the sciences 
themselves. Dr. Riy charges Mill with treating verbal proposi- 
tions as of no importance ; but whatever may be the justification 
for this charge, he himself appears to go too far in the other direc- 
tion when he says that ‘a verbal proposition does not merely 
explain the meaning of a name, but expresses, like a reai proposi- 
tion, a relation between phenomena or attributes” (p. 117). The 
writer must be again thinking of the case where we seek to give a 
connotation to a name of which the denotation is already definitely 
fixed. But this is hardly what Mill has in view when he is 
talking of verbal propositions ; and we ought not to overlook his 
treatment of definitions in his Fourth Book. He shows clearly 
how in practice definition is often a question of things, and not 
merely of words. 

In his treatment of abstract names Dr. Ray departs from the 
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view of most logicians and regards adjectives as sometimes 
abstract, namely, when they qualify abstract nouns (p. 38). This 
is a case that has perhaps been generally overlooked, and it re- 
quires some consideration. I should, however, prefer to adopt 
the other alternative and say that when the name of an attribute 
is qualified by an adjective the attribute itself then passes into 
the category of things that possess attributes and its name there- 
fore becomes concrete. This view, of course, involves the admis- 
sion that the distinction between concretes and abstracts is not 
an absolute one. On another question connected with abstract 
names Dr. Ray follows Mill in a view that I have always found 
very puzzling, namely, that some abstracts possess both connota- 
tion and denotation ; I cannot add that he has made it clear to 
me why virtue and beauty should be regarded as connotative 
(p. 41), while colour, weight and humanity (pp. 42, 47) are non- 
connotative. 

Professor Riy’s discussion of Immediate Inferences is more 
complete than that of most text-books with which I am ac- 
quainted, and his views of Obversion, Contraposition, &c., are 
clear and consistent. The value not indeed of this part of the 
book only but of the whole of it is enhanced by the large number 
of useful examples with which most of the chapters conclude. 
It is only in his treatment of Hypotheticals that I think the 
author not quite successful. ‘‘ Whenever A is, nothing other 
than B is,” should hardly be given as the obverse of “If A is 
B is,” since “other than” is not equivalent to ‘ inconsistent 
with,” and the existence of something other than B is compatible 
with B’s own existence. The obverse of the given proposition 
should rather be stated,—‘‘ If A is, it is not true that B is not”’. 

One distinctive feature of Dr. Ray’s book is the extensive use 
that he makes of what are commonly known as Euler’s diagrams; 
and, although he mentions Hamilton’s use of these circles with 
apparent approval and at any rate without criticism (p. vi.), he 
does not fall into Hamilton’s error of attempting to represent by 
a single pair of circles A, O, and I propositions, which cannot be 
adequately represented by less than two, three and four such 
pairs respectively. Dr. Ray is very successful in his application 
of the diagrams to immediate inferences and the different syllo- 
gistic moods. If I have a criticism to offer here, it is that he 
goes too far in his attempt not merely to illustrate the syllogism 
by this means but to distinguish by its aid the valid from the 
invalid moods. The attempt meets with success, but the working 
it out is exceedingly laborious. In applying the diagrams to some 
of the syllogistic rules (pp. 173-179), I am doubtful whether the 
author shows the method to be equally adequate. I may add 
that the interpretation of the circles, when the terms contained 
in a proposition are read in connotation (pp. 124, 125), is not 
very satisfactory. It is inevitable that in using diagrams of this 
kind we should fall back on the denotative reading. With regard 
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to the form in which the author states the syllogistic rules, I 
would remark that, having given as Rule 6 that to prove a negative 
one of the premisses must be negative, it is surely superfluous to 
add as Rule 7 that if both the premisses are affirmative the 
conclusion must be affirmative. 

There are several points of interest in Professor Réy’s book to 
which I should have been glad to call attention, but I must now 
content myself with a brief reference to a note on Inductive 
Reasoning with which the work concludes. It has been for some 
time generally recognised that Mill’s so-called Inductive Methods 
partake largely of the deductive character, and Dr. Ray brings this 
out very clearly. Except, however, as an argumentum ad hominem 
it is hardly satisfactory to regard all inductions as reducible under 
one or other of these methods ; and I am not quite prepared to 
admit that our author has succeeded in establishing that “ all 
inductive reasonings may be reduced to the syllogistic form”’. 


J. N. Keynes. 





Critique des Systemes de Morale contemporains. Par ALFRED 
Fourttfe. Paris: Germer Bailliére, 1883. Pp. xv., 411. 


A critical estimate of contemporary moral systems might be 
written in either of two ways, according as the historical interest 
or the enforcement of the writer’s own views predominated. In 
the former case, different systems should be treated in their 
historical connexion, and the different aspects which the same or 
related moral notions present should be pointed out. But, if the 
criticism of systems of morality is only a stage in the proof of 
independent ethical opinions, a different method might fairly be 
adopted, and historical systems attended to only in so far as they 
discuss the topics which enter into the critic’s proof of his own 
theory. 

M. Fouillée attempts to combine these methods. He examines 
minutely the details of certain systems, and he founds certain 
positive conclusions of his own on the result. After a preface in 
which he says that he will endeavour ‘to develop different 
doctrines as they represent the logical positions of thought and 
the gradations of its successive points of view,” he proceeds to 
his critical review of ethical systems. 

In Book i., which deals with the ethics of Evolution and Dar- 
winism, he argues that intelligence as well as pleasure is a motive 
to action, and that the tendency of reason to universality is not 
satisfied unless others as well as the individual agent are happy : 
this is the ‘intellectual motive”? which the English school have 
omitted. The positivists (Book ii.) recognise altruistic and 
(usually) disinterested sentiments; but though their doctrine is 
‘a useful transition from naturalism to idealism,” it affords no 
way of deciding between egoistic and altruistic impulses. The 
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“independent ”’ ethics of Vacherot, again, takes duty—which 
implies liberty—as its fixed point; but although this school 
discards metaphysics, both duty and liberty are metaphysical 
notions. The ‘‘semi-Kantism” of M. Renouvier, it is argued in 
Book ii., can obtain no support without returning to Kantian 
ethics pure and simple. In the following Book, Kant’s ethical 
writings are subjected to a detailed examination, in which it is 
argued that he takes the whole question for granted, that he 
never shows that pure reason is practical, but introduces into his 
ethics the dogmatism his criticism of metaphysics had discredited : 
‘«‘ Everyone has remarked that there is a change of view between 
the two Criticks ; but this change is much more extensive and im- 
portant than ordinarily believed” (p. 129). The succeeding 
Books discuss the pessimism of Schopenhauer and Hartmann, 
‘‘ spiritualist’ ethics, chiefly as represented by M. Janet, 
westhetic and mystic ethics, and the theological ethics of M. 
Secrétan. 

It would require too much space to discuss fully the way in 
which the author deals with these different subjects ; and I shall 
therefore confine myself to one or two critical remarks. On the 
whole, it seems to me that M. Fouillée’s book, while abounding 
in acute criticism, is not always successful in keeping the funda- 
mental notions of a system well in view, while the moral theory 
ultimately arrived at, by which other systems are to be supple- 
mented or superseded, bears traces of having been adopted some- 
what hastily. 

The vigorous and—in many points—successful criticism: of 
Kant’s ethics, is yet wanting in a true estimate of the relation 
between his speculative and practical criticisms. By represent- 
ing this throughout as a parallelism, it is easy enough to make 
the conclusions of the two Criticks look opposed and arbitrary. 
But the Critick of Practical Reason rests upon the ideas ultimately 
found to be involved in speculative reason. If experience implies 
ideals of reason which cannot be contained by the categories of 
discursive thought, M. Fouillée’s question (p. 130)—If experience 
reigns in the domain of knowledge why not also in that of action? 
—is no longer unanswerable. For the same reason it is seen to 
be misleading to say that ‘‘in the sphere of speculation, pure 
reason is prisoner at the bar and experience the prosecutor ; 
in the sphere of practice all is changed: empiricism is the accused 
and pure reason the accuser” (p. 131). Again, when M. Fouillée 
says, speaking of Schopenhauer (p. 246), ‘‘On the one hand, he 
has not ridicule enough for the Kantian idea of duty; on the 
other hand, he cannot sufficiently admire the Kantian theory of 
liberty, yet this has neither value nor even sense apart from the 
idea of duty,” neither Kant nor Schopenhauer is quite fairly 
dealt with. True, it is duty or the moral law that, with Kant, 
at once certifies to freedom and gives scope for it; but free 
causality has meaning and even regulative value for him, apart 
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from its ethical necessity ; while Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the 
will originates in a criticism of the Kantian categories. 

The ethical theories which M. Fouillée regards as of chief 
importance are the Kantian and the theory of Evolution. His 
treatment of the latter is, however, somewhat scanty. He 
accepts the facts it has to offer; but urges that, with conscious 
beings who can form an idea of the end of their activity, this 
idea is itself a tendency to its own realisation: ‘the idea of 
morality is morality begun”. M. Fouillée speaks of this as his 
doctrine of ‘‘ idea-forces ” ; and, though perhaps not very original, 
it seems to me both true and important as correcting the ten- 
dency to treat the process of development in a purely external 


way. 

MM. Fouillée himself holds that morality is founded partly on 
positive knowledge, partly—and here he is, so far as I am aware, 
quite original—on doubt. Positive knowledge would seem to be 
the basis of morality so far as the latter points to self-interest. 
The limitation of this self-interest must come from — doubt. 
«‘ Almost all the systems of morals we have passed in review,” 
says M. Fouillée (p. 389), ‘‘ whether belonging to the Kantian or 
to the Evolutionist side, still admit a certain transcendental 
dogmatism.” This is scarcely correct, however, and the state- 
ment is soon modified by the author. No Evolutionist writer— 
so far as he has shown—admits ‘“ transcendental dogmatism ” in 
morals ; and Mr. Spencer is taken sharply to task for not includ- 
ing among the ‘‘data”’ of ethics the Unknowable which plays so 
striking a part in First Principles. As an argumentum ad hominem, 
this is perhaps fair enough ; but the charge cannot be laid to the 
account of other Evolutionists who are guiltless of any such 
traces of “ transcendental dogmatism” either in metaphysics or 
in ethics. M. Fouillée himself does not admit this transcendental 
element. He holds that knowledge is, as a matter of experience, 
limited: but limited by experience itself. And this limitation is 
for him the foundation of morality. ‘‘ Since,” he says, ‘‘ we do 
not know the essence of all things, nor consequently of good 
itself, it is unreasonable to act as if we had penetrated it, as if 
we were certain, for example, that pleasure, interest, power, were 
things in themselves, the fundamental and essential reality, the 
last word and secret of existence. The limitation of sense-egoisin 
thus follows logically from the limitation of sense-knowledge ” 
(p. 3891). It is difficult to see how it can have escaped so acute a 
critic of other theories as M. Fouillée is, that a consideration of 
this kind could, at most, only paralyse activity, not moralise it. 
Doubt as to the absolute reality of one’s own pleasure would 
equally extend to the pleasure of others. In particular, there 
would be no sufficient reason for the individual to limit his own 
action so as not to interfere with the liberty of others, unless by 
having recourse either to the ‘ transcendental dogmatism ” that 
the rights of all are equal, or to grounds of general utility. 


W. R. Sortey. 
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Tonpsychologie. Von Dr. Cart Stumpr, Professor der Philosophie 
an der deutschen Universitit zu Prag. Erster Band. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. Pp. viii., 427. 


Dr. Stumpf is favourably known as the author of an essay on 
the psychological origin of the Space-perception (Ueber den psy- 
chologischen Ursprung der Raumvorstellung), in which he proved 
accurate scholarship, fineness of observation, and considerable 
ingenuity both in criticism and in construction. He has now 
essayed a more considerable task. This is a complete psycho- 
logy of Tone as a basis for musical theory. This task on the 
scale conceived by our author can hardly be said to have been 
attempted before. Helmholtz’s classical work, though it certainly 
penetrates into the psychological territory, is in the first instance 
a physico-physiological treatise. The most complete treatment 
of the psychological base of music is the work of Mr. E. Gurney, 
which seems oddly enough to be unknown to Dr. Stumpf. Even 
this weighty volume, however, does not go into certain depart- 
ments of the psychology of tone as defined by the later writer. 
The difference of aim in the two works is worth noting. Both 
authors are lovers of music, and attracted to the subject on this 
side. Dr. Stumpf tells us in his introduction that in his youth 
he pursued music with enthusiasm, and purposed making it his 
calling; and from his work we can easily see that he has not 
only a wide acquaintance with the art, and a fine feeling for its 
effects, but a good deal of very special technical knowledge con- 
cerning the mode of production of sounds, the usages of musicians, 
and so forth. Yet his work is not throughout immediately con- 
cerned with music, as Mr. Gurney’s is. The musical psychology is 
reserved for a second volume, and in the first we have an ela- 
borate inquiry into the nature of sensation and of sensuous 
judgment, with a special reference to tone-perception. Thus his 
work has a scientific importance quite apart from its bearing on 
music. Indeed, if we bear in view what the author tells us about 
his musical proclivities, we cannot but admire the rigorous im- 
partiality with which he has dealt with every phase of his subject. 
So full and penetrating is the treatment that it is pretty certain 
to count as a solid contribution to the pure science of psychology. 

The appearance of a work like this is in more than one respect 
suggestive. It is something, to begin with, to know that the 
psychology of the senses has been brought to the point which 
allows of a seriously conceived attempt to supply a scientific 
groundwork for musical art. A still more important reflection is 
that, owing to the rapid extension of psycho-physical research, the 
work of expounding and interpreting the facts reached is neces- 
sarily growing more and more divided and specialised. A reader 
of English text-books may be surprised to hear of a work of two 
volumes on Tone-psychology. But our author amply justifies his 
selection of a certain circumscribed group of psychical phenomena 
for special consideration. And he has done students of the 
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science a valuable service in bringing together from inaccessible 
treatises and journals the most important results of recent 
investigation. On reading a work like this one naturally asks : 
When will such special psychological work be needed and en- 
couraged in this country? The science must take a much higher 
place both in academic and in popular estimation if we are to 
emulate the Germans in work of this kind and keep our old place 
in the van of the psychological army. 

The first instalment of Dr. Stumpf’s work falls into two Parts : 
a shorter and introductory one on sense-judgments in general, 
and a longer one on judgments respecting successive tones. The 
estimation of relations between simultaneous tones is along with 
that of musical intervals reserved for the second volume. The 
first division, though much the shorter, is so important that I 
purpose devoting special attention to it in this notice. 

It is to be noted at the outset that the work is on tone- 
judgments, and not like Helmholtz’s, on tone-sensations. This 
brings out the fact that the author approaches the subject from 
the psychological point of view. By judgment he understands 
the reaction of the mind on the sensations, the apprehension of 
their quality and intensity, and the relations of these to those of 
other sensations. Judgment thus covers what Dr. Bain cails the 
discrimination of sensations, and Mr. Spencer the classification 
of them. To say that atone is one of a particular pitch is to 
judge. It is thus evident that a judgment does not always pre- 
suppose reflection, and is not in all cases fixed in language. 
Judgments concerning difference or similarity link themselves on 
immediately to sensations. They are habitual and never wanting 
in the case of the mental life of the adult. This fact has given 
rise to the doctrine of the relativity of sensation, which Dr. 
Stumpf forthwith subjects to a searching criticism. A number 
of different forms of the theory are distinguished and separately 
handled : e.g., ‘every sensation is necessarily referred to another, 
there are no pure sensations”; ‘sensations may exist in the 
mind without being discriminated, but it is only by such dis- 
crimination and reference that they become ingredients of con- 
sciousness”; ‘‘ sensation is itself something relative: we feel 
not absolute contents but only relations, differences, changes.” 
In opposition to these and other forms of the doctrine our author 
maintains that, though closely connected, the sensation and the 
reference (Bezichung) of the sensation are perfectly distinct. 
We must assume the existence of non-referred sensations in early 
life at least, for there could have been no reference till after a 
plurality of sensations, and such non-referred sensations are in a 
manner 1n consciousness. 

Having thus defined sense-judgments, Dr. Stumpf proceeds to 
assign the conditions of their trustworthiness or credibility 
(Zuverlissigkeit). Since in ordinary cases the judgment deals not 
merely with the sensations but with the external objects, it has 
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an objective import. And the credibility of such a judgment 
considered with reference to the correlative objects is distinguished 
as ‘‘ objective credibility’. In discussing the conditions of such 
credibility we have to distinguish between two classes of sense- 
judgment: (1) such as are responses to questions to which either 
alternative answer may according to circumstances be true or 
false ; e.y., Which of these two tones is the higher? (2) those 
corresponding to questions to which an affirmative answer is in 
all cases wrong and a negative one right; eg., Are these two 
tones perfectly like or equal in pitch? Is this interval a perfectly 
pure one? The conditions of the case exclude the possibility of 
this, both in the external processes and the related internal sensa- 
tions. The objective credibility of the first class of judgments is 
identical with their probability, and is determined by the number 
of right and wrong answers in a series of judgments. That of 
the second class is identical with the degree of approximation of 
the affirmations to the truth. In all cases the objective credi- 
bility of a judgment is conditioned by two universal factors: (a) 
sensibility, or the degree in which our sensations correspond with 
the stimuli, either in respect of range ( Umfangs-empfindlichkeit ) or 
degree of difference ( Unterschieds-empfindlichkeit) ; (b) subjective 
credibility, that is the credibility of a judgment in respect of the 
correct apprehension of sensations as such. Dr. Stumpf insists 
on this last source of error even in cases where attention is 
complete. ‘‘ Where lies the guarantee that through gradual 
increase of attention all and every difference of the sensations 
must become recognisable by us?’’ In respect of sensibility to 
difference this is, he thinks, demonstrable. Thus, in the case of 
sensations of pitch, by making the differences in the number of 
vibratioms small enough, we obtain a series of sensations which 
can no longer be discriminated by the most observant and 
practised observer. And if the limits of observation were also 
those of sensibility, it would follow that all members of the series 
were alike, that is to say, there would be only one sensation of 
tone. It follows that there are differences among sensations 
smaller than the least perceptible. Not only are there unnoted 
differences of sensation, there are unnoticed and altogether 
unnoticeable sensations, e.y., some of Fechner’s “ negative sensa- 
tions”; elements in a composite clang-sensation which cannot 
be detected. Subjective credibility is affected not only by this 
circumstance of the limits of observation at its best but also by 
other circumstances, as the degree of attention, the accuracy o 
the reproductive process in comparing successive sensations. It 
is in these two factors mainly that the effect of practice shows 
itself. All errors in sense-judgments must according to this view 
have their source in one of two regions. ‘‘ Hither we see or hear 
falsely, or we interpret falsely what is seen or heard.” The 
general errors in judgments of Class I. are due to defective sub- 
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jective credibility, those in judgments of Class II. to defective 
sensibility, more particularly discriminative. 

We come now to the measurement of the credibility or degree 
of trustworthiness of judgment. Objective credibility is measured 
by the well-known psycho-physical series of trials. These deter- 
mine in the first place nothing respecting the relations between 
the stimulus and the sensation (as was first erroneously supposed), 
but simply ‘‘ how large the difference or what the ratio of two 
stimuli must be in order to bring about judgments of a certain 
degree of probability (Cl. I.) or of exactness (Cl. II.) under 
definite circumstances, e.g., in a definite region of tone in the case 
of a particular individual”. We may, however, measure the 
separate factors, namely, sensibility and subjective credibility. 
The discussion of the second, which, as the author remarks, is of 
much the greater psychological value, is particularly interesting 
both by way of showing what can and what cannot be done. 
The number of psychical circumstances which complicate the 
judgment is well brought out. Thus, the author refers to a 
distinguished painter who was quite incapable of judging of colour 
in the manner required by the physiologist and psychologist. 
The measurement of sensibility presupposes that we know the 
subjective credibility. We ascertain this by deducting from the 
objective credibility, which is all that is directly measurable, that 
which is due to subjective credibility. For this purpose, judg- 
ments of Class II. and individuals of the highest subjective 
credibility are most suitable. The discussion of the measurement 
of discriminative sensibility leads on to a consideration of the 
knotty point whether the just noticeable differences of sensation 
in different regions of stimuli are to be regarded as equal or only 
as ‘equally noticeable”. The relation of the author’s view of 
the measurement of judgment to Fechner’s psycho-physical theory 
is then touched on. This last is said to constitute a chapter and, 
in the order of investigation, the last chapter in a doctrine of 
measurement of judgment. The author’s conception of the 
general methods to be pursued in such measurement is unfolded 
more fully in an appendix to this section. 

Next follows a special section on attention, practice (Uebung), 
and fatigue. With respect to the nature of attention all that 
can be said is that it is identical with interest, and that interest 
is a feeling. The conditions of attention are briefly dealt with, 
after which its effects are considered. The author takes special 
pains to show that attention does not intensify or add to the 
strength of an impression, by arguing that if this were so it would 
tend to confuse rather than aid judgments respecting intensity. 
By practice, is meant the result of exercise, an acquired disposi- 
tion to judge more rapidly, definitely and with greater credi- 
bility. The effects of practice show themselves in two directions— 
the improvement of the power of reproducing impressions, and of 
the power of concentration. The general course of practice, that 
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is, the varying degree of rapidity of progress (from slow to rapid, 
then to slow again) till the maximum-point is reached, are then 
discussed in the light of this theory ; also the facts of concomi- 
tant or transferred increase of facility (Mitibung), as when, by 
the exercise of the right hand in learning to write, a considerable 
aptitude of the left hand in symmetrical movements develops 
itself. These facts show, as Volkmann pointed out, that practice 
in sense-judgments does not act upon the external organs or alter 
the degree of sensibility, a conclusion which, our author adds, is 
borne out by the varying course of progress. The antagonist of 
practice, namely, the action of fatigue on sensibility and on 
attention, is then slightly touched on. 

So far the author has been considering immediate sense-judg- 
ments on which we judge of sensations and of their relations by 
direct inspection and reproduction. In addition to these there 
are mediate judgments, where we decide by help of external or 
heterogeneous criteria which we know from experience to coexist 
with the impressions with which we are concerned. Thus, we 
can judge of the presence of certain upper-tones in a clang by 
the peculiar clang-feeling, of the height of a tone by the muscular 
sensations experienced in reproducing it, and so forth. From 
these mediate judgments, further, the author distinguishes trans- 
ferred (iibertragene), as when we judge that a table looked at 
sideways is round, when we mean that we should see it to be 
round if the optic axes were at right angles to its surface. In 
this way we obtain the following scheme of judgments (A) Direct, 
(a2) Immediate, and (b) Mediate ; (B) Transferred. 

An interesting section follows on analysis and comparison. 
There are four ground-relations in or between sensuous contents 
about which we can judge, namely, plurality, rise or increase, 
siinilarity, and coalescence. The noting of a plurality is called 
an act of analysis; that of one of the other relations, an act of 
reference or comparison. In addition to these judgments of the 
first order, there are others of a higher order in which we decide 
about relations of relations. Some valuable observations are 
made respecting the determination of these relations generally, 
eg., that the related contents must simultaneously present them- 
selves to the mind either as actual sensations or as images. The 
difficulties of physiological explanation with respect to these 
processes of analysis and comparison are referred to, not without 
a certain touch of playful irony. The relations are then con- 
sidered separately. Under analysis, the relation of the process to 
discrimination is touched on, but the highly interesting question 
of its relation to assimilation or classification is not handled. 
The idea of rise or increase is illustrated best in the intensities 
of all classes of sensation. The question whether it should be 
applied to qualities, ¢.g., of tones, is reserved. Particularly 
instructive is the sub-section on similarity in its relation to 
equality and to difference. Similarity cannot be conceived by 
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the psychologist as perfect equality; this would be to confuse 
measurement with mere perception. Similarity of composite 
wholes or composite similarity is dealt with under its different 
forms; then similarity of simple contents or elements. Wherever 
a sum of sensuous contents is apprehended as a series, as in the 
case of tones, perceptions of simple similarities are involved. 

In a final section of this First Part, the author considers two 
classes of judgment of peculiar interest in relation to tone-psycho- 
logy, namely, comparisons of distance, and judgments which 
presuppose a standpoint. The idea of distance is based on the 
fact that similarities present themselves in a graduated series. 
By a distance we mean a certain degree of dissimilarity. The 
relation may hold between intensities or qualities of sensations or 
between space and time points. It follows that every judgment 
respecting distance is at the same time a comparison of distances. 
We are able with a certain degree of credibility to judge not only 
that one distance is greater than another but that two distances 
are equal, ¢.g., the distances of the compass-points by the aid of 
the tactual sense in certain experiments of Fechner. A curious 
point arising here is, whether it is necessary in judging of a 
distance to represent in imagination the intermediate sensations, 
in other words the transition from one extreme to another. The 
author argues that this is not absolutely necessary to a judgment 
respecting distance. In the case of smell and taste, for example, 
we may be in a position to say that one pair of sensations are 
more like one another than another without being able to fill up 
imaginatively a series of intermediate steps. The author then 
considers the conditions most favourable to distance-comparison, 
e.g., absolute magnitude of the distances compared, the presence 
of a common term in the two pairs compared, &c. The idea of a 
standpoint is illustrated in judgments respecting time and space, 
with a hint that judgments about tones will supply a further 
illustration. 

I have purposely given the main outline of Dr. Stumpf’s theory 
respecting sense-judgments before attempting any critical estimate 
of its value. A word or two may be premised respecting his plan 
and arrangement. It seems to me that the author in this intro- 
duction has given us something more than an introduction and 
something less than an adequate self-contained discussion of 
principles. Subjects are opened up and dealt with in a fragmen- 
tary way. This is emphatically true, for example, of the subject 
of attention and its relation to sensation and to judgment. In 
some cases, again, we have to look for the author’s general theory 
in the second part, that is to say in connexion with the particular 
facts of tone-judgment. This remark applies for instance to the 
discussion of so important a point as the threshold or liminal 
intensity of sensation, a clear conception respecting which, one 
would say, is essential to any such doctrine of sense-judgment as 
is here unfolded. So much is this commingling of the general 
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and the special the case that, in reading the introductory part, one 
is apt to be irritated by the frequent forward references and hints 
of what is coming. In addition to these difficulties in getting at 
the author’s theory as a whole, there are others arising from the 
want of any clear simple arrangement. There seems to be a 
haphazardness in the sequence of topics. This would probably 
have been removed by the addition of a synthetic to a purely 
analytic treatment, a progressive unfolding of a doctrine of sensa- 
tion in its relation to stimulus, of attention and its effects, and 
finally of sense-judgment and its several forms. 

The above brief account of the author’s theory will suffice to 
indicate its great psychological importance just now. Dr. Stumpf 
is thoroughly abreast with the latest results of psycho-physical 
research. And he has given a new turn to the discussion of the 
problems involved, by emphasising the psychical complexity of 
phenomena which the mere physiologist is apt to regard as quite 
simple. The whole conception of sense-judgment, though of 
course not altogether new, is a real contribution to a sound 
psychology of the senses. Further, his attempts to distinguish 
the different factors in the formation of sense-judgments and to 
apply the methods of Fechner and others to the determination of 
their value must be welcomed by all those who desire to see 
psychology transformed into what Kant said it never could be, 
an exact science. 

At the same time it strikes me that, in maintaining the exist- 
ence and importance of the internal intellectual element in 
sense-perception over against mere sensation, the author has fallen 
into a kind of psychological dualism. Sensations are conceived 
as real things having a perfectly definite content independently 
of the mind which may or may not observe them. Dr. Stumpf 
makes a show of contending that the sensations, the existence 
of which he thus asserts, are not ‘‘ unconscious,” but this can 
hardly be taken seriously. An impression which I cannot detect 
with a full act of attention cannot surely have any individual 
existence in my consciousness, however wide we make the region 
of consciousness. The author adopts a not infrequent tone of 
irony when dealing with the objections of Delbceuf to such a 
conception, but he seems to forget that Fechner, towards whom 
he is of course always most respectful, is quite as clear as Del- 
boeuf on this point. Is not Fechner’s conception of a tendency 
to a psychical result, due to the presence of certain of the co- 
operant conditions, much more scientific than that of an actual 
result of which we can know nothing, even if the very conception 
of it is not self-contradictory ? Surely in psychology it is time 
to recognise that in employing popular language and talking 
about sensations and attention to sensations we are speaking 
loosely. A sensation is a product of external and internal con- 
ditions combined. Its particular content is of course determined, 
largely at least, by the former, but this content is only realised 
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when the internal conditions are added. Much the same line of 
remark might be followed with respect to the author’s conception 
of relations of difference &c. among sensations. In a manner, of 
course, the difference is independent of our observation. That is 
to say, there are the conditions present for the perception of dif- 
ference, supposing the supplementary internal conditions are 
added. These conditions involve a certain amount of difference 
in the stimuli concerned; and the simple recognition of this fact 
(whether its interpretation be physical or psycho-physical) at 
once gives us a solution to the puzzle about all sensations of 
pitch becoming one sensation with which the author, showing an 
excess of ingenuity not unprecedented in his writings, perplexes 
his unwary reader. It may be added that Dr. Stumpf, in his 
opposition to the relativism of Bain, Wundt and others, seems to 
fall into the other extreme of absolutism. To him the particular 
content of a sensation is something wholly independent of any 
reference to other sensations. This again in a manner is true, 
namely, that the physiological process concerned involves a 
tendency to a sensation of a particular kind and serves to deter- 
mine its content. But here again the question may be asked: 
Would this content ever be realised apart from references more or 
less distinct to other sensations? Or to put it in the form selected 
by Dr. Stumpf: Could a child have a definite sensation of colour 
or tone the first time the corresponding nerve-centre was stimu- 
lated in the way implied? Does not a definite sensation involve, 
in close connexion with the act of attention which is its internal 
condition, a number of rapid half-developed references to past 
sensations, and does not this group of references help to give it 
its particular definiteness? Dr. Stumpf’s idea of a definitely 
qualified sensation in itself out of relation to observant mind, and 


of an absolute sensational unit out of relation to other sensations, - 


may perhaps be justified as a kind of mathematical fiction, of 
great service for his special purposes, namely, measurement of 
sense-judgment and its factors, but it hardly seems likely that he 
would be content with this view of its function. 

A few words must suffice to indicate the scope of the Second 
Part. This, as already remarked, deals with the relations of 
successive tones. Judgments as to quality are first dealt with, 
apparently as those most easily obtainable, after which are 
handled judgments respecting intensity. Throughout this Part, 
save where the author makes an incursion into the domain of 
general principles, we have the results of special lines of scientific 
inquiry brought together and explained. The idea of distance as 
applied to a series of qualitatively unlike contents as tones is 
unfolded at great length. Of particular interest is the employ- 
ment of mediate criteria in judging of tone-qualities. The author 
gives many experiences, a number of which were obtained by 
himself, tending to show that the muscular sense plays a less 
important part in judging of the pitch of tones than is commonly 
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supposed. A similar tendency to disparage the part due to 
muscular sensations shows itself in the suggestive but not quite 
satisfactory treatment of the difficult subject of the height and 
depth of tones. This part of the volume by-the-by shows that 
Dr. Stumpf is not ill read in the history of music, ancient as well 
as modern. The author finds himself on congenial ground when 
seeking to give a precise meaning to the expressions “ endless- 
ness”’ and ‘ continuity” of the tone-region. Among the condi- 
tions of credibility of judgments respecting quality, one which 
specially needs to be kept in view is the circumstance that the 
strength or intensity of a tone affects our judgment of its pitch. 
In general we tend to take the louder of two tones for the higher. 
This relation between pitch and intensity, which is dealt with in 
a characteristically fragmentary manner under different heads, is 
one of the most curious facts brought to light in this volume, and 
the explanation of it calls forth all the author’s knowledge and 
fertility in suggestion. The results gained with respect to 
distance-judgments are exceedingly interesting. The great diffi- 
culty in obtaining pure distance-judgments is to eliminate the 
influence of interval-judgment. A musical ear cannot attend to 
the relation of two tones merely as one of dissimilarity if they 
present themselves as terms of a familiar interval. The ex- 
position, which, as may be inferred from this brief account, is by 
no means easy reading, is pleasantly relieved by a curious section 
on tone-sensibility and tone-memory. Here the author’s wide 
musical experience stands him in good stead. Among other 
striking topics here touched on are the phenomenon of double- 
hearing or unequal sensibility of the two ears, the special 
tendency, particularly among musically trained persons, to tone- 
hallucination, the relation of a good memory for absolute tone- 
quality (pitch) to the musical faculty. 

The treatment of judgments respecting quality concludes with 
a full account of special series of experiments carried out by the 
author with a view to ascertain the capabilities of musical and 
non-musieal persons in the estimation of absolute pitch, as tested 
by the question ‘ What note is this?’, and of relations of pitch, 
as tested by the question, ‘Which of these two tones is the 
higher?’. The four persons tested in the first respect (who 
included the author himself) were practised players of instru- 
ments (piano, violin, &c.). And, as might be expected, they 
displayed a high degree of trustworthiness. The recognition was 
best in the median region of the scale, and fell off towards each 
extreme. The effect of practice was to greatly improve the 
trustworthiness in these less peculiar regions. The introduction 
of any unfamiliar element of clang into the tone (as by giving it 
on an unfamiliar instrument) greatly interfered with the judg- 
ment. The author tested the power of judging of relations of 
pitch in the case of non-musical persons. The results were in 
many ways curious. It is certainly surprising, for example, to 
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learn that cultivated persons could be in doubt as to which of 
two notes forming an interval of a third and even a fifth, and 
lying in the median region of the scale, was the higher. Most 
important is the result that the degree of trustworthiness is in 
general least in the lower region, reaches its maximum at some 
point in the median, and falls off very slightly in the upper. 
From a consideration of the effects of practice in different regions, 
the author argues that these differences of objective credibility 
are due not to unequal subjective credibility but to unequal 
discriminative sensibility, which, according to him, reaches its 
maximum at some point higher up than that of maximum objec- 
tive credibility. This conclusion is naturally turned against the 
application of Weber’s Law to tone-qualities. The fact that 
tones are well discriminated high-up in the scale, though ill 
recognised in respect of absolute pitch, is used as an argument 
against Prof. Bain’s doctrine that retentiveness varies as discrimi- 
native power. Finally, the fact that discriminative sensibility is 
most perfect at a point higher-up than that of the average level 
of the human voice gives rise to some curious speculations, calcu- 
lated to delight the evolutionist if they were only put forward 
more seriously, respecting the gradual lowering of the pitch of 
the voice during the development of the race. 

The concluding section on the judgment of intensity is as full 
and interesting as that on the judgment of quality. Here too 
the conditions of credibility are clearly set forth. The difficult 
question of the lower limit or liminal value of intensity in its 
connexion with the nature of silence or stillness is handled in a 
fresh and suggestive way. A good many readers may be surprised 
to learn that, according to Dr. Stumpf, we are able not merely 
to say that one distance or degree of difference in respect of 
intensity is greater than another, but that one tone-sensation is 
twice or thrice as strong as another. All that is needed here is 
a distinct reproduction of a starting-point, namely, a sensation of 
minimum intensity, and the capability of estimating distances 
from this. This section, again, closes with an exceedingly curious 
account of individual differences in respect of sensibility to tone- 
intensities and acuteness of hearing and of abnormal disturbances 
of sensibility and imagination among musicians. 


JAMES SULLY. 


Freud und Leid des Menschengeschlechts. Eine social-psychoio- 
gische Untersuchung der ethischen Grundprobleme von G. 
H. Scunerer, Dr. phil. Stuttgart: E. Schweizerbart, 1883. 
Pp. 380. 


That the Ethical Science of the future will be a very different 
thing from the ‘‘ Moral System” of the past must be evident to 
those who have noted the recent course of inquiry in this depart- 
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ment of practical philosophy. Mr. Spencer’s Data of Ethics may 
not unfitly be called an epoch-making book, for never before 
was the Theory of Conduct so clearly conceived in its relation 
to the positive sciences, or so completely taken out of the 
hands of the abstract psychologist and metaphysician. The 
author of the book before us acknowledges his obligations to 
Mr. Spencer in no faint terms, and Dr. Schneider’s ‘ social- 
psychological investigation”’ may be regarded as a revision and 
amplification of the Data of Ethics. Ethics, according to the 
author, is rooted in Biology—understanding by Biology the doc- 
trine of the conservation and evolution of life. Man must from 
first to last be conceived as higher animal: not only is this true 
physically but also psychically, for his supreme efforts are 
motived by impulses identical with those which induce the mani- 
festations of vital activity on the lower plane of the brutes. The 
scholar and the artist, absorbed in their very special pursuits, are 
apt to enlarge on intellectual and aesthetic ends as the proper 
determinators of conduct, but the scholar and the artist are ex- 
ceptional human beings; while it may be shown that they too 
practically confess that the struggle for subsistence, the contract- 
ing of family ties, and the rearing of children are the main 
business of life. 

Shortly then, human duty, as animal instinct, is summed up in 
self-preservation and perpetuation of the species. This is the 
objective aspect of organic existence, the subjective concomitants 
being the feelings of Pleasure and Pain. Here our author finds 
his point of contact with Mr. Spencer, whose doctrine, that 
pleasures are the correlatives of actions favourable and pains are 
the correlatives of actions injurious to the organism, forms the 
a posteriori first principle on which his own, as the Spencerian, 
Ethics is based. Dr. Schneider signalises, however, two errors 
in Mr. Spencer’s statement of this axiom. The English thinker 
is said to have overlooked the most important element in the 
Relativity of Pleasures and Pains, viz., that we only attain to a 
consciousness of pleasurable feelings so far as a successive 
furtherance, a change for the better, or a simultaneous difference 
in our favour, occurs or is perceived, and the contrary in the case 
of pain—‘ that therefore pleasure only attains to consciousness 
through the want of it, and through suffering, and the latter only 
attains to consciousness through the want of it and through 
pleasure”’. Closely connected with this is another error, viz., the 
regarding pain (or suffering) as injurious under all circumstances, 
and conversely pleasure or satisfaction as in all cases useful, with 
the inevitable consequence that slight passing pains are under- 
estimated. The effect of these two considerations is to limit Mr. 
Spencer’s principle and, one might add, to moderate his some- 
what extravagant optimism. 

The first chapter is entitled ‘‘ Pleasure and Pain (Freud und 
Leid) as expression of furthered and impaired vital processes”’. 
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Here the fact that pleasures result from enhanced and pains 
from impeded vital processes is shown to be a deduction from the 
laws of Evolution, and is only valid so far as these laws (conditions 
of race-maintenance) extend. The unequal sensibility of various 
parts of the organism, the fact that injury to superficial organs is 
often attended with greater suffering than disease or derangement 
of central organs, and other mysteries in the psychology of 
feeling are here cleared up—a casual relation between the 
pleasures and pains and the need of protection or the chance of 
persistence of the organism being shown to obtain in the several 
cases. 

In the second chapter the pessimists, as represented by Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann, are briefly brought to book. It having been 
shown, in ch. i., that Pain is as necessary as Pleasure according to 
law of Evolution, a few words may be expended on the question 
of their relative amount. This may be shortly settled by appeal to 
the first principle. As long as births increase faster than deaths, 
as long as individuals realise their expectations and nations grow 
in wealth and power, so long must there be an excess of pleasure; 
but when animal species are on the wane, or individuals lag behind 
in the race of life, or peoples cease to progress, the balance turns 
the other way. There is, no doubt, truth in this, but, of course, a 
positive or plus value of existence is not hereby made out; for, as 
the processes of decay and death must set in one day, and in 
the life of the individual have their inevitable turn, the net result 
is an equation of joy and sorrow for this world as a whole. This 
old duel of Optimism and Pessimism might, however, have been 
passed by without detriment to the course of our author's 
inquiry. Ch. iii. resumes the examination of the nature of 
Pleasure and Pain with a consideration of the “ Relativity of 
Pleasures and Pains”. Here the author emphasises the point 
already alluded to, that joy and suffering must be estimated in 
relation to antecedent feeling as well as the synchronous feelings 
of others. ‘‘Joy is not possible without sorrow.” Contrast is 
essential for the consciousness of either. Hence a perfectly 
happy world is a psychological impossibility. 

In ch. vy., the relation of Feeling to Action is shortly discussed. 
The author refers to his previous works Der thierische Wille and 
Der menschliche Wille for a full discussion of this important sub- 
ject. We understand his position to be that rational action is 
—not action directly controlled by conscious reason (for that is 
psychologically impossible) but—action governed by feelings be- 
tween which and the particular action a relation conformable to 
the interests of the individual or of society is seen to subsist. 
Feelings gud feelings never mislead, but only feelings which have 
acquired an abnormal influence owing to one-sided intellectual 
activity (passions). Misconduct is the result of morbidity rather 
than the consequence of imperfect knowledge. A natural sequel 
to this chapter is the following rather lengthy one, on the 
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‘Subordination of Pleasures and Pains”. Feelings and Im- 
pulses are first divided into instinctive and consciously-purposive. 
Each of these is then further sub-divided with reference to (1) 
self-preservation and (2) preservation of the species. This 
arrangement will yield therefore four species of Conduct—In- 
stinctive Egoism, Instinctive Altruism, Intentional Egoism, In- 
tentional Altruism. In all its forms, however, the principle of 
Subordination is one and the same, wiz., that of ‘‘ Greater Per- 
fection, 7.c., of more perfect race-maintenance”. If we probe 
the preference accorded to Race-maintenance over Self-main- 
tenance both by nature and by man’s moral consciousness to 
the bottom, we find no other reason for it than the relative 
strength of extra and self-regarding feeling. If we ask why the 
maternal animal postpones its own interest to that of its offspring 
we must fall back upon the “ Principle of Selection ”’ for answer, 
upon the universal fact that only classes of animals exhibiting 
such a tendency survive in the struggle for existence. As 
Parental Affection is the foundation of Animal Progress, so is 
Human Progress dependent on the preference for the well-being 
of the body politic and of posterity to that of the individual and 
the existing generation. As far as domestic life is concerned 
there is a consilience between conscious egoism and conscious 
altruism, for a parent would usually be miserable who did not 
postpone selfish gratification to the welfare of his (or her) child. 
The extent of parental effort for the benefit of children, the author 
declares, should be determined by a consideration of the probable 
demands that will be made upon the latter, when arrived at 
maturity, on account of their descendants. The problem is far 
more complicated, however, when we come to the highest form 
of subordination, that of individual happiness to the happi- 
ness of society as a whole. The superiority of a Political State 
over Anarchy being assumed, there is by no means a short way 
to determine how far the nation or race is served by suppression 
of personal aims. The dangerous character of the ground is 
shown when our author comes to deal with the Socialist pro- 
paganda. He evidently approves of the present policy of the 
German government, which aims at forcibly suppressing “ the 
social-democratic agitators”. Why? Because ‘“ experience has 
shown that their ideas have not been able to find an echo and 
assent among the majority and especially among the majority of 
the more educated in modern civilised states”. ‘‘ Had the latter 
been the case,” the author naively remarks, ‘ governments would 
surely have ranged themselves on the side of the majority”’. 
But how is the majority ever to be obtained for any novel prac- 
tical creed, if the state, represented by its government, sets its 
face against the “agitation” for changes which a present 
minority believes will be for the advantage of society ? 

I admit that I am here giving more prominence to a single 
illustration than is warranted by the space allotted to it in 
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the book before us, but the case is one that reveals a serious 
difficulty in Evolutionary Ethics, where it has to deal with the 
more complex problems. As long as we remain within the sphere 
of unconscious instinctive-rational action, Might (stronger feeling) 
makes Right ; but as Mind becomes conscious and reflective, the 
need of an inversion of the formula becomes apparent, for the 
Social Authority should weight that theory which seems to the 
most far-sighted to promise most for the welfare of coming gene- 
rations. Dr. Schneider is not unaware of these difficulties, and 
his Social Ideal is after all an individual one, being no other than 
that of a healthy mind in a healthy body. 

The next two chapters are devoted to the consideration res- 
pectively of ‘‘ The Causes of the prominent Sufferings of existing 
civilised nations,” and of ‘‘ The Diminution of Sufferings and In- 
crease of Delight”. These chapters contain many excellent 
observations on current evils; and Dr. Schneider’s practical pre- 
scriptions, if followed, would go far to make a happy world. No 
one will be found to controvert his affirmation that the perfectly 
sane man is he who is thoroughly competent to maintain himself 
and a vigorous family and efficiently perform all the offices of the 
citizen. 

The few remaining chapters are of a more disputable, as they 
are of a more speculative, character. They are entitled ‘“ Fate 
and Destiny,” ‘Death and Further Existence, and the Con- 
tinuance of Joys and Sorrows after ‘Death’,” together with 
some concluding words headed ‘‘ World-Judgment and World- 
Justice”. It is scarcely necesssary to say that Dr. Schneider 
rejects the notion of immortality in any transcendent sense. 
The only “future life” is life in descendants. Nor is such a 
view believed insufficient to satisfy an emphatic demand of the 
moral consciousness that ‘‘ as we sow, so shall we reap”. We 
do reap as we sow: for are not we who reap the same bodily 
and spiritual elements who have been always working out our 
own salvation (or damnation) since the dawn of planetary life? 
Dr. Schneider must certainly be congratulated on having the full 
courage of his convictions. Perhaps such conclusions will become 
more tolerable as the dogma of earlier metaphysical schools, that 
individual consciousness is of man’s essence, comes to be as dis- 
credited in theory as it is ignored in practice. 


W. C. Coupnanp. 
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VI.—NEW BOOKS. 
[ These Notes do not exclude Critical Notices later on. ] 


The Methods of Ethics. By Henry Srpawick, Knightsbridge Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Third Edition. 
London: Macmillan, 1884. Pp. xxx., 505. 

A Supplement to the Second Edition of the Methods of Ethics. Containing 
all the important Additions and Alterations in the Third Edition. 
Pp. viii., 184. 

The Methods of Ethics, which appeared in the Second Edition of about 
the same size as in the First, though the changes, as set out also in a 
separate Supplement, were very considerable, has now undergone a still 
more thorough revision, with changes which, though not extending to the 
whole 184 pp. of the new Supplement, again separately issued for the con- 
venience of possessors of the previous editions, add, when the final balance 
is struck, quite 30 pp. to the size of the original work. The new matter 
will, it is hoped, very soon be duly examined in these pages, where former 
editions of the work have not been overlooked. Meanwhile the author’s 
own account of the distinctive features of the present issue is quoted :— 
“Tn this third edition, I have again made extensive alterations, and intro- 
duced a considerable amount of new matter. Some of these changes and 
additions are due to modifications of my own ethical or psychological 
views ; but Ido not think that any of these are of great importance in 
relation to the main subject of the treatise. And by far the largest part 
of the new matter introduced has been written either (1) to remove 
obscurities, ambiguities, and minor inconsistencies in the exposition of my 
views which the criticisms of others or my own reflection have enabled me 
to discover ; or (2) to treat as fully as seemed desirable certain parts or 
aspects of the subject which I had either passed over altogether or dis- 
cussed too slightly in my previous editions, and on which it now appears 
to me important to explain my opinions, either for the greater complete- 
ness of my treatise,—according to my own view of the subject,—or for its 
better adaptation to the present state of ethical thought in England. The 
most important changes of the first kind have been made in chaps. 1 and 9 
of Book i. [‘ Introduction,’ ‘Good’], chaps. 1—3 of Book ii. fs Principle 
and Method of Egoism,’ ‘ Empirical Hedonism’], and chaps. 13 and 14 of 
Book iii. [‘ Philosophical Intuitionism.’ ‘The Summum Bonum’]: under 
the second head I may mention the discussions of the relation of intel- 
lect to moral action in Book i. chap. 3, of volition in Book i. chap. 5, 
of the causes of pleasure and pain in Book ii. chap. 6, of the notion of 
virtue in the morality of Common Sense in Book iii. chap. 2, and of 
evolutional ethics in Book iv. chap. 4 (chiefly).” 


Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. Parts iv.-vi. London: 
Trubner, 1883, 4. 


Since reference was last made in Minp XXXIL., 621, to the Proceed- 
ings of this Society, three more Parts have appeared. In these are 
especially to be noted the accounts of “ Experiments on Thought-Trans- 
ference,” by Mr. Malcolm Guthrie of Liverpool (iv., v.), followed by the 
account of Prof. Lodge’s further trials with Mr. Guthrie’s two chief “ per- 
cipients”. Whatever interpretation is to be put upon the facts reported, 
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it is not easy to see how they could have been more carefully investigated 
than by Mr. Guthrie, or afterwards more rigidly tested than by the prae- 
tised experimental skill of Dr. Lodge. The other most notable piece 
among the varied contents of these Parts is the “Theory of Apparitions ” 
set out at length (nearly 60 pp.) in vi. by Messrs. E. Gurney and F. W. H. 
Myers. Here the authors, deferring the case of apparitions of the dead, 
seek to connect certain representative cases of “phantasms of the living,” 
through a graduated series of other related experiences as mean terms, 
with the simple experimental facts of “ thought-transference,” under one 
general conception of “Telepathy”. The mediation of the extremes is 
worked out with no little skill, and that the object is pursued with a 
strictly scientific intention may be credited by readers of this Journal who 
are familiar with the work of one of the writers. It is not possible, how- 
ever, to regard the “ physical theory” here set up to account for the facts 
as very satisfactory. Not to dwell upon the looseness of the conception of 
“ Telepathy ”—which does not seem very well calculated to cover affections 
where distance of the supposed agent, beyond the recognised range of any 
of the senses, is the salient fact, with others, as in experimental “ thought- 
transference,” where, be the ordinary senses involved or not, distance is 
not a consideration—we are asked to suppose that one man may have 
(subjective) experience of a phantasm on occasion of what is being 
consciously or unconsciously) experienced by another, through “ telepathic 
impulse” received from the active brain of this other by the higher centres 
of the brain of the first, whence it works down to the lower sense-centres 
implicated in the experience of the particular kind of phantasm. Before 
such a supposition can be dignified with the name of a “ physical theory,” 
some conceivable means of transference should be suggested, but even more 
necessary does it seem that some definite relationship of similarity 
should be made out between the mental experiences in agent and patient 
with which their brain-states correspond. Now very rarely, in the cases 
cited, is there any such relationship, nor is the real difficulty to any extent 
removed by all the clever piecing of evidence and sometimes subtle psycho- 
logical suggestion to be met with in this Report. The time to judge of the 
authors’ whole case, and especially of the weight of the communicated 
testimony, will be when both are published at length in the book they 
promise on “ Phantasms of the Living”. Meanwhile one is disposed 
to suggest that more valuable than any farther cumulation of such 
narratives as are here given, on not a few of which there might be a 
good deal to remark, would be some very rigid experimentation with that 
remarkable person who can produce at will the effects upon other minds 
mentioned in passing at pp. 166, 171. He seems to be exactly the subject 
upon whom scientific determination of the facts of “telepathic impulse ” 
could be made, or at least begun. 


On the Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by the Native Religions 
of Mexico and Peru. “ Hibbert Lectures” delivered at Oxford and 
London, in April and May, 1884. By Apert Rfvitie, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Science of Religions at the Collége de France. Trans- 
lated by Pattie H. WickstEED, M.A. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1884. Pp. 256. 


Three of these interesting (and very well translated) Lectures are occu- 
pied with the Mexican, and three with the Peruvian, religion ; the last of 
the six including also, from p. 240 to p. 256, a statement of general con- 
clusions drawn from the study of the two systems. The author, regarding 
both religions as purely autochthonous and uninfluenced from without, 
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finds in the many analogies that can be traced between them and those of 
the Old World only proof of the similarity of conditions, internal and 
external, under which the invincible religious impulse in human nature 
has everywhere worked. Light is gained especially on the notion of Sacri- 
fice, which is found to be devoid originally of all moral significance, though 
this came to be added later. Both religions confirm the view that spiritual 
monotheism is a third and final stage reached through anthropomorphic 
polytheism from the first stage of all, animistic nature-worship, “ of which 
fetichism is not the base, as it has been called, but the consequence and 
application ”. 


An Introduction to Mental Philosophy on the Inductive Method. By J. D. 
Moret, A.M., LL.D., Author of History of Philosophy, dc. (“ Stewart’s 
Educational Series”). London: W. Stewart, 1884. Pp. ix., 389. 


A modified reprint of the author’s treatise of the same name published 
in 1862, as is thus intimated at the end of the Preface :—“ To render 
this edition more useful as an Examination Text-book, I have asked 
the aid of a London University-graduate, and an experienced tutor, 
to eliminate from the text what may seem unnecessary or confusing 
to the student, and to throw the whole into the form suited to the re- 
quirements of the London B.A. and other examinations in which psycho- 
logy is taken as a subject.” The concession in point of “form” to the 
London postulant does not go beyond “elimination”; there is added, 
however, for his special behoof—whatever be the Degree, high or low, he 
has in view—a bulky Appendix (pp. evii.) of actual Examination-papers 
of late years, and these (for greater convenience) not confined to the merely 
psychological matter of the treatise. The work, when it first appeared, 
had the merit of importing into this country some novel ideas from Her- 
bartian sources. These might now have been referred to—as might also 
the work of physiologists—in somewhat different language than was 
natural in 1862 when the Preface, here reproduced without date, was 
written. 


Modern Theories of Philosophy and Religion. By Joun Tuxtocn, D.D., 
LL.D. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 1884. Pp. xiv., 444. 


A collection of nine essays (mostly reprints from the Edinburgh Review) 
brought together as bearing on “the great question of contemporary 
thought . . . Isthereaspiritual world? Is there a metaphysical as 
well as a physical basis of life? Is Reason or Soul, in other words, an 
entity and not a mere manifestation of nervous force—a life behind all 
other life, and not merely the highest and most complex phase of natural 
life?” They are written with all the fluency to be expected of the author, 
and if with not quite the mild tolerance, the place and manner of their 
first appearance should be borne in mind. “ Auguste Comte and Posi- 
tivism,” “ Modern Scientific Materialism,” “ Pessimism,” “ Morality with- 
out Metaphysic,” “ Professor Ferrier and the Higher Philosophy,” ‘“ Back 
to Kant ; or, Immanuel Kant and the Kantian Revival ”—are among the 
subjects treated. Kant is approved of with a certain condescension, as 
from some superior height which is nowhere very exactly defined, and with 
reservations. Of English thinkers, or of English originality, at least since 
the time of Hume, Dr. Tulloch has but a poor opinion, though he recog- 
nises a valiant champion of spiritual philosophy here and there and detects 
of late a promise of better things. 
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Essat sur les Formes a priori de la Sensibilité Par CuHartes Dunay, 
Agrégé de Philosophie, Professeur de Philosophie au Collége Stanislas, 
Docteur és-lettres. Paris: Alcan, 1884. Pp. 227. 


A well-written essay, designed to show that space and time are not the 
a priori forms of sensibility for which Kant contended, but rather uni- 
versal characteristics of our representations, springing from an anterior and 
more fundamental form of mental activity. The question as to the true 
ultimate nature of space and time should not, as by Kant, be raised 
with the other question whether they are pure data of representation 
devoid of objective reality—as to which, the author first argues at length, 
no doubt can be maintained. Maintaining then (against M. Ribot) that 
the philosophical question as to the nature of space is really involved in 
the issues of the physio-psychological conflict between Nativism and Enm- 
iricism, and himself deciding for the middle position of Projectionism (after 
cane, Donders, &c.), he urges that the intuition of time is given simul- 
taneously with that of space, and that the two have accordingly one and 
the same origin. This origin is the one fundamental process of “ multiplex 
unity and unified multiplicity” manifested in every act of mental repre- 
sentation—a process the two moments of which are familiar in science or 
reflective knowledge as analysis and synthesis. The process is not a law 
governing the phenomena of mind from without, but is a law inherent to 
thought itself ; mind and thought being identical, and thought being one 
and multiplex because mind is one and multiplex, that is to say, imperfect. 
From the consideration then arising, how one and the same thought can 
give rise at once to the intuition of time and of space, or, in other words, 
of the Ego and the universe, the author next passes to the problem of the 
categories, where he finds that judgment can only be the extension of the 
attributes of mind itself to the totality of external things. The doctrine 
so set forth is idealism, but, it is argued, not an idealism that involves the 
negation of an external world, in the only sense in which the existence of 
such can rightly be maintained. 


La Morale dans le Drame, VEpopé et le Roman. Par Lucien ArrRvaAt. 
Paris: Alcan, 1884. Pp. 219. 


M. Janet and also Mr. Galton have urged the importance of utilising 


the rich store of psychological observation deposited in the masterpieces of 


literary art, and in this work the author employs the creations of the poet 
and novelist asa class of moral experiments that may serve to test the 
philosophical systems of morality. Whereas the moral agent of the philo- 
sophers is a pure abstraction, the dramatic character departs from the 
concrete individual of real life no more and not otherwise than as in a 
scientific experiment actual bodies are placed in specially controlled cir- 
cumstances for the more exact study of particular aspects of their nature. 
From this point of view, the author, with easy movement over the literary 
field and at the same time with good philosophic insight, takes up in suc- 
cession “The Sources of our Moral Activity,” “The Ends of Duty,” 
“Moral Obligation,” “Moral Conflict,’ “The Sanction of Conscience,” 
“Dramatic Justice,” “The Mechanism of Will,” “ The Sanction of a Future 
Life”. His own philosophic object is to show how a “ positive morality ” 
-—based on a recognition of the intellectual craving or logical intuition 
resulting in the idea of Justice, as well as of those instincts of self-preserva- 
tion and reproduction that give rise to Egoism and Sympathy—should 
penetrate into the details of conduct, instead of remaining content, like the 
intuitionalist systems, with some vague and general rules of common sense. 
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Emanuele Kant. Per Canto Cantont, Professore di Filosofia all’ Univer- 
sita di Pavia. Volume terzo. Milano: Hoepli, 1884. Pp. 436. 


Prof. Cantoni here completes the very careful and exhaustive exposition 
he has been making of Kant’s whole philosophical doctrine: the earlier 
volumes were noted in Minp XVI. 601; XXX. 310. The present volume 
begins with “ Philosophy of Religion” (pp. 1-161), treated in dependence 
upon the Ethical doctrine in vol. ii.; next takes up the Critick of Judgment 
(pp. 162-340); and brings together the various “ Minor Doctrines” (Anthro- 
pology, Pedagogy, Philosophy of History) in short compass before con- 
cluding with a general survey of the whole field (pp. 381-436). This final 
chapter is marked by the same vigour of thought and expression that 
characterises the detailed criticism which, according to the plan of the 
book, follows upon each greater part of the exposition ; but while the 
author isa thoroughly independent critic, as the “ Kantian” with whom 
he likes to hold express dialogue often finds, he is at heart so much at 
one with the master that in the central thought, as he takes it, of the 
system—the supremacy of the practical over the theoretic reason, however 
untrammeled this in its own sphere—he finds the idea which it most con- 
cerns the votaries of positive science at the present time, and especially in 
Italy, to ponder. To the physical realism and naturalistic pantheism pre- 
vailing in Italy, he desires to oppose a “ metaphysical moralism ” or “ moral 
metaphysic ” on Kantian lines, the working out of which is reserved for a 
special treatise to follow. 


Die Menschenlehre oder die Anthropologie. Von RoBERT GRASSMANN. Stet- 
tin: R. Grassmann, 1884. Pp. viii., 432. 


This volume is one of a connected series of works (already published or 
still to come) only one of which, Die Formenlehre, referred to by Mr. Venn 
in Symbolic Logic, seems thus far to have been made in any way known in 
this country ; but neither in the country of their origin do they appear to 
have drawn the attention of Fachmidnner. This may be partly due to the 
fact that the writer (not to be confounded with H. Grassmann, author of 
Die lineale Ausdehnungslehre, 1844, and other works) is himself no profes- 
sional philosopher, but the busy editor (and also publisher) of no less than 
three newspapers of considerable circulation, one of them a daily. His 
manifold labours, all the same, have not prevented him from producing 
within a few years the various works mentioned incidentally in the present 
volume, v7z., Die Formenlehre oder Mathematik, 1872 (1876 ?), transformed 
into Die Wissenslehre in a new edition to appear in the present year ; Das 
Weltleben oder die Metaphysik, 1881 ; Das Tierleben oder die Physiologie der 
Tiere u. Menschen, 1883. Upon the present volume is announced to follow 
within the year, Die Verkehrslehre, and later on will come Die Staatslehre 
in two parts (Die Rechtslehre and Die Reichslehre) ; all these last, from and 
including Die Menschenlehre, making up Die Sittenlehre, within the author’s 
whole system of knowledge, to which he gives the general title of Die 
Gebtiude des Wissens. Begun thus with Menschenlehre, the Sittenlehre is 
given out as 5th volume of the system, which suggests that the earlier 
parts of the system are ordered or designated somewhat otherwise than 
appears in the titles of the three earlier books quoted above ; but, however 
this may be, the notion is got of a single-handed effort of construction 
sufficiently ambitious in character. We must be content, for the present and 
till better-informed regarding its other parts, to have given a general notion 
of its range as far as this can be gathered from allusions in the present 
volume. <As to the Menschenlehre it may be added that, after a long Intro- 
duction, which fills more than half the book—containing a demonstration 
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of the freedom of human spirits as real beings among the other real beings, 
not free, composing the system of nature (the demonstration being condensed, 
as the author claims, for the first time in history, into a definite mathe- 
matical formula) ; containing also a highly detailed theory of the relations 
of soul and spirit (distinguished from one another) to the nervous system— 
the doctrine falls into four sections entitled, Die Genusspflege, Die Arbetts- 
phlege, Die Gestaltwngspflege, Die Bewusstseinspflege, dealing respectively with 
the sensual enjoyments depending on the contained visceral system, with 
the higher life of sense dependent on the containing bodily system with its 
active members subject to the controlling mind, with the inner elaboration 
of sense-impressions (in memory, idealisation, thought and science), and, 
lastly, with the manifestations of consciousness in general as a unity. The 
book abounds in assertions which it is little to describe as bizarre, and pre- 
sents confusions of thought from which the author might have been saved 
by alittle more patient study of the “Herren Philosophen” whom he would 
leave behind. Yet it is impossible to read more than a few pages of his 
peculiar diction without recognising in him a strenuous and in his way 
acute thinker from whom there is not a little to be learned. Especially at 
the present time it is of interest to meet with one who is not content to 
proclaim in general terms the monadological conception but essays to work 
it out into all the details of a scientific theory of the world, life and mind. 


Handbuch der Moral. Von Dr. ApotF RotHenBtcHer. Cottbus: Jaeger, 
1884. Pp. 223. 


The author, who is at the head of an institution for the higher instruc- 
tion of girls in the town of Cottbus in Prussia and has distinguished 
himself by his zeal and intelligence as an educator, brings here a wide 
range of philosophical reading and no little vigour and independence of 
thought, with warmth and vivacity of written style, to the task of incul- 
cating a practical doctrine of morals. The book falls into four Parts: (1) 
“Foundations of Morality”; (2) “Conditions of Moral Action”; (3) 
“Morality and Virtues”; (4) “Education in Morality”. The aim is 
thoroughly practical—to edify and produce a disposition, more than to 
instruct ; but throughout the treatise, many striking side-lights are thrown 
upon questions of moral theory. Most remarkable is the manner in which 
the author is able to combine with strenuous recognition of plain scientific 
fact the maintenance of a high ideal. The physical and social bases of 
morality are brought specially into view in Part i. ; while in Part ii. 
“Freedom” and “Conscience” are discussed with sobriety and candour. 
Towards the close, the exposition becomes more suffused with emotion, but 
the author’s enthusiasm has always light shining through it. 


Biologische Probleme zugleich als Versuch zur Entwicklung einer rationellen 
Ethik. Von W. H. Rotex. Zweite, stark erweiterte Auflage. Leip- 
zig: Engelmann, 1884. Pp. vi., 238. 

This second much-enlarged edition of a work which originally appeared 
in 1882, had for the most part been got ready by the author when he suc- 
cumbed to pulmonary disease in 1883; Prof. v. Gizycki of Berlin has 
attended to the revision of the remainder and seen the whole through the 
a Son of an English father (but of a German mother and born at 

Berlin in 1847, educated too in Germany and advanced to the position of 

Privat-docent of Zoology in the University of Leipsic before ill-health 

broke up his career), Dr. Rolph had first meant to write in English a 

merely critical discussion of some ethical views, with more especial re- 

ference to Mr. Spencer’s Data of Ethics, but was led on to an independent 
investigation of what seemed to him the underlying biological questions, 
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and the result was published in German. The scope of his whole inquiry 
may be gathered from the titles of the eight chapters in which the book is 
disposed: (1) Doctrine of Evolution, (2) Subjective Systems, (3) H. 
Spencer’s Hedonism, (4) Problems of Nutrition, (5) Problem of Perfection, 
(6) Problem of Propagation, (7) Animal or Natural Ethic, (8) Human 
Ethic. He completely accepts the theory of Evolution but departs in 
important respects from Darwin’s presentation of it: Mr. Spencer is 
charged with not sufficiently excluding teleological considerations, utterly 
as these are to be abjured, according to the author, alike in the ethical and 
in the biological field. So resolute an attempt by a naturalist to deduce an 
ethical rule of conduct from the conditions of life has a peculiar interest, 
and critical examination is only deferred. 


Die Ethik des Protagoras u. deren zweifache Moralbegriindung kritisch wnter- 
sucht von ADOLF Harpr. Heidelberg: Weiss, 1884. Pp. 72. 


A careful study of the ethical doctrines of Protagoras, undertaken not 
only as furnishing the necessary complement to his better-known theory 
of knowledge but as having a special interest in the present condition of 
ethical inquiry and affording the author the means of impressing some 
considerations which he thinks of importance for its future progress. The 
more immediate task consists in reconciling the apparently antagonistic 
“naturalism” and “normalism” of the great sophist’s ethical views as re- 
ported in the two Platonic dialogues Protagoras and Theetetus respectively, 
and showing the connexion of the two-sided doctrine with his general philo- 
sophical position of Relativism. The lesson to be impressed is carefulness 
in the use of descriptive rubrics in philosophy, to mark oppositions which 
when probed to the bottom turn out not to be real oppositions at all. A 
somewhat elaborate parallel is drawn in the second part of the study (pp. 
40-71) with the Kantian Ethics, which is found by the author to present a 
similar doubleness of aspect and to suggest the like precaution : not, how- 
ever, that in either case the deeper consistency is perfectly maintained, or 
that the Protagorean doctrine is to be elevated to the importance of Kant’s 
achievement. Though marred in places by involution of statement, the 
study is to be commended as a thorough piece of work. Frequent acknow- 
ledgments are made to Grote, and the relation, among English thinkers, 
particularly of Hobbes and Hutcheson to Protagoras is well brought out. 


Der Pessimismus in Vergangenheit u. Gegenwart. Geschichtliches u. Kri- 
tisches von O. PLuMacHER. Heidelberg: Weiss, 1884. Pp. xii., 355. 
Frau Plumacher’s work is intended as a merely provisional substitute 
for the wide-ranging “ History of Pessimism” that cannot, she thinks, be 
effectively written till the passionate excitement of present conflict has 
died down. It falls, after a short Introduction, into two parts. In the 
first (pp. 18-178) she traces the historical development of Pessimism, in 
Antiquity (Oriental, Greek and Jewish), Christianity, Science and Poetry, 
till it finally assumes perfected philosophical form in Hartmann, preceded 
by Schopenhauer and followed by Bahnsen, Mainlainder and others. Part 
second (pp. 179-348) presents a critical survey of the multitude of recent 
attempts to discredit the philosophy of Pessimism from the point of view 
of Naturalistic, of Ethical, of Religious and of Panlogistic Optimism ; all of 
them, according to the authoress, failing in one point or another to under- 
stand the historical genesis of the doctrine and its advance upon the earlier 
and less developed forms. In conclusion, while allowing the possibility 
that at some later stage of mental evolution the metaphysical conditions of 
Pessimism (as regards beginning and end of the world-process and the re- 
lation of being and appearance) may undergo transformation, she ex- 
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presses her conviction that, as an inductively reasoned judgment upon 
the worth of things as actually experienced, Hartmann’s eudaemonological 
Pessimism is the absolutely highest form that philosophical doctrine can 
assume. 


Genie u. Wahnsinn. Eine psychologische Untersuchung von Dr. Pavi 
Rapestock. Breslau: Trewendt, 1884. Pp. vii., 78. 

The author, whose previous works Schlaf u. Traum and Die Gewéhnung 
u. thre Wichtigkeit fiir die Erziehung have been noticed in Mryp XVI. 588 ; 
XXVI. 315, takes here as the subject of a third psychological monograph 
that relation of Genius and Madness which has not only often suggested 
itself to common sense, but in later times been categorically asserted by 
various thinkers and argued more especially by alienists of distinction. 
Within limited compass (pp. 1-52), but with a rather elaborate support of 
confirmatory references and illustrative citations (pp. 53-78), the subject is 
first treated on a basis of biographical facts, classified and critically sifted, 
next touched upon physiologically, and then discussed in its psychological 
aspects. After all reservations made upon the different lines, the author 
comes to the conclusion that the relation asserted must be allowed, and in 
view of their psychological affinities as traced has little to suggest as 
marking the difference between the genius and the madman except that 
“by their fruits shall ye know them”. The greater the mental affinity, 
and the more clearly established the danger of passage from the one class 
to the other, the more important, he urges as Pe moral of his inquiry, is 
it that by careful educational training the genius should be strengthened 
to escape the personal consequences that lie so close to the performance of 
grand achievements for the race. 


Psychologisch-tisthetische Essays. Von Dr. SusANNA RUBINSTEIN. Zweite 
Folge. Mit dem Bildnisse der Verfasserin. Heidelberg: Winter, 
1884. Pp. 278. 

The authoress published a first series of Essays, of similar character to 
these, in 1878, whisk drew considerable attention ; one of them, “The 
Life of the Senses,” setting forth the fundamental idea that varieties of 
mental habit, as consciously felt or manifested outwardly, are to be 
traced back for nations and individuals alike to differences of sense-endow- 
ment. The subjects of the present series are— Fortunes of Presentations,” 
“Time and Space,” “Kinds of Movement,” “ Psychology of the Sexes,” 
“Passion and Affection,” “ Natural History of Wit,” “Greek Phantasy,” 
“Indian Phantasy”. The Essays show sound knowledge of the present 
state of psychological science, with much delicacy of observation. 


Allgemeine Grundziige der Ethnologie. Von ApotF Bastian, Prof. Dr. 
Prolegomena zur Begriindung einer naturwissenschaftlichen Psy- 
chologie auf dem Material des Vélkergedankens. Berlin : Dieterich 
Reimer, 1884, Pp. xxiv., 144. 

Six chapters on “ Geographical Provinces,” “ Tools,” “ Property,” “ Mar- 
riage,” “ Law,” “ Religion,” with exhaustive supplement of supporting 
authorities, designed anew to impress the untiring author’s conception of 
psychology as needing for its scientific basis a systematic induction of 
ethnological facts. 





Received also :— 

W. H. O. Sankey, Lectures on Mental Disease, 2nd Ed., London: H. K. 
Lewis, pp. 454. 

F. v. Wieser, Ueber den Ursprung u. die Hauptgesetze des wissenschaft- 
lichen Werthes, Wien: Hélder, pp. xiv. 214. 
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VII.—CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ WHAT IS AN EMOTION ?” 


Previous to the appearance (in Minp XXXIV.) of Dr. James’s article on 
“ What isan Emotion?” I had reached results agreeing in general with 
those presented by him, through a consideration of the Emotions from a 
developmental standpoint. A brief summary of my argument may in- 
terest some of your readers. 

Those who accept the Darwinian hypotheses of descent will grant that 
the lower forms of life, from which the higher species have descended, 
were probably without power of active motion through their habitat. In 
such a race certain tendencies to general activities with reference to the 
approach and departure of objects advantageous and detrimental would 
very probably arise and be emphasised by selection. On broad lines these 
advantageous tendencies may be indicated as follows :— 

Upon the approach of an advantageous object, an increase from normal to 
hypernormal general activity ; 

Upon the departure of an advantageous object, a decrease from hypernor- 
mal towards normal general activity ; 

Upon the approach of a detrimental object, a decrease from normal to sub- 
normal general activity ; 

Upon the departure of a detrimental object, an increase from subnormal to 
normal general activity. 

Such tendencies, it may be supposed, would appear when the conditions 

correspond with those described, even if the animal had reached a condi- 

tion where greater activity was habitual. 

A race which had reached that higher stage of development which is 
indicated by the ability to move through its habitat, would be benefited by 
certain other tendencies which would therefore be fostered by selection ; 
for example, we should look for tendencies to act— 

3 To bring about approach to an advantageous object ; 

2) To drive away a detrimental and weaker object ; 

(3) Te produce flight from a detrimental and overpowerful object. 


Under the same hypotheses it may be argued that each muscular act 
would have a concomitant feeling in the conscious life to which it belonged, 
and that each co-ordinated complex of actions thus described would have 
its concomitant co-ordinated feeling. 

When we turn to the consideration of man we find that certain definite 
feelings in ourselves correspond with the environmental conditions above 
described, and that the muscular states which accompany these feelings 
correspond to those which we supposed would in the lower animals arise 
under these same environmental conditions ; thus, we being passive, the 
perception— 

(a) Of the approach of an advantageous object is accompanied by 
the feeling of Joy ; 

(b) Of the departure of an advantageous object is accompanied by 
the feeling of Sorrow ; 

(c) Of the approach of a detrimental object is accompanied by the 
feeling of Dread ; 

(d) Of the departure of a detrimental object is accompanied by the 
feeling of Relief ; 
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and these feelings are accompanied by changes of general muscular activity 
as follows :— 


Joy—by indications of an increase to hypernormal activity ; 

Sorrow—by indications of a decrease to a lower grade ; 

Dread—by indications of a decrease to a subnormal activity ; 

Relief—by indications of an increase from subnormal towards normal 
activity. 

Again : When an advantageous object is within reach we feel Love for 
it, and tend to move towards it.? 

When an enemy, weaker or well-matched, is within reach we are con- 
scious of the feeling of Anger and have a tendency to act to drive the 
object from us. 

When a stronger enemy approaches we experience the definite feeling 
of Fear and we fly from the object. 

This consideration at once suggests the query whether these Emotions 
may not be merely the feelings of the complex muscular actions with 
which they are connected. To draw conclusions of logical value from an 
argument resting so largely upon hypothesis is manifestly impossible ; but 
the suggestion thus derived may prove valuable if it be found to be cor- 
roborated by observation in other directions. Upon examination we find 
the suggestion to be favoured by the facts (1) that the vividness of the 
feeling bears a direct relation to the strength of the muscular action ; (2) 
that each noticeable difference of action is accompanied by a difference of 
emotional feeling ;? and (3) that a set of actions brought about by “ acci- 
dent” or by “will” is accompanied by the same feelings which would be 
experienced were the acts such as are said to be caused by, or to express, 
the feelings. 

Can we draw conclusions from these results applicable to all Emotions ? 
The account given above evidently covers but a part of the ground. The 
subject, however, cannot be adequately treated in small compass and cannot 
be attempted here, and although it might ‘be carried much further? it is 
evident that we should be prevented from making any complete treatment 
on this line by the lack of accurate knowledge of the development of our 
race and of the conditions of our prehistoric ancestry. 

Notwithstanding the incompleteness of the results from the initial 
method, the evidence from the other sources had confirmed me in the 
belief that emotions are, at least in their greatest part, made up of muscular 
feelings, and in fact seemed sufficient to warrant the acceptance of this 
definite working hypothesis : All emotions are no more nor less than the 
feelings of the accompanying muscular actions. 


11f the definition of Love here implied be correct, it is evident that 
much feeling which goes by that name is only so called because of indirect 
combination or connexion with the feeling here described ; the connexion, 
and cause of identity of name, however, being assignable in all cases which 
I have examined. Sexual Love is a particular form of this general feeling 
—differentiated by the presence of the tendency to act with sexual re- 
ference. 

2 The feeling accompanying the crouching from before an enemy is not 
the same as that accompanying the flight trom the enemy although ordi- 
narily each would be designated as Fear; nor can Rage with its violent 
action be called the same feeling as Hatred with its quieter appearances. 


3 Surprise, for instance, may be defined as the feeling of the muscular acts 
of efficient attention. 
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Dr James’s reasonings, and particularly his method of introspective 
conclusion, afford further strong arguments in favour of the acceptance of 
this wider law. 

Henry Rutcers MARSHALL. 

New York, 22nd July, 1884. 


VISUAL SPACE-PERCEPTIONS IN THE DARK. 


In my Space and Vision published in 1872, I contended that our per- 
ception of Space depends on Sight only, the perceived object being the 
sensitive surface of the retina. One of my arguments in favour of this 
view was founded on the Space-perceptions which we experience in the 
dark, in relation to which ¥ cen some observations of my own at 
pp. 37-38. I have recently met with a strong confirmation of this view 
by one who on this subject is both a high and unprejudiced authority, and 
would ask for permission to insert the passage as Mr. Galton’s observations 
are in striking accord with my own. In his recent work, Inquiries into 
Human Faculty and its Development, pp. 158-9, he writes thus: “ When in 
perfect darkness, if the field of view be carefully watched, many persons 
will find a perpetual series of changes to be going on automatically and 
wastefully in it. I have much evidence of this. I will give my own ex- 
perience first which is striking to me because I am very unimpressionable 
in these matters. I visualise with effort ; I am peculiarly inapt to see 
‘after-images,’ ‘phosphenes,’ ‘light-dust,’ and other phenomena due to 
weak sight or sensitiveness ; and again before I thought of carefully trying 
I should have emphatically declared that my field of view in the dark was 
essentially of a uniform black, subject to an occasional light-purple cloudi- 
ness and other small variations. Now, however, after habituating myself to 
examine it with the same sort of strain that one tries to decipher a signpost 
with in the dark, I have found out that this is by no means the case but 
that a kaleidoscopic change of patterns and forms is continually going on, 
but they are too fugitive and elaborate for me to draw with any approach 
to truth. I am astonished at their variety and cannot guess in the re- 
motest degree the cause of them. They disappear out of sight and memory 
the instant I begin to think about anything, and it is curious to me that 
they should often be so certainly present and yet be habitually over- 
looked.” Mr. Galton finds in these phenomena an explanation of the 
hallucinations of visionaries, on which topic they no doubt throw much 


ight. 
W. H. S. Moncx. 








VIII.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. James Thornton, High Street, Oxford, who published three years 
ago a handsome reprint of Hobbes’s Leviathan (now followed by a cheaper 
Student’s Edition), will this winter issue impressions of two other of 
Hobbes’s works, edited by Dr. Ferdinand Tonnies, which will be much 
more than reprints. Dr. Ténnies, to whose acute and scholarly “ Remarks 
on the Philosophy of Hobbes,” we drew attention at the time they began 
to oppest in the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wiss. Philosophie, iii. 4 (1879, con- 
tinued in iv. 1, iv. 4 and v. 2) found—as the present writer from examination 
of a MS. at Hardwick had also independently found—that the two treatises 
printed, in 1650 and ever afterwards, separately as Human Nature and De 
Corpore Politico were originally and properly parts of one single treatise 
entitled The Elements of Law, Natural and Politic, which had been cir- 
culated in written form in 1640, some months before the calling of the 
Long Parliament. The fact is of great significance for the true under- 
standing of the development of Hobbes’s thought (as explained in the 
article on Hobbes in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica) ; but 
Dr. Ténnies farther found by a careful comparison of no less than five 
MSS. copies in the British Museum, with a reference also to the Hardwick 
MS., that the printed text of the composite treatise, as it has hitherto 
— and been taken up by Molesworth into the standard edition, is 
aulty at many points, especially in the part that has become classical in 
psychological literature under the name of Human Nature. He has sought, 
then, by a painstaking collation to obtain as pure a text as possible, and 
this it is that will appear, before Christmas, in the first of the volumes 
announced. The other volume, to appear a little later, is of an interest 
second only to that of the first. It will give the pure text of Behemoth, 
from what Dr. Ténnies believes is the original MS. of the work, now pre- 
served in St. John’s College, Oxford. This characteristic work of Hobbes’s 
old age, which, being held back by royal command, first saw the’ light 
surreptitiously some months before his death in 1679 and was afterwards 
printed with a somewhat better text in 1682, will now for the first time 
appear in its completeness, with many errors corrected and deficient pas- 
sages supplied, some of which Dr. Ténnies has had trouble in restoring 
from the erased state in which they appear even in this MS.—erased, as he 
supposes, for political reasons and oS now of more interest to be 
restored. The sub-title (after Behemoth) will be Or the Long Parliament 
instead of The History of the Causes of the Civil Wars d&c., as heretofore. 
To the first volume will be appended an original imprint, from a collection 
of MSS. tracts in the British Museum, of what appears to be the earliest 
philosophic or scientific writing by Hobbes, in which he was groping his 
way to his later mechanical theory of Sense. Dr. Ténnies first drew 
attention to the tract in 1879, and, in now printing it for the first 
time, will add farther a series of illustrated extracts from the extensive 
MS. treatise on Optics, composed in English by the year 1646, part of 
which was in modified form afterwards incorporated by Hobbes in the De 
Homine (1658) and of which otherwise only two or three pages have before 
been printed (by Molesworth). EpITor. 


Messrs. Longmans have just published, at last, a “ People’s Edition” of 
Mill’s System of Logic, uniform with the like-named edition of the Prin- 
etples of Political Economy on sale for many years back. The Logic runs 
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to 622 of the double-columned pages, Prefaces (to the First, Third. and 
Fourth, and Eighth Editions) with Contents occupying xvi. pp. more. 


The Aristotelian Society for the Systematic Study of Philosophy held 
the last (business) meeting of its Fifth Session on June 23. The members 
of the Committee were re-elected, and a program agreed upon, for the 
ensuing, Sixth, Session, which commences on Monday, Oct. 20 ; when the 
President will deliver an Address on “The Relation of Philosophy to 
Science, Physical and Psychological”. The program for the Session is 
as follows. In the historical department, seven evenings will be devoted 
to the study of Schopenhauer’s Welt als Wille u. Vorstellung, taking as 
the subject for each evening a portion of the English translation of vol. 
i.; the remaining evenings will be appropriated to the discussion of 
original communications in the theoretical department. 


Since the death of Prof. Ulrici, who conducted it for so many years, 
the oldest of German philosophical journals, Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie u. 
philosophische Kritik, has come under the exclusive editorship of Prof. A. 
Krohn of Kiel. 


Mr. Henry Jones, M.A., late Clark Fellow of the University of Glas- 
gow, has been appointed to the chair of Mental and Moral Philosophy in 
the new University College of North Wales, at Bangor. 


RevvE PuinosopHique.—IXme Année, No. 7. V. Brochard—De la croy- 
ance. J. Delboeuf—La matiére brute et la matiére vivante: L’origine de la 
vie et de la mort. Ch. Secrétan—La restauration du Thomisme. Analyses 
et Comptes-rendus (H. Spencer, Principes de Sociologie, iii. ; A. Sidgwick, 
Fallacies, &c.). Correspondance (Lettre de M. de Pressensé sur Les Ori- 
gines). No.8. E. Beaussire—L’indépendance de la morale. Th. Ribot—Les 
bases affectives de la personnalité. Rev. générale (G. Tarde—Travaux 
récents sur le socialisme contemporain). Analyses. Notices _biblio- 
graphiques. No. 9. J. Delboeuf—La matiére brute et la matiére vivante : 
La naissance et la mort. P. Tannery—La physique de Parménide. G. 
Lechalas—L’oeuvre scientifique de Malebranche. Analyses, &c. Notices 
bibliog. Variétés (D’Alembert—Réflexions inédites sur la théorie de la 
musique). 


La CritiqvuE PHILosoPpHIQuE.—XIIIme Année, Nos. 22-32. L. Dau- 
riac—De Videe de nécessité (22); Psychologie et pédagogie (30). C. 
Renouvier—Henri-Frédéric Amiel (25, 29). F. Pillon—Affirmation et 
volition (27). F, Grindelle—Deux nouveaux manuels d’éducation morale 
et civique (28). 

La FILosoFIa DELLE ScuoLe ITantANE.—Vol. XXIX., Disp. 3. L. 
Ferri—Platonismo di Ficino. Dottrina del’amore. T. Ronconi—Della 
a oa P. Ragnisco—La teleologia nella filosofia moderna.  T. 
famiani—Di nuovo della imputabilita umana. A. Macchia—Lettera 
quinta ad uno studente di Universita. Bibliografia, &c. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PHILOSOPHIE, &c.—Bd. LXXXIV., Heft 1. O., 
Michalsky—Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft u. Herder’s Metakritik (i.). 
Th. Achelis—Ueber die Naturphilosophie der Gegenwart (ii.). M. Braig 
—Der Pessimismus in seinen ethischen Grundlagen. Recensionen, &c. 
Heft 2. O. Michalsky—Kant’s K. d. r. V. u. Herder’s Metakritik (ii.), 
Th. Achelis—Ueber die Naturphilosophie, &c. (iii.). J. Witte—Arthur 
Schopenhauer. E. Dreher—Das Wesen u. die Bedeutung des Skepticis- 
mus. E, Zéller—Ein schwedischer Bibelforscher: Viktor Rydberg u. sein 
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Werk. H. Keferstein—Noch einmal die “ Widerlegung des Idealismus ” 
in der 2ten Ausgabe von Kant’s K. d. r. V. J. Witte—Der Gesammt- 
charakter von Kant’s Lehre im Lichte von K. Fischer’s neuster Kritik 
derselben. Recensionen. Bd. LXXXV., Heft 1. O. Michalsky—Kant’s 
Kritik, &c. (Schluss). H. Fischer—Lessing’s Philosophie (i.). R. Wahl— 
Prof. Bilfinger’s Monadologie u. pristabilirte Harmonie in ihrem Ver- 
haltnisse zu Leibniz u. Wolf. . Gallwitz—Die Transcendentalphilo- 
sophie u. die Ethik. Borelius—Zur Lehre vom Widerspruch. G. H. 
Schneider—Die psychologische Ursache der Contrast-Erscheinungen (i.). 


PHILOSOPHISCHE MONATSHEFTE.—Bd. XX., Heft 6,7. H. Siebeck— 
Ueber das Verhaltniss von Naturgesetz u. Sittengesetz. R. Eucken—Zur 
Charackteristik der Philosophie Trendelenburg’s. P. Natorp—Ueber das 
Princip u. die Kosmologie Anaximander’s. C. Schaarschmidt—Ueber die 
Méglichkeit der Metaphysik. Recensionen, &c. (A. Seth, The Development 
from Kant to Hegel, &c.). Literaturbericht. Bibliographie, &c. Heft 8, 9. 
A. Rausch—Ueber die ethische Werthschatzung der Eugeneia u. des 
Plutos bei den Sokratikern u. Peripatetikern. Th. Achelis—Bewusst u. 
Unbewusst. Recensionen, &c. Literaturbericht. Bibliog., &c. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE.—G. v. 
Gizycki—Ueber den Utilitarismus. A. Marty—Ueber subjectlose Satze u. 
das Verhiiltniss der Grammatik zu Logik u. Psychologie (iii.). G. Hey- 
mans—Zurechnung u. Vergeltung (iv.). Anzeigen. Selbstanzeigen, c. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE STUDIEN (herausg. von W. Wundt).—Bd. II., Heft 2. 
W. Wundt—Zur Geschichte u. Theorie der abstracten Begriffe. R. Kérner 
—Die logischen Grundlagen der Systematik der Organismen. L. Lange 
Ueber die wissenschaftliche Fassung des Galilei’schen Beharrungsgesetzes. 
W. Wundt—Erfundene Empfindungen. E. Kraepelin—Zur Frage der 
Giiltigkeit des Weber’schen Gesetzes bei Lichtempfindungen. 





ERRATA IN VOL. IX. 


Page 306, line 11 from head, for other _read one. 
of ALD igy, Cees MOOt,. 4; plece »» pieces. 
9 ABT; 5 - 15.5, 4 Mhead,.,, “Pay » RAY. 
473, , 18 ,, foot, ,, essential ,, eventual. 








